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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE Edition of Bishop Warburton's Works 
by Bishop Hurd, published in 1788 in seven volumes 
quarto, being out of prin^t has been thought advisable 
to give this new Edition a form more adapted to 
the prewiling taste; to improve the 'arrangement, 
and to make the whole correspond, in size and appear* 
ance, with the intended Edition of the Works of 
Bishop Hurd. In the annals of our Church, it would 
not, perhaps, be easy to find two Prelates of equally 
splendid fame, who were so closely united by the 
sympathies of personal esteem aj^d similarity of literary 
pursuits : and this unform exhibition of their respec- 
tive Writings, may be regarded as an attempt to render 
them inseparable as was the friendship of the Authors. 

In transforfliing the Volumes to a smaller size, 
without losing sight of propriety and system, much 
care and attention were required. These, the Editors 
hope and think, have been exerted in such measures, 
as cannot fail to be satisfactory. 

A a Brief 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

Brief enumeration of the Contents : — 

The first Six Volumes are occupied by The 
Divine Legation, divided, agreeably to the original 
plan of the Author, into three parts, as follow : 

The First Part, COTaprising Books I. II. III. with 
their appropriate preliminary matter. Appendices and 
Notes, occupy the first, second, and third Volumes. 

The Second and Third Parts of the Divine Legation, 
comprising Books IV. V. VI. & IX. also with their 
respective preliminary matter. Appendices and Notes, 
followed by a General Index, and a List of 
Authors quoted ; occupy the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Volumes. '\ 

It had been objected to former Editions, that the 
mardns of the Divine Lesaiion were too much 
crowded with Notes,' and with extracts und^r the 
name of Postscripts or Appendices : We have there- 
fore followed the mode adopted by Bishop Hurd, in 
the quarto edition,^ of printing these at the end of each 
Book, referring to them in the Text. 

The Seventh Volume contains The Alliance 
between Church and State ; or, The Necessity 
and Eqidty of an Established Religion, and a Test- 
Law, demonstrated. A work, in the opinion of the late 
JBishop Horsley, exhibiting " one of the||nest specimens 
that are to be found in any language, of scientific 
reasoning applied to a political subject." — Here also, 
as in the Divine Legation^ the Notes are placed after 
each Book; and at the end is given a copious Index. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. T 

The Eighth Volume includes Julian, or, A Dis^ 
course concerning the Earthquake and Fieri/ Eruption^ 
which defeated that Emperor's Attempt to rebuild the 
Temple at Jerusalem; and, The Doctrine of 
Grace, or, The Office and Operations of the Holy 
Spirit ^vindicated from the Insults of Infidelity and 
the Abuses of Fanaticism. • 

The Ninth and Tenth Volumes comprise the 
Sermons and Discourses of our Author: Together 
with A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Gloucestery in 1761 ; A Discourse on the Nature 
and End of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
and Directions j^r the Study o/' Theology. 

The two last Volumes (the Eleventh & Twelfth) 
contain Bishop Warburton's Controversial Tracts; 
concluding with A Letter yroTW an Author to a 
Member of Parliament, concerning Literary Pro- 
perty ; and his Correspondence with Doctors 
Middleton and Loxvth. 
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In the First Volume, is given a Portrait of the 
Author, from an Original Picture: And in the Fourth 
Volume, the 4th and 6th Sections of Book IV. of the 
Divine Legation^ are illustrated by Engravings. 
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WILLIAM WARBURTON 

WAS descended from an antient and very coft» 
siderable family in Cheshire, at the head of 
which is the present Sir Peter Warburton, baronet^ 
of Arley, in that county, 

I leave the rest to the Genealogist; and go no 
farther back in his pedigree than to his Grandfather, 
of the same name, who distinguished himself in the 
civil wars of the last century. He was of the Royal 
party, and shewed his zeal and activity in that cause, 
by serving under Sir George Booth at the affair 6f 
Chester. I mention this little circumstance chiefly 
for the use I shall make of it elsewhere. All that I 
know more of him, is, That he married Frances, 
daughter of Rpbert Awfield, of Etson in the county 
of Nottingham, by whom he had three sons ; the 
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2 XIFE OF 

second of whom, George, was Mr. WARBURTaN*s 
father. 

It seems probable, that upon this maiTiage he 
removed into Nottinghamshire. His residence was at 
Shelton, a village about six miles from Newark, where 
he died. 

Mr. George Warburton, the second son, as I ob- 
served, of William Warburton, Esq. of Shelton, was 
bred to the law. He settled at Newark, where he 
practised as an attorney, and was particularly esteemed 
for his integrity in that profession. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of William Hob- 
man, Alderman of Newark, and had by this marriage 
five children, George, William, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Frances. 

George died very young. William (the subject 
of this memoir) was bom at Newark, Dec. 24, 1698. 
He was first put to school there under Mr. Twells, 
whose son afterwards married his sister, Elizabeth : 
but he had the chief part of his education at Okeham, 
in Rutlandshire, under Mr. Wright. Here he coh- 
tinued till the beginning of the year 1714 ; when his 
cousin, Mr. Warburton (who also bore the name of 
William), being made head master of the school at 
Newark, he returned to his native place, and- was, fi)r 
a short time, under the care of that learned and re- 

* i^peCtable person, of whom more will be said pre* 
sently . I only now add ; that ha was fathei: to the 

' reverfend Mr. Thomas Warburton, the present very 
worthy Archdeacon of Norfolk, to whom I am indebted 
for the particulars here mentioned, concenring his 
family. 

* I cannot, I <ronfess, entertain the reader of thii 
^ narrative with those encomiuios which are so com-- 
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THE AUTHOR. 3 

febnly lavished on the puerfle years of eminent men. 
On the best enquiry I have been able to make, I do 
not find that, during his stay at school, he distin- 
guished himself by any extraordinary efforts of genius 
or application. My information authorizes me to go 
no further than to say. That he loved his book, and 
his play, just as other boys did. And, upon reflexion, 
I ana not displeased with this modest testimony to hi3 
merit. For I remember what the test judges have 
thought of premature wits. And we all know that 
the mountain-oak, which is one day to make tha 
strength of our fleets, is of slower growth than thqi 
saplings which adorn our gardens. 

But, although no prodigy of parts or industry ia 
those early years, with a moderate share of each, he 
could not fail of acquiring by the age of sixteen (the 
time when he left school) a competent knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, under such masters, as those oi 
Okeham and Newark. 

It had been his misfortune to lose his father very 
early. He died in 1706 ; and the care of his family 
devolved, df course, upon his widow ; who, as we have 
seen, gave her son the best school-education ; and, iu 
all respects, approved herself so good a woman, aa 
well as parent, that her children paid her all possible 
respect.: her son, in particular, (all whose affections 
were naturally warm), gave her every proof of duty 
and observance, while she lived, and, after her death, 
retained so tender a regard to her memory, that he 
seldom spake of her but with tears. 

The circumstances of the family could be but mo* 
derate ; and when Mr. Warburton had now finished 
his education sit school, he was destined by his friends 
te tbflCt pr^ei^sion, which is thought to qualify men 
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4 LIFE OF 

best for the management of their own afiairs, and 
wbijh his father had followed with so much credit in 
that neighbourhood. 

He was accordingly put out clerk to Mr. Kirke, an 
eminent attorney of Great Markliam in Nottingham- 
shire, in April 1714, and continued with that gentleman 
five years, i.e. till the spring of the year J 719. 
Tradition does not acquaint us, how he acquitted 
himself in his clerkship. Probably, with no signal 
assiduity. For now it was that the bent of his genius 
appeared in a passionate love of reading, which was 
not lessened, we may believe, but increased, by his 
want of time and opportunity to indulge it. 

However, in spite of his situation, he found means 
to peruse again a.nd digest such of the classic authors^ 
as he had read at school, with many others which he 
understeod to be in repute with men of learning and 
judgement. By degrees, he also made himself ac- 
quainted with the other elementary studies ; and, by 
the time his clerkship was out, had laid the foundation^ 
as well as acquired a taste, of general knowledge. 

Still, the opinion and expectation of his friends kept 
him in that profession to which he had been bred. On 
the expiration of iiis clerkship, he returned to his 
family at Newark; but whether he practised there or 
elsewhere as an attorney, I am not certainly informed. 
However, the love of letters growing every day stronger 
in him, it was found advisable to give way to his incli- 
nation of taking Orders : the rather, as the seriousness 
ef his temper and purity of his morals concurred, w ith 
bis unappeasable tliirst of knowledge, to give the surest 
presages of future eminence in that profession. 

He did not venture, howev&r, all at once to rush 
into Uie Church. His good understanding and awfioJ 
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THE AUTHOR. 5 

sense of religion, suggested to hina the propriety of 
making the best preparation he could, before he offered 
himself a candidate for the sacred chai'actcr. For- 
tunately for him, liis relation, the master of Newark 
School, was at hand to give him his advice. And he 
could not have put himself under a better direction. 
For, besides his classical merit (which was great), he 
had that of being an excellent Divine, and was a triply 
learned as well as good man. 

To him then, as soon as his resolution was taken 
of going into Orders, he applied for assistance, which 
was afforded him very liberally. " My father (says Mr- 
" Archdeacon Warburton in a letter to me) employed 
" all the time he could spare from his school in in- 
" structing him, and used to sit up very late at night 
" with him to assist him in his studies." And this 
account I have heard confirmed by his pupil himself; 
who used to enlarge with pleasure on his obligations 
to his old tutor ; and has celebrated his theological 
and other learning in a handsome Latin epitaph, 
which he wrote upon him after his death. 

At length he was onlained Deacon the 2 2d of 
December 1723, in the cathedral of York, by Arch- 
bishop Dawes : and even then he was in no haste to 
enter into Priest's Orders, which he deterred taking 
till he was full twenty-eight years of age, being ordained 
Priest by Bishop Gibson in St. Pauls, London, 
March the 1st, 1726-7. 

Some will here lament that the precious interval of 
nine years, from his quitting school in 1714 to his 
taking Orders, was not spent in one of our universi- 
ties, rather than his private study, or an attorney'3 
office. And it is certain, the disadvantage to most men 
' would bave been gr^at. But an industry, and genius, 
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6 LIFE OF 

like his, overcame ail difficulties. It may even be 
conceived, tliat lie derived a benefit from them. A3 
bb &culties were of no common size, bis own proper 
exertion of them probably tended mcwre to his improve- 
ment, than any assistance of tutors and colleges could 
have done. To which we may add, that living by him-} 
^If, and not having the fashionable opinipns of a great 
society to bias bis own, he might acquire an enlarged 
turn of mind, and strike out for himself, as he clearly 
did, an original cast both of thought and conr)- 
position ; 

Fastidire lacus et rvoos ausus apertos ; 

Tvhile his superior sense, in the mean time, did the. 
pffice of that authority, which, in general, is found sq 
necessary to quicken the diligence, and direct the. 
judgement, of young students in our universities. 

The fact is, that, without the benefit of an Acade^ 
mical education, he had qualified himself, in no common 
degree, for Deacon's Orders in 1723 : and firom tha^ 
'|;ime till he took Priest's Orders in the beginning of the 
year 1727, he applied himself diligently to complete 
his studies, and to lay in that fund of knowledge, 
which is requisite tp form the consummate Divine. 
For to tliis character he reasonably aspired ; hg^ving that 
ardour of inclination, which is the earnest of success, 
and feeling in himself those powers whipli invigorate a 
great mind, and push it on irresistibly in the pursuit of 
letters. 

The fruits of his industry, during this interval, ap- 
peared in some pieces, composed by jiim for the im-» 
provement of his taste and style, and afterwards 
printed (most of them without his name) to try th^ 
judgement of th^ publick. As he peyef fought fit tq 
12 ' reprinf 



THB AUTHOR. ^ 

reprint or revise them, they are omitted in this edition,' 
But they are such as did him no discredit ; oil the con-- 
trary, they shewed the vigour of his parts, and the 
more than common hopes which might be entertained 
of such a writer. 

Among these blossoms of his youth (to borrow an ex- ' 
pression fi'om Cowley) were some notes, communicated 
to Mr. Theobald, and inserted in his edition of Shake- 
spear; which seems to have raised a general idea of his* 
abilities^ before any more important proof had been 
given of them. But of this subject more will be said' 
initsplace. 

It was, also, in this season of early discipline, while: 
his mind was opening to many literary projects, that 
he conceived an idea, which he was long pleased with,- 
of giving a new edition of Veileius Paterculus. He 
was charmed with the elegance of this writer ; and the 
high credit in which emendatory criticism (of which 
Paterculus stood much in need) was held in the be- 
ginning of this century, occasioned by the dazzling re- 
putation of such men as Bentley and Hare, very natu- 
rally seduced a young enterprizing scholar into an 
attempt of this nature. How far he proceeded in this 
work, I cannot say : but a specimen of it afterwards 
appeared in one of our literary journals, and was then 
communicated to his friend, Dr. Middleton ; who ad- 
vised him very properly to drop the design, as not 
worthy of his talents and industry^ which, as he says, 
instead of trifling on words, seem calculated rather to 
correct the opinions a?id manners of the world. 

These juvenile essays of his pen, hasty and incor- 
rect as they i^ere, contributed, no doubt, very much 
to hb own improvement. What eflfect the^ had on 
bis reputation; smd how soon they raised it to a consi- 
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8 LIFE OF 

derable height among his fiiends, will be seen fironi 
tiie following curious fact 

In the year 1726, a dispute arose among the 
lawyers, about the judicial power of the Court of 
Chancery. It is immaterial to observe on what points 
the controversy turned, or with what views it was 
agitated. It opened mth a tract, called, The History 
of the Chancery ; relating to the Judicial Power of 
that Court y and the Rights of the Master ; printed 
without a name ; but written, as was generally known, 
by a Mr. Burrough ; and so well received by the Lord 
Chancellor King, that he rewarded the Author of it, 
ti^e same year, with a Mastership in Chancery. 

, To this book an answer presently appeared, under 
the name of, A Discourse of the Judicial Authority 
of the Master of the Rolls ; and so well composed, 
that they who favoured the cause of the Historian^ 
^saw it must suffer in his hands, if it were not supported 
by some better writer than himself, who was evidently 
no match for <the Discourser. 

In this exigency, he was advised by one of his 
friends (I forget, or never heard, his name) to have 
recourse to Mr. Warburton, as a person very capable 
of supplying his defects^ According! j^, when he had 
prepared tlie proper materials for a reply, he ob- 
tained leave to put them into Mr. Warburton's hands, 
and afterwards spent some time with him in the 
country ; where, by their joint labours, the whole was 
drawn out, and digested into a sizable volume, which 
came out in 1727, and was entitled, The Legal 
Judicature in Chancery stated. This book was so 
Bianifestly superior to the History ^ that such of the 
profession as were not in the secret, wondered at 
Mr. Burrough's proficiency in the art of writing; and 
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THE AUTHOR, 9 

the Lord Chancellor King, as much as any body. The 
author of the Discourse saw it concerned him to take 
notice of such an adversary, and in 1728 reprinted 
his work " with large additions — together with a 
" Pre/Jice, occasioned by a book entitled, The Legal 
" Judicature in Chancery stated^ And with this reply, 
I believe, the dispute closed. 

Many years afterwards (the secret being now of no 
consequence) Mr. Warburton chaticed to mention, ia 
leonversation, to Mr. Charles Yorke, the part he had 
taken in this squabble: when Mr. Yorke smiled, and 
said he fancied he was not aware w^ho had been his 
antagonist; and then named his father, the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, who, though Attorney General 
at the time, had undertaken to plead the cause of 
his relation, Sir Joseph Jekyll, then Master of the 
Rolls. — ^But I have dwelt, perhaps, too long on this 
little anecdote. 

Upon Mr. Warburton's taking Priest's Orders, Sir 
Robert Sutton procured for him the small vicarage of 
Griesley, in Nottinghamsliire ; and in 1728 presented 
him to the Rectory of Brand- Brough ton, in the diocese 
of Lincoln. He was, also, the same year, and, I sup* 
pose, by the same interest, put iipon the King's list 
of Master of Arts, created on his Majesty's visit to the 
university of Cambridge. 

Brand-Broughton was a preferment of some value, 
and, from its situation in the neighbourhood of Newark, 
pleased him very much. Here then he fixed himself 
with his family, and spent the best part pf his Ufe, 
that is, from 1728 to 1746. 

. They who are unacquainted with the enthusiasm 
which true genius inspires, will hardly conceive the 
possibility of tha^ intense application, with which Mn 
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Warburton pursued his studies in that retirement 
Impatient of any interruptions, he spent the whole oi 
his time that could be spared from the duties of his 
parish, in reading and writing. His constitution wa^ 
fitrong, and his temperance' extreme. So that he 
needed no exercise but that of walking ; and a change 
of reading, or study, was his only amusement 

His mother and sisters, who lived with him, and 
were apprehensive of the hurt he might do himself 
by this continued industry, would invite themselves 
to drink coffee with him in his study after dinner> and« 
contrive to lengtlien their stay with him as much as 
they could. But when they had retired, they saw no 
inore of him that evening; and his sister, Mrs. 
Jeances Warpurtox, toid me, that he usually 
^tc up a great part of the night. What is mosti 
(Extraordinary, the vigour of his parts was such, that 
his incessant labour neither wearied his spirits, nor 
^ected his health. 

In this way it was, that he acquired that habit of 
deep thinking, with that extensive erudition, which 
afterwards astonished the reader in his works ; and 
made himself acquainted with the whole range of 
pf^te and elegant learning, in the way of diversion, 
^d in the interval of his graver studies. 

I express myself with exact propriety. For it was. 
his manner at tJiis time (and the habit continued with 
him through life) to intermix his literary pursuits in 
such sort. as to n^ake the lighter relieve the morQ 
seiious ; and tliese again, in their turn, temper and 
(Correct the other. He was passionately fond of the 
inore sublime poets, and (what is very uncommon) 
had almpst an equal relish for works of wit and 
^i^our. Ox^p pf Qt^er of ^es^ bQQJis he had alway3 
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lying by him, and would take up when he found him-? 
self fatigue4 with study; and, after spending some 
time in this sort of reading, was so much refreshed by 
it, that he returned with new life to the work he was 
tjpon ; and so made these amusements, which are apt 
to get the mastery of common minds and to exhaust 
tljeir whole force, only subsement to hi^ more im* 
portant meditations. 

And this humour (to observe it by the way) of 
associating the so different powers of reason and 
fancy in title cpur§e pf his studies, passed into his 
style, and indeed formed one distinctive character 
of it For in all his writings, on whatever subject^ 
you see him, occasionally, ennoble his expression by 
picturesque imagery, or enliven it by strokes of wit : 
And this (though the practice be agajnst rule) witl^ 
so much ease, £ind with so little affectation, that none 
but a very captious, or very dull, reader can take 
pffence at it. 

With that passion for letters, w hich, as I observed, 
transported Mr. Warburton at this time, the sobriety 
of his judgement is to be admired. The little taste 
he had had of fame in the early publications, before 
alluded to, did not corrupt his mind, or seduce him 
into a premature ambition of appearing as an author 
in form, till he had fully qualified himself, by the long 
course of reading and meditation, now mentioned, tp 
sustain that character. It was not till the year 1 736 
that he published the fipsf; of those works, on which 
bis great reputation is raised. This was. The 
Alliance betwixt Church and §tate*: the 
occasion, and end, and substance of which work cannot 
^ ej^pressed in fewer or clearer terms, than his own. 

f V9I. Vllr of this £diti9B. 

After 
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After a short historical view of religbus parties 
in Fjigland, from the Reformation downwards ; of the 
discordant notions entertained of Religbus establish- 
ments ; and of the heats and animosities which those 
notions had produced : he proceeds thus 

** In tliis ferment, and in this embroiled condition, 
'* the Author of the Alliance belTteen Church and 
'* Slate found the sentiments of men concerning re- 
** ligious Liberty and Establishments, when he pro- 
** posed his Theory to their Consideration : a Theory, 
^^ calculated to vindicate our present happy Constitu- 
" tion ON A PRiNCiPLK OF RIGHT, by adjusting 
" the precise bounds of either Society ; by she\iTng 
** how they come to act in conjunction ; and by ex- 
** plaining the nature of their union : and from thence, 
** by natural and necessary consequence, inducing 
'• on the one hand, an Established Religion, 
** with all its rights and privileges, secured by a Test 
*' Law ; and on the other, a full and free Tolera* 
** TION, to all who dissented from the national 
^* worship. 

" He first shewed the use of Religion to Society, 
** from the experience and practice of all ages : He 
*^ inquired from whence the use arose, and found it 
" to be from certain original defects in the very 
" essence and plan of Civil Society. He went on to 
** the nature of Religion ; and shewed how, and for 
** what causes, it constituted a Society: And then, 
*^ from the natures of the two Societies^ he collected, 
** that the object of the Civil, is only the Body and 
^* its interests ; and .the object of the Religious, only 
^ the Soul. Hence he concluded, that both Societies 
•* are Sovereign, and Independent ; because they arise 
^^ pot Qut of one anpt^her; and because, as they are 
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THE AUTHOR. 13 

" concerned in contrary provinces, they can never 
" meet to clash; the sameness of original^ or the 
" sameness of administration, being the only causes 
*^ which can bring one, of two distinct Societies, into 
" natural subjection to the other. 

" To apply Religion therefore to the service of 
** Civil Society, in the best manner it is capable of 
** being applied, he shewed it was necessary that 
** the two Societies should Uxite : For, each being 
" sovereign and independent, there was no other way 
" of applying the service of Religion in any solid or 
" effectual manner. But no such union could arise 
" but iTQvafree compact and convention^ And free^ 
" convention is never likely to happen, unless each 
" Society has its mutual motives, and mutual advan- 
" tages. The Author, therefore, from- what he had 
" laid down of the natures of the two Societies, ex- 
" plained what these motives and advantages were. 
" Whence, it appeared that all the rights, privilege?, 
^' and prerogatives of the two Societies, thus united, 
" with the Civil Magistrate at their head, were in-* 
" deed those very rights, privileges, and prerogatives, 
" which we find established and enjoyed under our 
^' present happy Constitution in Church and State ; 
*' The result of tins was, that an Established 
^* Church and a free Tolehation are made per- 
** fectly to agree by the medium of a Test Law^. 
^* This Law, therefore, the Author in the last plac^ 
" proceeded to vindicate, on the same general prin^* 
** ciples of the law of Nature and Nations. 

" This is a true, though short analysis of th^ 
^ Alliance between Church and State*.'' 

- ♦ See Vol. XII. '' View of Lord Bpliagbrpke'^ Pbir 

loippby/' Letter IV. 

' Thif 
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This work made a great impression on the best 
judges. One* of them, to whom he had sent a 
present of his book, expresses himself thus : 

I had formerly been very agreeably entertained 

with some emendations of your's on Shakespestre, 

and was extremely pleased to find this work was 
** by the same hand. Good learning, great acute- 
•* ness, an ingenious working head, and depth of 
** thought, will always please in an author, though we 
" are not entirely in the same ways of thinking." — 
And, in the close of it, he adds — " You have not, Sir, 
** only my thanks for what you have done, but my 
^* sincere wishes, that what was intended for the 
** service of tlie publick may prove also to be for 
^' your own, to which my endeavours, in any proper 
^ way, shall not be wanting." 

This was candid and generous, considering that the 
eminent person was not altogether in the author's sen- 
timents on the subject of his book. But he Was struck 
with his great abilities, and became frofti this moment 
his sincere friend. 

The truth is, no sort of meil, either within or with- 
out the Church, was prepared, at that time, for an in- 
different reception of this new theory, .which respected 
none 6f their prejudices. It was neither calculated 
to please the High-Church Divines, nor the Low; 
and the Layity had taken their side with the one or 
the othfer of those parties. 

However, though few at that time were convinced, 
all were struck by this essay of an original writer, and 
could liot dissemble their admiration of the ability, 
which appeared in the construction of it. There 
wad indeed a reach of thought in thi^ system of 

^ . ♦ Bishop Hare. 

Church- 
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Church-policy, which would prevetit its maMng iti 
way all at once. It required time and attention, evetf 
in the most capable of its readers, to apprehend the 
force of tiie argumentation ; and a more than connnoai 
share of candour to adopt tlie conclusion, when they 
did. The author had therefore reason to be satisfied, 
with the rec^ion of his theory, such as it was : and 
jiaving thoroughly persuaded himself of its truth, aj 
well ai importance, he continued to enlarge and im- 
prove it in several subsequent editions ; and in the last, 
by the opportunity, wliich some elaborate attempts of 
his adversaries to overturn it, had afforded him, he 
exerted his whole strength upon it, and has left it 
in a condition to brave the utmost efforts of futurift 

criticism*- 

Some indeed, have taken offence at the idea of an 
Alliance ; but without cause : for tiie meaning is thia^ 
That our Church-Establishment is such as in equity 
it must have been, had the terms of it been settled i^ 
mutual agreement between the two parties. Which, 
in other words, is only saying, That those terms ar^ 
just and reasonable. 

The idea of an Alliance was conceived, in pre- 
ference to any other mode of conducting the argumeat, 
because the theory of civil government had been 

* An eminent writer has delivered his opinion of it ki 
these tenns : '^ Bishop Wabb urtom , in his Alliance between 
" Church and State, hath shewn the general good policy of 
^ afk esJtablishm^t, and the necessity of a Test for its se- 
** ciirity^ upon, principles which Republicans themselves 
^ cmjiot easily deny. — His work is one of the finest specie 
^ in^as, that are to be found perhaps in any language, oif 
f* scientific reasoning applied to a political subject." Dr. 
iHoasLEY's Review of the Case of the Protestant Diseenteft^ 
fzKV^ London, 1787« 

formed 
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formed on the like notion of a contract betvreei 
Prince and People. This way of reasoning, there- 
fore, without being less conclusive, had the advan- 
tage of being more popular than any other, and ai 
such, was very properly adopted by our author. 

Not^ ithstanding this management, the Alliancey as 
I observed, was not generally understood* But he did 
not wait for the reward of publick favour, to encourage 
him in the resolution he had taken of dedicating his 
great talents to the service of religion. In the close 
of this first edition of The Alliance^ he announced 
his next and greatest work, The Divine Legatioit 
OF Moses ; which he had now planned, and in part 
composed. For, when such"" a writer as this, has by a 
long course of study laid in the proper materials fiar 
invention to operate upon, and has, by one vigorous 
essay, assured himself of his o\^ti strength, his pro- 
gress to perfection is rapid, and almost instantaneous ; 
like the pace of Homer s gods, whose first step reaches 
to Olympus, and the second, to the ends of the. earth. 

It had been pretended by those who called them- 
selves Deists, and, in the modesty of free^thinking 
which tlien prevailed, had, or atlected to have, a re- 
spect for the natural doctrine of a future state, That 
the omission of this doctrine in the Mosaic Law was 
a clear decisive proof of its imposture, as no insti- 
tute of J'eligionj coming from God, could be without 
that principle. 

The author of the Alliance saw the (mission in an* 
other light ; and was so far fi'om admitting the Deist's 
conclusion, that he thought himself able to prove, in the 
clearest manner, and with the evidence of what is 
called Moral demonstration, the divinity of the Mosaio 
Law from that very circumstance. 

Such 
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Such then was tlie subject and scope of Mr. War- 
burton s capital work, The Divine Legation of Mvse3 
demonstrated on the principles of a religious Deist. 
But in the conduct of this new and paradoxical argu- 
ment, so many prejudices and objections, both of be- 
lieverfe and unbelievers, were to be removed ; and so 
many collateral lights to be let in upon it ; that the 
discourse extended itself far and wide, and took in all 
Aat was most curious in Gentile, Jewish, and Christian 
antiquity. 

In the beginning of the year 1738, the first volume 
6f this work appeared, and immediately drew all eyes 
upon it. Some were too Weak, and some, too much 
dimmed or distorted by prejudices, to take a full and 
distinct view of its contents. No wonder then if 
such readers misconceived of the writer s purpose, and 
misrepresented it. Yet few were so bUnd, as not to 
admire the execution. " I hear nobody speak of your 
" book," says the Bishop of Chichester, " who do 
'* not express themselves highly entertained with it ; 
" though they think the principal point which remains 
'* to be proved, a paradox *." And what the Bishop 
himself thought of it, before publication, when the 
sheets were sent to him from the press, he tells the 
author m tliese words — " I can say, without any com- 
*^ pliment, that your papers have given me high de- 
" light. So many beautiful thoughts, such ingenious 
*^ illustrations of them, such a clear connection, such 
" a deduction of notions, and so much good learning 
*' upon so useful a subject, all expressed in proper 
" and fine language, cannot but give an intelligent 
** reader the greatest satisfaction^ ." 

♦ MS. Letters, Feb. 21, 1737-8. f Oct. 18, 1737. 

Vol. I, C * And 
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And to much the same purpose anothelr lieamed 
friend, the Bishop of Salisbury * — " Last nigiit I re- 
" ceived some sheets of your book, and ran them over 
" with great pleasure, though not with the attention 
" which the subject and your way V)f treating it 
" demand f." And in another letter, when he had 
taken time to consider the contents of this volume — 
" The learning and ability of the author of the D. L. 
" are not called in question ; and the first part 
" has raised a great desire and expectation of the 
** second :}:." 

I quote these passages so particularly, because the 
Bishops, Hare and Sherlock, were, without doubt, 
among the ablest of his judges, and because their tem- 
per was far enough from inclining towards an officious 
and lavish civility to their friends. 

After authorities of so much weight, I should not 
think it worth while to take notice of what was objected 
to him by ordinary writers, but that he thought fit to 
answer one § of them, in a style so soft and elegant, 
that they who have a taste for the gentler polemics will 
read it with great pleasure. 

The real ground of the abuse cast upon him, though 
other causes were pretended, was the handsome manner 
in which he had spoken of Dr. Middleton, in his pre- 
face to the first volume. This ingenious man (of 
whom more will be said, as we go along) had written 
some things,, which gave occasion to suspect him of a 
leaning towards infidelity. Mr. Warburton was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, and had a real esteem 
for him. He wished therefore, if possible, to draw 

» Dr. Sherlock. f MS. Letters, Oct. 18, 1737. 

% March 2, 1737-8. ^ Dr, Webster, See Vol. XL 
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his friend off from that bias, which his passions, rather 
than his judgement, he conceived, had impressed 
upon him, by putting the fairest constructions on his 
writings, and by alSfecting to understand them in the . 
most favourable sense. But, instead of clearing his 
friend, by this means, from the guilt of heterodoxy, the 
effect was to involve himself in the suspicion of it : 
And it was thought proper that he should disclaim and 
repel so groundless an imputation. This it was not 
difficult for him to do, so far as respected his own 
character ; but that of his friend required managing, 
and he would not justify himself at his expence. 

In these delicate circumstances, he acquitted him* 
self with dexterity, yet with perfect good faith, and to 
the singular satisfaction of his friends. '* I received 
** yesterday," says Bishop Hare, " your Vindication, 
" which I read twice over with great satisfaction- — 
" The part that relates to Du Middleton, we think 
" extremely well done. It was the only difficult part, 
^' and it cannot but please every candid reader to see 
" you do justice to yourself, and yet not d^ it at his 
" expence, nor say a word, that either he or his friends 
" can be offended at, or that is in the least giving up 
*^ a man, with whom you live in friendship. Here 
" is courage and integrity very agreeably joined*." 

The Bishop here gives a very just account of the 
Vindication^ and indeed of Mr, Warburton's general 
conduct towards Dr. Middleton ; as appears from the 
whole of his intercourse with him, which began in 
1736, and was carried on, by a frequent exchange of 
friendly and affectionate letters, from that time to 1 74 k 
when it seems to have ceased, or to have been inter- 

* March 23, 1737-8. 

G 2 ^pte4 
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fupted at least, for reasons which will be mention^ 
hereafter. 

In the whole course of these letters, which I have 
ih my hands, every sort of polite kisinuation is em* 
ployed to soften and remove his prejudices against 
revealed religkm; by joining with him, sometimes, 
in his graver complaints of bigoted divines, and, 
sometimes, in his ridicule of thdr pretended orthodoxy; 
but in taking for granted, every where, his respect for 
revelation, and his real belief of it, and in seeming to 
think that, if other opinions were entertained of him, 
they had proceeded from an ignorance of his true 
character. 

But the friendliness of his views will best appear 
from his own words. 

He had taken occasion to acquaint Dr. Middleton 
with the manner in which he meant to address the 
Free-thinkers, in his dedication to them, prefixed to the 
first volume of the D. L. and with his purpose of 
making respectfol maition of him in it. To this 
information Dr. Middleton replies, Sept. 22, 1737, 
" I am pleased with the manner qf your address to 
" tlie Free-thinkers, and obliged to you for your 
" fiiendly intentions with regard to myself; and 
" though I should be as proud to have the testimony 
*^ of your judgement and good opinion, as of any 
" man, yet I would have you consider, how far such a 
•^ declaration of it may expose you to a share of that 
" ehvy, which has lain, and still lies very heavy upon 

* This was handsome on his part, but was not likely 

to divert his firiend from the measures he had taken. 

Accordmgly in a lettei', dated Dec. 23, 1737, after 

telling him that his book was coming out, and that he 

5 had 
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had ordered a copy of it to be sent him, he proceedai 
thus, with a manifest allusion, in the concluding sen? 
tence, to Dr. Middlet(m's letter—^" I liave your pardon 
" to ask for the liberty 1 have taken of designing you^ 
" by your character, in one place of the body of the 
" book, as well as in the dedication to the Free- 
" thinkers. For I would fain contribute to abate 
" an uiyust prejud'wcy that might lie in the way of 
" those honours whidi wait for you, and are so much 
" your due. And I shall reckon it for nothings in ^ 
" honest an attempt, to 7^un the risk of sharing that 
^ prejudice with youy 

And again, writing to him March 18, 1737-8, oij 
the subject of his answer to the author of the Weekly 
Miscellany, he says, ^^ I am to thank him for th^ 
^^ agreeable necessity of vindicating you (by a quotatioii 
" in one of the defences that pass for yours) from hi^ 
" false accmatiau of denying the inspiration of scrip-* 
" ture ; and from his imagination (which is the ground 
*' of this clamour) that you defend Revelation, not as 
" true, but only useftil ; and that, as to other points, 
" you and I can differ without breach of conunon hu-», 
" manity, friendship, and Christian charity." 

I have put these things together, because I would 
not interrupt the recital of what concerns the first ap-. 
pearance of those two capital works, The Alliance,, 
and Divine Legation (so clpsely connected with eaci^ 
other that the former, in the original design, was Imt a 
chapter erf the latter) ; the reception they met wHh 
from the pubflick ; and the occasion they gave him of 
justifying an obnoxious friend, a^ well as explav[xing hi3< 
own sentiments. 

I mu^t now go back a little, to mimtion a eircum^ 
stance v^ bis Ijife, which does th^ parties coaQcmed toa. 

c 3 much 
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much honour to be omitted by me, and which happen- 
ed in the latter end of the year 1737. The Alliance 
had now made the author much talked of at Court ; 
and the Bishop of Chichester, on whom that work had 
impressed, as w^ have seen, the highest ideas of his 
merit, was willing to take that favourable opportunity 
of introducing him to the Queen. Her Majesty, it is 
well known, toolc a pleasure in the discourse of men of 
learning and genius ; and chancing one day to ask the 
Bishop, if he could recommend a person of that 
description to be about her, and to entertain her, some- 
times, witli his conversation, the Bishop said, he could, 
and mentioned the author of the Alliance between 
Church and State. The recommendation was gra- 
ciously received, and the matter put in so good a train, 
that the Bishop expected every day the conclusion of it, 
when the Queen was seized with a sudden illness, which 
put an end to her life the 20th of November, 1 737. 

I find this transaction alluded to in a letter from the 
Bishop, dated Nov. 1 1 , that is, nine days before that 
unhappy event. His Lordship thanks Mr. Warburtoii 
for some sheets of the first volume of the Legation, 
which were just then sent him from the press, and, after 
making some remarks upon them, takes notice of a 
iJtroke of pleasantry, which, it seems, had escaped him, 
on Mr. Wollaston's famous book on The Religion of 
Nature^ and which he advises him to strike out, as it 
tcould give great offence to the admirers of that book. 
Ihwce besideSy continues his Lordship, a particular 
HEAsoi^ for advisivg you to alter that passage^ which 
you shall know at a proper time. 

And, afterwards, in the same letter — I would advise, 
not only the cancelling that leaf but the doing it 
jMMEPXATJELy, that it may not get into many hands. 

JVhm 
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When I see you^ I am persuaded^ you will allow this is 
right advice from a friend. 

The secret was, that he was then endeavouring to 
serve his friend with the Queen, and was apprehensive 
that tiie freedom he had taken with that work, which 
she much admired, might hurt him in her Majesty's 
opinion, and defeat his design. 

This disappointment, when he came to know it, did 
not abate his ardour in prosecuting his studies at 
Brand-Broughton. After pubhshing the Vindication^ 
before mentioned, early in the year 1738, he appHed 
himself witli great industry to compose the second 
volume of his work, notwithstanding the clamours, 
which had been raised, and now, grew louder, against 
the first " I go steadily on," says he in a letter to 
Dr, Middleton, Nov. 12, 1738, " amidst much ill 
" treatment If you ask, what it is tliat supports me, 
'^ I will tell you, my excellent friend : It is the love 
^^ of truth, and a clear conviction of the reality of the 
^^ Jewish and Christian Revelations." 

Animated with these principles, he went on with his 
great design, and seems to have spent the two or tliree 
succeeding years upon it. Only, in 1739> he drew up 
and published a short defence of Mr. Pope's Essay on 
Man, against M. de Crousaz, who had written a book 
to shew that it was constructed on the principles of 
Spinosa, and contauied a dangerous system of irre- 
ligion. But though this was a slight thing, and took 
up little of his time, yet as it respected so eminent a 
person, and had great consequences with regard tQ 
himself, it will be proper to enlarge upon it. 

It has been objected to Mr. Warburton, that, in his 
earlier days, he had himself entertained a prejudice 
againsti Mr, Fope^ and had even expressed it in very 

c 4 strong 
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strong terms. The offence taken had probably heen, 
occasioned by a severe reflexion, in one of his satires, 
on Mr. Warburton's friend and patron. Sir Robert 
Sutton. And, in that case, it is likely that he might 
express himself of the poet, witli too much warmth. 
For I will not conceal or disguise the infirmity of my 
friend. When liis moral feelings were touched^ he was 
apt to be transported into some intemperance of ex- 
pression, and was not always guarded, or even just, in 
bis censures or commendations. But a mind, naturally 
great, does not long retain this fervour, and, when 
cooled by reflection, is in haste to make amends for ks 
former excesses. It is impossible, indeed, that, under 
any provocation, he should be blind to so much mexiti 
as our great poet possessed ; and what he saw of this 
sort in any man, he was not backward, to dedare t9 
others. In his Vindication of himself, last year, he 
had shewn how much he admired Mr. Pope, by 
quoting a fine passage from him, and applying it to him- 
self in a way, that shewed an esteem of his morals, as 
well as poetry. Since that time, he had suffered so 
much abuse himself from angry zealots, and felt so 
strongly, in his own case, what it was for a well-meaning 
man to have his religious sentiments misrepresented, 
that this attack of M. de Crousaz would naturally find 
him in a disposition to resent it. 

Add to all this, that he saw with concern the ill use 
which some were ready to make of the supposed fatal- 
ism of Mr. Pope, and how hurtful it was to religion to 
have it imagined, that so great a genius was ill-inclined 
towards it. 

These reasons, working togctlier, seem to have de- 
termined him to take the part of the injured poet; as 
Ld^d he explains the matter himself in a letter of 

JUiJ 
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July i6, 1739, ^^ ^^- Middleton : — " A c'=^rtain great 
*' man is very angry with me for speaking of you in the 
" manner I did. I make no question but anotier sort 
of those they call great men will hold themselves 
outraged by me in my vindication of Mr. Pope 
" against M. de Crousaz in some letters which are 
*^ going to be collected together and published. But 
" I cannot forbear shewing my esteem of merit, and 
" my contempt of their calumniators, or thinking that 
" it is of use to Religion to prove so noble a genius is a 
" friend to it" 

These letters * were much read, and gave a new lustre 
to Mr. Warburton's reputation. They shewed the 
elegance of his tastei in polite literature, as well as his 
penetration into moral subjects. Mr. Pope was su- 
premely struck with them f , and might now exult, as his 
predecessor Boileau had done, when he cried out, iij 
the face of his enemies — 

" Arnauld, le grand Arnauld, fait mon apolqgie." 

From this time there w as an intimate acquaintance 
formed between the poet and his commentator. The 
effects of this union will be taken notice of presently. 
I now only add, that it was strongly cemented by a 
mutual profession of esteem, and a constant interchange 
of letters. 

Among these I find one which Mr, Warburton ad- 
dressed to his friend, in vindication of Sir Robert 
Sutton ; written, as appears, with the view of prevail- 
ing with him to strike tliat gentleman's name out of his 
satires. As it sets the author in an amiable light, and 
seems to confirm my conjecture, that his former dissatis- 

* See VoL XL 

t See his Letter i» his Worksj April 11^ 1739^ 

faction 
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fection with Mr. Pope had arisen from tliis circum- 
stance, I shall give it in the Appendix [A]. 

Towards the end of this year [1 739] he published a 
new and improved edition of the first volume of the 
D. L. and sent it to his friend Bishop Hare ; who, in 
a kind letter of Dec. 1, 1 739, returns his thanks for it, 
and adds — " I hope not only posterity, but the present 

age, will do justice to so much merit, and do assure 

you, it shall not be my fault if it do not." Which I 
mention to shew that the envy which was then rising 
very fast against the author of |:he D. L. and which was 
supposed to have the countenance of some conside- 
rable Churchmen, had made no alteration in the sen* 
timents of that great prelate, or lessened hi& esteem of 
him. Indeed on all occasions he expressed his regard 
for Mn Warburton in the friendliest manner, of which 
the following instance must not be omitted. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, who was a man of business, 
and had been Speaker of the House of Commons in 
Queen Anne's time, grew ambitious, in the latter part 
of his life, to be taken notice of as a critick on Shake- 
speare. He had seen some notes on his favourite poet 
by Mr. Warburton in Mr. Theobald's edition : and as 
he was now preparing one of his own, which he after- 
wards printed at the Clarendon press, he very justly 
conceived that the assistance of Mr. Theobald's co* 
adjutor might be of service to him in the execution of 
that project 

With this view he got himself introduced to Mn 
Warburton by the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Sherlock, 
and managed so well as to draw from his new acquaint- 
ance a large collection of notes and emendations, which 
were, in confidence; communicated to him in a series of 
private lett^^ 

. What 
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What followed upon this, and what use he made of 
those friendly communications, I need not repeat, as 
the account is given by Mr. Warburton himself in the 
lively preface to his and Mr. Pope's edition of Shake- 
speare, of which something more will be said in ita 
place. It is enough to say here, that he very reasonably 
resented this usage, and complained of it to his two 
friends, the Bishops of Salisbury and Chichester. The 
Jhnmr expresses his concern at this ill-treatment, and 
the more so, he says, as he had in some measure been the 
occasion of it ; i.e. by bringing Mr. Warburton and 
Sir Thomas Hanmer together. 

The latte?^ tells him, in a letter of May 9, 1 739 — 
** Sir Thomas Hanmer s proceeding with respect to 
Shiakespeare is very extraordinary. — I think you do 
very well to get your own papers out of his hands : 
'tis pity they have been so long in them, since 'tis 
probable he has squeezed what he could out of them; 
which is most ungenerous treatment." He concludes 
with saying — " I hope you will find leisure to give the 
*^ world a Shakespeare, yourself, which the sooner 'tis 
^ made known the better." 

And thus ended this trifling affair, which I should 
scarcely have mentioned but to do justice to the 
friendly temper of Bishop Hare, who interested him- 
self so kindly in all his concerns ; and to shew that 
Mr. Warburton's conduct was not directed by caprice 
or petulance, but was that of a man of sense and 
honour, and as such was approved by his most judicious 
friends. 

Mr. Warburton was so taken up with his studies, 
and found so much delight in them, that he rarely stir- 
red from home ; which he would often say there was 
no good reason for doing, except necessary business, 

aad 
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and the satisfaction of sedng a friend. What the 
world calls amusement from a change of the scene, 
passed for nothing with him, who was too well empk>y* 
ed to be tired of his situation, or to have a tliousht of 
running away from himself; which, after all, they, who 
are incessantiy making the experiment, find impossible 
to be done. Yet he sometimes found himself oUiged 
to go to London ; as he did in tlie spring of the year 
1 740 ; and he took that opportunity of making his 
first visit to Mr. Pope, of which he irmiiediately * gav6 
Dr. Middleton the following account : 

*' I passed about a week at Twickenham in the most 
" agreeable manner. Mr. Pope is as good a com- 
*^ panion, as a poet ; wid what is* more, appears to be 
^' sts good ennasi.'^ 

The last was indeed the consideratbn, that so mnch 
indeared Mr. Pope to him. He found him an honest 
and well-principled man ; zealous to promote the in*- 
terests of virtue, and impressed with an awful sense of 
religjion, natural and revealed. In shorty he found an 
image cf himself in his new acquaintance : no wonder 
then, their esteem and affection grew so fast as to give 
umbrage, in no long time, to a certain Nobleman> who 
Joad taken to himself the honour of being tlie guide and 
fhilosopher of Mr. Pope* 

The acquisition of this new friend came very season* 
ably to support Mr. Warburton under the loss of jmo- 
tber, the excellent Bishop Hare, who died, after a short. 
xUness^ the 6tb of April this year. 

How he felt that loss, the publick has been inform^ 
by himself in the pre&ce to the second volume of the 
D<» L. and with a flow of sentiment and expressioi\ 
which only the truest friendship, operating on a mind 

♦May 6, 174a., 
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Me his, could inspire. But we are better pleased to 
hear him express his sense of it in ft private letter to 
a friend. Speaking of the Bishop's death to Dr. Mid- 
dleton, in the letter above mentioned of May 6, 1 740, 
he saj^s — ^^ He has not left his fellow behind him for 
the love and encouragement of learning. I h^ve 
had a great loss in his death. He honoured me with 
his esteem and friendship. This I esteemed a great 
obligation. I never sought to increase it by any 
other dependance upon him ; and by the tenns on 
which we kept up a correspondence, he did me the 
" justice to believe, I expected no other.** 

This freedom of correspondence does honour to both 
parties; and was observed, with address, in this letter 
to Dr. Middleton, who had conceived Bishop Hare to 
have taken a prejudice against himself, for his liberty 
in professing some sentiments, not conformable to his 
Lordship s. He therefore insinuates there was no 
ground for such a suspicion, for that he himself, so 
much and so long in the Bishop's favour, had lived with 
him on the same free terms. He knew very well, that 
nothing could recommend his patron or himself to his 
friend's good opinion more, than such liberality on tiie 
one part, and so manly a conduct on the other. 

But the truth is, though Mr. Warburton very pro- 
perly sought 7iot to increase his obligation to Bishop 
Hare, he would certainly have received the highest, had 
it been in the Bishop's power ; which very probably 
ended with the Queen's death. 

In May, 1741, ^as published the second volume 
of the D. L. which completed the argument, although 
not the entire plan of that work, A work ! in all views, 
of the most transcendant merit, whether we consider 
the invention^ or the execution. 

A plain 
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A plafn simple argument, yet perfectly new, proving 
the divinity of the Mosaic Law, and laying a sure 
foundation for the support of Christianity, is tliere 
drawn out to a great length by a chain of reasonings 
so elegantly connected, that the reader is carried along; 
it with ease and pleasure ; while the matter presented 
to him is so striking for its own importance, so embel^ 
lished by a lively fancy, and illustrated, from all 
quarters, by exquisite learning and the most ingenious- 
disquisition, that, in the whole compass of modern o? 
antient theology, there is nothing equal or similar ta 
this extraordinary performance. 

Such is the general idea of the Divine Legation of 
Mose$. But for a more distinct conception of its frame ; 
to see at once 

— " the bearings and the ties, 

" The strong connections, just dependencies ; "* 

the reader is referred to the recapitulation at the end 
of the Vlth Book*, where the author himself has 
drawn up a brief comprehensive view of his wholei 
scheme, with great spirit. 

This year, but something earlier, came out Dn Mid- 
dleton's famous History of the Life of Cicero ; which 
w^as received by the publick, as it deserved to be, with 
great applause. Mr.Warburton took the first occasion 
to compliment his friend upon it ; and, as in the con- 
cluding part of tliat work Dr. Middleton had contro-» 
verted the account given of Cicero's pMlosophical 
opinions in the first volume of the D.L. he takes notice, 
that he had a more particular pleasure in the last 
section^ as he was more particularly interested in it ; 
iwid then proceeds to moralize in the following manner: 

* See VqL VL 
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^^ We perhaps shall neither of us be esteemed ortho- 
dox writers. But this we shall do, we shall give aa 
example to the world, which orthodox writers rarely 
do, and perhaps of more use to mankind, than most 
** of the refined subjects they engage in, that we can 
^ differ in many important points, and publicly avow 
^^ our difference, without the least interruption of the 
^* declared fiiendship and esteem, we bear to each 
^ other. And the Life of TuUy, and the D. L., ^ill be 
*' ^a rule, which few have set us and perhaps few will 
^* follow, how men, who esteem and love each other, 
should comport themselves when they differ in opi- 
nion. So that whichever is ri^t or wrong in opinion^ 
the honest part of the world will judge both of us 
*^ to be right in sentiment *." 

To whom Dr. Middieton replies, with great compla* 
cency, in the same strain — ^* As to the circumstance,. 
" firom which you draw so just and useful a lesson, of 
^ our differing from, each other in some particular 
'* opinions, as I was always persuaded that it could 
** not have any other effect upon you, so I have the 
** comfort to assure you, that I never felt the least im- 
'^ pression from it disadvantageous to our friendship. 
" It is the necessary consequence of that privilege of 
** our nature on which all men of sense set the highest 
" value, the liberty of judging for ourselves ; yet since 
** it would be a great satisfaction to me in all cases to 
^ find my judgement confirmed by yours, so, when 
" you are at full leisure, I should be glad to know the 
particular reasons which force you to differ firom me 
on the subject of Cicero s oj)inions ; to which alone 
•^ PUT difference in the present case is to be referrec^ 

♦ April 29, 1741 

'' that 
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*^ that as far as is possible wc masy come stili nearer to 
** each other *." 

Thus these two ingenious men ; and the same spirit 
breathes tlirough the rest of their letters : so that their 
if^hole temper seems to have resolved itself into a piin- 
eiple of general candour. Yet, within a month or two, 
a fresh difference of opinion taking place (though on ^ 
subject of no more importance than the cfther about 
Cicero, respecting only the origin of popish cere- 
monies) and neither side giving way, our tvi o candid 
friends tooled hasensibly towards each other, and seem^ 
thenceforward, to have discontinued their correspond- 
ence ; for I find no letters, that passed between them, 
of a later date than those of this year, which touch 
upon that difference. A memorable instance of out 
common weakness ! which sh^ws how httle stress is to 
be laid on those professions of candour, with whkb 
©ur letters and conversations overflow ; and how im-? 
possible it is for any lasting friendship to subsist 
between men of opposite principles and persuasions, 
however their feelings may for a time be dissembled, 
or disguised even to themselves, by a shew of good 
breecfing. 

For a contrary reason, the conformity of their sen- 
timents, the friendship between Mr. Warburton and 
Mr. Pope became every day closer and more confi- 
dential. In the beginning of this summer, when the 
business that had called him to London, on the publi- 
cation of his book, was over, he went down again to 
Twickei^am, and passed some weeks with Mr. Pope 
tliere, afxi in a country-ramble, which led th^a at last 
to Oxford. The university was naturally pleased at the 

* Cambridge, April 5, 1741. I suppose a misdate for 
May 5th, or Mr. W,arburton's letter is misdated. 

arrival 
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arrival of t\<ro such strangers, arid seemed desirous of 
inroUing their names among their graduates. The- 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was intended for the 
Divine, and tiiat of Doctor of Law for the Poet, as a 
testimony of their great respect for each. But intrigue 
and erivy defeated this sdheme • and the uttivefsity lost 
the opportunity of decorating with its hotiours the two 
greatest geniuses of the age^ by the fault of one or 
two of its members *. Mr. Pop.e retired with some 
ehagrin to Twickenham, but^ consoled himself and 
his friend with this sarcastic reflexion — " We shall 
** take ouf degree together in Fame, whatever we do at 
^* the university f/^ 

The time they spent togethef' this summer gave oc- 
isasion to some interesting conversations. Mr.War* 
burton suggested maiiy alterations and improvements 
of Mr. Pope's moral writings, and particularly advised 
him to strike out effer^ thing in them that might be 
suspected of having the least glance towards Jate or 
naturalism ; which he consented to, we are toldj with 
extreme pleasure X. It was also at this am6, that he 
concerted with him the plan of the IVth Book of the 
Dunciad §. 

Mi. Pope lost no time lA carrying it into execution. 
In November following h6 presses his friend to meet 
Wm at Prior-Park, mi the invitation of Mh Allen, with 
whom he then was, and tells him it was there that he 
Aould fiiid most leisure to profit by the advice he had 
^ven him " to resume the studies, which he had almost 
laid aside by perpetual avocationi and dissipations." 

♦ Pope's Works, Vol.IXv Lond. I753. . Letter CVIL 
t Sept. 20, 174 u % Pref. to his Works. 

§ Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Letter CX, note. 

Vol. I. ^ D Het^ 
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Here accordingly they met : a great part of the new 
poem HTis read and highly approved : the rest was 
finbhed in the course of the year i 742, and a project 
formed for making Mr.Warburton die Editor of the 
IV books complete ; which was executed very early hi 
1 743 ; and so much to the author s satisfaction, that he 
afterwards engaged him to sustain the like ofiice with 
regard to the rest of his Works ** 

I shall find a fitter place^ in the course of these re- 
flexions, to speak my owii sentiments of the' edition of 
Mr. Pope's works. All I have now to add on this in- 
teresting part of Mr. Warburton's life, is, that the most 
unreserved confidence continued between the two 
friends till Mr. Pope's death, in May 1 744 : and with 
what warmth of affection on botli sides, appeals from 
the last will and testament of the latter, and from 
the zeal of th6 formei* to fulfil bis intention, add to do 
all possible honour to his memory. 

It must, indeed, be Regretted that this tHtoiorable 
friendship commenced so late, and ended so soon. We 
might otherwise have seen the most valuable fruits of it 
Their hearts and heads were exactly attuned to each 
other ; and, had the life and health of Mr. Pope per- 
mitted, this harmonious agreement in the powers and 
purposes of two such men could not have failed to 
produce many a noble design in favour of virtue and 
tcliidon. 

The death of our great poet, was an event that could 
hot fail of putting the spirits of the ingenious in motion, 
and of exciting an emulation, among the lovers of 
polite literature^ to adorn his flgi^noi'y and virtues. It 
accordingly produced Mr. Brown's Essay on SaiirCf 
ivkich was addressed to Mr.Warburton, and so far 

♦ Letters 1X12, I13, 114, 115. 

approved 
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mpprdvdd by him, as to be prefixed to his editim 
of Mr. Pope's works. It also brought on the dawn of 
Mr. MasonVgenius, in The Monody\ entitled Musceus ; 
which gave so sure a presage of his future eminen^^ 
in poetry, and so advantageous a picture of his mind, 
that Mr. Warburton, on tiie sight of it, 

" With open arms received one poet more.'* 

Soon after Mr. Pope's death, Mr. Warburton re- 
ceived a letter from a learned and ingenious lady, Mrs. 
Cockbume, lamenting that event, and making sonie 
enquiry after Mr. Pope's works ; but the real purpj)se 
of the letter- writer was to draw Mr. Warburton intx> 
an explanation of his system concerning Moral Obli" 
gatiorij as delivered in the first volume of the D. L. it 
being different from one espoused by herself, which 
was that of Dr. Samuel Clarke* 

His answer to this Lady is written \^'lth great civility 
and politeness, and was so well received, that, when, a 
year or two afterwards, she drew up her confutation 
of Dr. Rutherforth's Essay on Virtue, she sent tlie 
manuscript to Mr. Warburton ; who was extremely 
pleased with it, and wrote a short preface in recom* 
mendation of that work. His Letter may be seen in 
the Appendix [B.] 

But to return to what I was saying of Mr. Pope*s 
friendship for Mr. Warburton. 

Next to the enjoyment itself of such a firiendship, 
the chief benefit Mr. Warburton derived from it, was 
the being introduced by his means to his principal 
(Heads ; particularly Mr. Murray, and Mr. Allen ; 
|;wo of the greatest and best men of the age. As \ 
Jbad myself the honour of beii^ well acquainted with 
IbsM €&c$lleat p^^n^ wA very nmh obliged to then^ 

p 2 \X£V^ 
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I iftay the rather be allowed to indulge myself ift the 
xecollection of their virtues. 

Mr. Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield and 
Lord Chief Justice of England, was so extraordmary 
^a person, and made so great a figure in the worlds that 
his name must go down to posterity, with distinguished 
honour, in the public records of the nation. For his 
shining talents displayed themselves in every depart- 
ment of the State, as well as in the supreme Court 
of Justice, his peculiar province ; which he filled 
'•with a lustre of reputation, not equalled perhaps, 
certainly not exceeded, by that of any of his pre- 
decessors. 

Of his conduct in the House of Lords, I can speak 
with the more confidence, because I speak fi'onfi my 
own observation. Too good to be the leader, and too 
able tQ be the dupe, of any party, he was believed to 
apeak his own" sense of public measures ; and the 
authority of his judgement was so high that, in regular 
times, the House was usually determined by it. He 
was no forward, or fi'equent speaker ; but reserved 
himself, as was fit, for occasions worthy of him. In 
debatCy he was eloquent as well as wise ; or rather, he 
became eloquent by his wisdom. His countenance and 
tone of voice imprinted the ideas of penetration, 
probity, and candour ; but what secured your attention 
and assent to all he said, was his constant good sense, 
flowing in apt terms and the clearest method. He 
affected no sallies of the imagination, or bursts of 
pa^on ; much less would he condescend to personal 
abuse or petulant altercation. All was clear, candid 
reaison, letting itself so easily into the minds of hk 
hearers as to carry information and conviction with it 
In a word, his public senatorial charact^ resembled 
; very 
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Wy mtich that of Messala, of whom Cicei^ «ays, 
liddressina himself to Brutus — 

" Do not imagiiie, BriituS) that, for Worth, hohouf^ 
^' and a warm love of his country, any one is eom=^ 
" parable to Messala : So that his eloquence^ in which 
^* he. wonderfully excels, is almost eclipsed by thieve 
** virtues. And ev6n in his display of that faculty^ 
** his superior good sense shews itself most : with so 
** much care and skill hath he formed himself to th^ 
** truest manner of speaking \ His powere of genius 
^^ and invention are confessedly of. the first size; yet 
^^ he almost owes less to them, than to the diligent and 
^' studious cultivation of his judgement *;" 

In the commerce of private life, he was easy, friendly^ 
^nd agreeable ; extremely sensible of merit in other 
knen, and ready on all occasions to countenance and 
produce it. From his early youth, he had attracted 
ihe notice, aiid obtained the friendship and applause, 
bf our gre^t poet. 

Mr. ALLE^^ was a maii of {ilain good sense, and 
ihe most benevolent temper. He rose to great con-^ 
sideration by farming the crOss-posts; which he put 
hito the admirable order in which we now find them ; 
Very much to the publiti advantage, as well as his own. 
He was of that generous compositioUj that his mind 
enlarged with his fortune; and the wealth he so 

* " Cave putes ptobitate, constantly, cura, studio rfeipub- 
*^ licae, quidquam illi simile esse; ut eloquentia, qu& mi- 
*^ rabilitei* excellit, vix iii eo locum ad laudandum habere 
^ vide;ttur. Quanquam in hac ips& ^apientia plus aoparet : 
** ita gravi judicio multS-tjUe arte se exerctiit in verissim6 
^* genere dicendi. Tauta autem indugtria est, tantumqu* 
** evigilat in studio, ut non maximfe ing^nip, quod in eo sum* 
•* mam est, gratia babenda videatur/* Cic. i^ Brutugii 1 . 1 5^ 

•t- D 3 honourably 
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honourably acquired, he spent in a splendid hospitality, 
and the most extensive charities. His house, in so . 
public a scene as that of Bath, was open to all men 
of rank and worth, and especially to men of distin* 
guished parts and learning; whom he honoured and 
encouraged ; and whose respective merits he was en- 
abled to appreciate, by a natural discernment and su- 
perior good sense, rather than any acquired use and 
knowledge of letters. His domestic virtues were 
above all praise. With these qualities he drew to him- 
self an universal respect ; and possessed, in a high 
degree, the esteem of Mr. Pope, who, in one of his 
moral essays, has done justice to his modest and 
amiable character. 

To these two incomparable persons Mr. Pope was 
especially anxious to introduce his friend; and it Mas 
not long before he experienced the most substantial 
benefits from this recommendation. 

In the mean time, his attention was turned towards 
that numerous host of answerers, which the D. L. of 
Moses had brought down upon him. The extensive 
argument, and mii^cellaneous nature of that work, had 
led him to declare his sentiments on a multitude of 
questions, on which he thought differently from other 
writers, and of course to censure or confute their 
opinions. Whole bodies of men, as well as indivi- 
duals of the highest reputation, were attacked by him ; 
and his manner was to speak his sense of all with 
freedom and force. So that most writers, and even 
readei*s, had some grefund of complaint against him. 
Not Ally, the fhje-|thinkers and unbelievers, against 
whom the tenour'^of his bpok was directed, but the 
heterodox of every denomination were treated witliout ' 
much ceremony ;' and of those, reputed orthodox, some * 

tenet 
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tenet or other, which till then they had held sacred,. 
ims discussed and reprobated by him. Straggling 
heresies; or embodied systems, made no difference 
with him ; as they came in his way, no quarter was 
given to eitlier : "his end and manner of writing," as 
Dr. Middleton truly observed, " being to pursue 
" truth, wherever he found it, and, from the midst 
* • of smoke and darkness, to spread light and day 
" around him *." 

Such a writer (independently of the envy, which 
ever attends superior genius) must needs have innume- 
rable enemies. And as all could not receive, nor the 
greater part deserve, his notice, he determined to select 
a few of the more respectable, out of the gross body 
of assailants, and to quit his hands o( them at once, 
in a general comprehensive answer. This was done 
by Remarks mi several occasional Rejections, in two 
parts ; the former published in 1 744, and the second 
(which he styles the last) in 1 745 ; and both, executed 
in such a manner as was not likely to invite any fresh 
attacks upon hirn f. 

Yet the rage of his answerers was not presently sub- 
dued. Writing to a confidential friend from Prior- 
Park the year following [July 15, 1746] he tells 
him — " I have a deluge of writers against me. But 
two great men have made me promise to answer none 
of them. They said — * You imagine the world takes 
as much notice of your answerers, as you yourself do. 
You are mistaken. The names of none of them 
were ever heard of in good company. And th^world 
wonders you should so misemploy your time.* To 

* Letter VII. in Dr. Middleton'i Works, Vol. II. 

t See Vol. XI. of this Edit. 

D4 >iKi& 
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this I said, ' It was true. But that tfaare was another 
body to which some regard should be had, the inferior 
Clergy.' They said, if such writers misled them, it 
was in vain for me to think of them. And indeed I 
begin to think Arbtotle mistaken when he defined 
man to be a rational animal. Not but I know the 
source of all this opposition is rather to be attributed 
to a bad heart, than a bad head. And you would be 
surprized at the instances of envy I could give you. 
Had I the complaisance to die to-morrow, it would all 
be over, before the end of the neek. I am in this, 
condition of a dead man, already, with regard to the 
Indies, there being, at this immense distance, no ro<Hn 
for envy, as you will see by the following extract 
of a letter I received from one of the Governors of 
Virginia f ' 

" I never had so much profit firom any book, except 
** the Bible, as firom your s. The flood of mfidelity 
*^ has reached us. The, blessing of God upon your 
" excellent pen will, I hope, preserve us fi-om the 
*• evil influence. Pennsylvania seems to be over-run, 
** with Deism. The Quakers are generally infected, 
and it being their constitution to have no established 
religion, their too-universal toleration receives all 
without distinction. And they who worship God, 
" and they who do not, are in the same esteem. 
** Your first and second volumes of the Divine 
Legation came over to their public library. I 
recommended it strongly. It soon became the 
subject of all conversation. Never were such 
** struggles about any book, who should first read it 
** The reasonable were convinced ; the obstinate were 
^* astonished. A fiiend of mine, of learning and station 
*^ there, spoke of it with the warmest praise ; be said, 

« it 
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^* it haxi made faim ten times more a Christian, than he 
** had ever been/'— 

These reflexions >vere consolatory to him, and made 
him bear with mpre temper the petulance of his adver* 
saries ; whom he seems to have neglected, till one of 
high fame and confident pretensions forced him again 
into the 6eld of controversy. But this was not till 
some years afterwards . ■ I now go on with my nar* 
rative from 1 745, 

Mr. Pope had very early introduced his friend to 
the notice of Lord Chesterfield ; who going this year 
Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, was desirous of taking 
Mr. Warburton with him, as his first Chaplain. He 
had his reasons for declining this offer ; but he had a 
proper sense of the civility, and made his public 
acknowledgements for it in a dedication of the Alliance^ 
reprinted with many corrections and improvements in 
J 748. The style of compliment in this piece will 
perhaps be censured as too high. But the truth is, 
that specious Nobleman had the fortune to be better 
thought of, in his lifetime, than he has been since. 
The general opinion therefore (which came confirmed 
to him by Mr. Pope) very naturally inflamed the 
expression of his gratitude, in that panegyrical epistie. 

After an acquaintance of some years, Mr. Allen 
had, now, seen so much of his friend, that he wished 
to unite him still more closely to himself by an alliance 
of marriage with an accomplished Lady of his own 
family *. 

This event took place in the beginning of the year 
1 746 ; and soon after, the preachership of Lincoln's- 
Jnn happening to become vacant, Mr. Murray, then 

* Miss Gertrude Tocken Mr. Allen's favourite niece. 
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Solicitor General, easily prevailed with the learned 
Bench to invite so eminent a person, as Mr. Warbur- 
foo, to accept that Office. 

II. 

Prom the time. of his marriage, Mr. Warburton 
resided chiefly at Prior-Park. In so agreeable, or, 
rather, splendid a retreat, he enjoyed health, affluence, 
and leisure; the best company, when he chose to 
partake of it ; and every other accommodation, which 
could be acceptable to iei man of letters. His ambition 
was, also, gratified with the highest personal reputa- 
ticxi; and, in due time, he succeeded to the chief 
honours of his profession. All this he could not but 
be sensible of. Yet, I have heard him say, that the 
most delicious season of his life was that which he had 
spent at Newark and Brand-Broughton» So delight- 
ful are the springing hopes of youth ! and so enchant- 
ing tiie scenes which open to a great genius, when he 
comes first to know himself, and to make trial of his 
powers ! The impression, these left upon him, is very 
agreeably described in a letter to Mr. C. Yorke, so late 
as the year 1 758. Mr. Yorke had acquainted him with 
an excursion he had been making into Nottingham- 
shire. In his answer from P. P. Oct 2, 1758, he 
says — " I am glad to understand you have amused 
yourself agreeably with a ramble into Nottingham- 
shire. It would have been the greatest pleasure to 
have chopped upon you at Newark : And I would 
*^ have done so, on the least intimation. I could have 
led you through delicious walks, and picked off, for 
your amusement in our rambles^ a thousand notions 
which I hung upon every thorn, as I passed, thirty 
" years ago.** 

But 
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But to return from this reflexion. 

The Preachership of Lincoln's-Inn had beeft otfercd 
him in so handsome a manner, that it could not be 
refused. Otherwise, the tiling was not agreeable to 
him. 

In a letter to Dr. Taylor * from Prior-Park, May 22, 
1 746, he says — " J think I told you in my last, that 
'* tlie Society of Lincoln's- Inn had made me an 
" unaniinous offer of the Preachership ; which there- 
^ fore I could not refuse, though I would gladly have 
"done it. For it Mill require five or six months 
attendance. And the advantage of the thing itself 
you may judge of, by this : ]Mr. Allen would have 
me take a house, for which I pay as much rent, as 
" tlpe whole Preachership is worth. This only to you, 
*^ And don't tliink I speak with any affectation when 
" I tell you in your ear, that nothing can be more 
" disagreeable to me, than this way of life. But I 
*' hope and determine tliat it shall not continue long, 
" Don't you pity me? I shall be forced to write 
" sermons : and God knows what will become of 
" the D. L. But if I can do any good in this new 
■^ station, I shall l^now how to bear the disagreements 
" of it, and that's all. How capricious is tlie fate of 
*' mortals 1 Any other clergyman would think himself 
** happy in such an honour as the Society has done 
* me. I believe it is the first f that has been done to 
^* theii' Preacher. Yet I have no joy hi it." 

* The Physician — firetof Newark, afterwards of London, * 
very eminent in his profes$ion, and t'roai his early youth a* 
friend of Mr. VVarburton's. 

t He means, by the unanimous offer of their preachership^ 
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The truth is, the attendance on the term broke m 
ttpon bis leisure ; and, what was worse, the necessit]^ 
he was under of composing sermons, with which h6 
was but slenderly providedj diverted hiiil from otlier 
things, for which he judged himself better qualified, 
and which he had more at heart. 

The fruits of his industry in this new office there 
trill be occasion to speak of, and to appreciate here- 
ftfter. For the present, it is true, his greater design§ 
received some interruption, sLnd particularly, as hci 
intimates, that of the Di L. ; although other Reasons 
tonciirred to make him defer (indeed tnuh too lotig) 
the proseciition of that noble wotk. 

In the year 1 747 appeared his edition of Shake* 
speare s works, which he had Undertaken at the instance 
of Mr. Pope. " He was desirous" — the editor speftljfi iri 
his own person^—" I should give a hew edition of this 
•* poet ; and that his editioh should be melted dou ri 
•* into mine. In memory of our frierldship, I have 
" therefore made it our joint edition *.'^ 

As the public envy was now at its height, from the 
rising fortune, as well as fame, of the autliof, this 
edition awakened a spirit of criticism, which hstunted 
him in every shape of dull ridicule, and solemn con- 
futation. Happening to speak of this, in a, letter 
written to him 1749 (for by that time I had the honour 
of being personally acquainted with him) he replies to 
me in the following lively manner — " I have, as you 
** say, raised a spirit without designing it. And, whil6 
^' I thought I was only conjecturing, it seems I was 
** conjuring. So that I had no sooner evoked the 
•* name of Shakespeare from the rotten monument 

♦ Preface to Shakespeare. ^ 

"of 
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^ tor his fofrifier editions, than a crew of strange dcTils, 
** BJdd more grotesque tlian any he laughs at in the 
** old farces, came chattering, mewing, and grinning 
^* round about me *." 

The outcry against him was, indeed, pretty much 

•what is here so pleasantly described. His illustradoos 
of the poet's sense were frequently not taken ; aixl his 

* corrections of the faulty text, not allowed. And, to 
speak candidly, it could scarce be otherwise. For, 

'thou^ all pretend to be judges of poetry, few have 

• any idea of poetical criticism. And, as to what con- 
'^riis the emendation of the text, the abler the critic, 

the more liable he is to some extravagance of con- 
jecture (as we see in the case of Bentley himself) ; it 
'being dulness, and not judgement, that best secures 

'him from this sort of imputation f • 

For 

* Prior-Paxk, Sejrt. 2S, 1749. 

+ The apology, which an eminent French writer maket 
for Joseph Scaliger, may serve for all Commentators of his 
'size: 

"** Je ne sjay si on ne pourroit pas dire que Scali^ar 

.^ avoit trop d'esprit, et trop de science, pour faire un boa 

,^ commentaire ; car ^ force d'avoir de Tesprit, il trouvok 

.^ ans les auteurs qu'il commentoit, plus de finesse et plus 

^ degenie, qu'ils n'en avoieat effecti vement ; et sa profonde 

/* literature ^toit cause qtfil voyoit mille rapports entre les 

** pens^es d'un auteur, et quelque point rare d'antiquitj^- 

*' De sorte qu'il s'imaginoit que son auteur avoit fait 

•^ quelque allusion k ce point d'antiquit^, et sur ce pied-li 

i^ il corrigeoitun passage. Si on n'aimemieux s'imaginer 

^ que Tenvie d'eclaircir un mistere d*erudition inconnu aux 

" autres critiques, Tengageoit a supposer qu'il se trouvoit 

/' dans un tel ou tel passage. Quoiqu'il en soitj^ les comr 

i^ mentaires qui viennent de lui, sont pleins de conjectures 

^** )22|rdies^ ingenieuses^ et fort sy avante?, mais il p'est gucrt^ 
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For the fest, such is the felicity of his geiiiut id 
festoring numberless passages to their integrity, and in 
explaining others which the author's sublime concep- 
tions, or bb licentious expression, bad kept out of 
sight, that this fine edition of Shakespeare must ever 
be highly valued by men of sense and^taste i a spirit, 
congenial to that of the author, breathing throughout 
and easily atoning, with such, for the little mistaken 
and inadvertencies, discoverable in it 

Mr. Warburton very properly neglected all attacks 
on his own critical fame. But of one, that wa$ madle 
soon after on the moral character of bis friend, he 
took more notice. In 1 749 an insignificant pamphlet^ 
under the name of A Patriot King^ was published by 
Lord Bolingbroke, or by his direction, with a preface 
to it, reflecting highly on M n Pope's honour. TTie 
provocation was siniply this. The manuscript of that 
trivial declamation had been intrusted to the care of 
Mr. Pope, with the charge (as it was pretended) that 
only a certain number of copies should be printed. 
Mr. Pope, in hi?, excessive admiration of his Lordship 
(which was the chief foible of his eliaracter) took that 
opportunity, for fear so invaluable a treasure of (patriot- 
eloquence should be lost to the public, to exceed his 
commission, and to run off more copies, which were 
found, after his death, in the printer's warehouse ; bqt 
with so little secresy that several of his friends; and 
in particular Mr. Allen (as l)e told me) was li^prized 
of it at the time, and by Mr. Pope himself. This 
charge, however frivolous, was aggravated beyond 

measure ; 

^ apparent que les atrteurs aycnt songg k tout ce qo*il leifr 
** fidt dire. On 8*4l6ignc de leur sens aussi bien quand oh 
^ a beaucoup d'esprit, que quand on n'en a pas," *" 
yaupe/Us de la Rqfubliqw des Letires, Juin 1684* 
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measure ; tod, notwithstanding the proofs Lord Boling- 
broke hs/d received of Mr. Ifope^s devotion to him^ 
envenomed with the utmost malignity. Mr. Warburtort 
thought it became tiim to vindicate his deceased foiend i 
and he did it so effectually, as not only to silence liis 
accuser, but to covei: hijn with confusion. 

And here let me have leave to pause a little, while^ 
in emulation of this . geiierqus conduct of my friend 
towards one great mao, I endeavour to perform the 
same office towards another ; the most amkble of bis 
time; who has suffered, in tlie public opinion, by a 
charge of immoral meanness brought against him by 
Mr. Pope himself, and, as I am persuaded, witliout 
tjie least foundation. , The person I mean is Mrik 
Addison, in whose good name, as in that of Mr. Pope, 
Virtue herself has an interest He and Mr. Pope 
were, likewise, friends i and this relation between them 
brings the two cases into a still nearer resemblance^ 
with each other. 

The charge, I allude to, is briefly this — IMr. Addison 
had uniformly * advised and encouraged Mr. Pope^ji 
translatiqii of the Iliad, from the year 1713, when 
the design of that work was fir&t communicated to him* 
He had even been zealous to promote the subscription 
to it;, and in May 1716, when a considerable progress 
had been made, in the translation, and some parts of it 
published, he speaks of it in the Freeholder, N^40, in 
the following manner : 

" When I consider myself as a British freeholder, 
*^ I am itijSL particular manner pleased with the labours 
** of those who have improved our language with the 
" translation of old Latin ^nd Greek authors ; and by 

* See Lettet^ to and from Mr. Addison, in Mr. Pope's 
Works. 
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** that means let us into the knowledge of what paA*«dl 
*^ in the famous governments of .Cifeece and Rbntie. 
*• We have ah-eady most of theif historians in bur own 
*^ tongue : and what is still more for thfe honour of our 
•" language, it has been taught to express with felegaricc^ 
" the greatest of their poets in each nation. The 
** illiterate among our countrymen may learn to judge 
** from Dryden*s Virgil, of the most perfect Epic per* 
** formance : and those parts of Homer which have 
" already been published by Mr. Pope, giye us rea* 
*^ son to thii^ the Iliad will appear in English with as 
•* little disadvantage to that immortal poem*** 

Nptwithstanding all this, Mn Pope believed, and 
his friends, as waS natural, believed with him, that in 
1-^15 Mr. Addison either translated himself, or em-» 
ployed Mr. Tickell to translate, the first book of the 
Iliad, in opposition to him. 

' If we ask on what grounds this extrtu)rdinary charge 
is bf ought against such a man as Mr. Addison, we ate 
ciSily told of some slight and vague suspicions, without 
* any tiling that looks like a pfoof^ either eittemal oi* 
Internal; What there is of the latter tends to confute 
the charge. For whoever is acquainted with Mn 
Addison's style and manner, must be certain that the 
tif'anslation was not his oum^ though SteelCj in a peevish 
letter written against Tickell *, has, it seems, itisinuated 
some such thing. And fot external proofs w^e have 
absolutely nothing but a report firOm hearsay evidence^ 
that Mr. Addison had expressed himself civilly of 
Tickelfs. performance ; whence it is concluded that this 
translation was, at least, undertaken by Mr. Addison's 
advice and authority, if not made by himselfi 

* Dedication of tlie Drummer to Mr. Congreve* 
;. Still, 
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: . JStUl,. it ^ill be owned, that so generous, a man as 
,lStu t^ope must believe he had some proof of this 
charge against his fi iend ; and I think, I have^ at 
length discovered what it was. 

1 have seen a printed copy * of Tickeirs translation/ 
ip which are entered many criticisms and remarks in 
Xfr. Pope's own hand. And from two of these, com- 
pared together, • I seem to cpUect the true ground of 
the suspicion. But the reader shall judge for himself^ 

To the translation, are prefixed a Dxdicatiojt, 
and Advertisement. The latter is in these words 
— " I must inform th^ reader, that, when I beg^ 
" this first book, I had some thoughts of translating 
** the whole Iliad : but had the pleasure of being di- 
" verted from that design, by finding the work was 
" fallen into a much abler hand. I would not therc- 
" fore be thought to have any other view in publishing 
V this small specimen of HomerV Iliad, than to 
" bespeak^ if possible, the favour of the Public to a 
" translation of Homer's Odyasefs, wherein I hara 
*' already made some progress." 
. To the words in this advertisement— wAew / began 
thisjirst book — Mr. Pope affixes this note— 5e^ the 
Jirst line of the Dedication. 

Turning to the dedication, we find it begin thus— 
" When I first entered upon this translation I was 
" ambitious of dedicating it to the late Lprd Halifax.'' 

.♦ It was then in Mr. Warburton's hands. It was after- 
wards sold, by mistake, among the otlier books which he had 
at his house in town, to Mr. T. Payne, and came at length 
into the possession of Isaac Reed, Esq. of Stople-Inn ; who 
was so obliging as to make me a present of it, to be kept in 
the library at Herdebury (in which that of Mr. Pope in 
incliided)^ whvie it now remains; . 

' Vol. L E On^\ 
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—Over against which words Is, likewise, entered, at 
Mr. Pope's hand, the following note. The tramlat&r 
^iBDOsJirst known to him [Lord ^Halifax] four months 
before his death. He died in May 1715. 
. Now, from comparing these two notes together, one 
sees clearly how Mr. Pope reasoned on the matter. Ht 
concluded from Hckeirs saying — when hejirst entered 
en this translation^ that is, began this first book^ ht 
thought of defeating his work to Lard HaKfojr-^ 
a^t he could not have entertained this thought, ff he 
had not at that time been known to Lord Halifax. But 
it was certain, it seems, that Mr. Tickell ivss first 
known to that Lord only Jour months before his 
death, in May 1715. Whence it seemed to follow^ 
that this first book had been written within, or since, 
^t time. 

Admittiog this conclusion to be rightly made by 
Mn Pope, it must indeed be allowed that he had much 
teason for his charge of insincerity on Mr. Addison, 
who, as a fiiend that had great influence with the trans* 
lator, would not have advised, or even permitted, such 
a i^ign to be entered upon and prosecuted by him at 
ihis juncture. But there seems not the least ground 
for such a conclusion. Lord Halifax was the ^reat 
patron of wits and poets : and if Tickell had formed his 
design of trlEuislatmg the Iliad long before Mr. Pope 
was known to have engaged in that work, he might very 
well be supposed to think of dedicating to this Ikf aece- 
nas, as much a stranger as he then was to him. Nothing 
IS more common than such intentions in literary men ; 
although Mr. Pope might be disposed to conduct him- 
isdf, in such a case, with more delicacy or dignity. 

I see, then, no leason to infer from the premise^ 

that Mr. Tickell began his first book but four months 

; -12 before 
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^belbre Lord Hati^'s death. ; For any fhkig that 
appears to the CQntrary):he might have 6^^t^«or ^enr 
^finished it, four yqars before that event, and have only 
relmquished the thoughts of prosecuting his translation 
from the time that ht found this work hadfollen^ as he 
aays, into an abler j that is, Mr. Pope's hand * 

These passages, however, of the Advertisement and 
Dedication^ reflected upon and compared together, 
furnished Mr. Pope, as I suppose with the chief of 
those odd concurring circumstances^ which, as we ac!& 
told *, convinced him that this translat^n of the fint 
/book of the Iliad was published with Mn Addi^on'a 
participation, if not composed by . him. If the work 
had been begun butjfoi^r months before its. appearance, 
it must have been at least by his allowance suid parti- 
cipation : if before that time (Mr. Tickdl's acquaint-* 
adce with Xord Halifax not being of so e^y ai date) 
it was, niost probacy, his own composition* iJUtfl 
to this latter opinion, it seems, Mr.Pope Jacjined. . 

How inconclusive these reasoniiigs are, we have bow 
4een. AU tibat remains th^r^fpre is to account for the 
publication at such a time. And for this, I see mAvthg^ 
Mr. TickeU s own . reason may not be accepted as tte 
true one — that he had no other view "in, publishing tkis 
specimen^ than to bespeak the fovour of the public io 
a translation of the Odysseisy in which he had tnadc 
wne progress. . 

The time, it must be owned, was an unlucky on^. 
But if Mr. AddisQn had, reaspa to beUeye hm iidend j» 
motive to b$ tliat which Jie professed, he » might think 
it not tit to divert him from ^ work which was likely 
to serveJbis interest (poetical translation being at that 
time ithe most li^crative employm^t «f a ^man of 

' ^ iache a^tei on Epistle «^ Dr. iWbatkaot/ 
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letters), and though it had less merit than Mr. Pope'St 
to do him some credit And for the civility of speaking 
well of his translation aften^^ards, or even of assisting 
him in the revisal of it, tliis was certainly no more than 
Mr. Addison's friendship for the translator required. 

That Mr. Addison had, in fact, no unfriendly inten- 
tion in the part he had taken in this afiair, b certain 
firom the passage before cited from the Freeholder, 
where he speaks so honourably, in May 1716, of 
Mn Pope's translation, after all the noise that had been 
made about Mr. Tickell's first book in the summer of 
1715* We may indeed impute this conduct to fear, 
or dissimulation : but a charge of this nature ou^t 
surely not to be madCi but on the clearest and best 
grounds. 

I have the rather introduced these observations 
into the account of my friend's life, as he himself had 
been led by Mr. IPope^s authority to credit the impu« 
tation on Mr. Addison ; and, on more occasions than 
one, had given a countenance to it And it is but 
justice to him, to assure the reader that when, some 
years before his death, I shewed him this Vindication, 
be professed himself so much satis6ed with it, as to 
say, if he lived to see another edition of Mr. Pope's 
works, he would strike out the offensive reflexions on 
Mr. Addison's character. 

To return now to our subject. — We left Mr^ War- 
burtcm illustrating the works of one of our great poets, 
and vindicating the moral character of another.. But 
whatever amusements, or frieadly offices, might employ 
his pen, he never lost sight of what he had most al 
heart, the defence of Religion* And a controversy 
tiien carrying on, concerning the miraculous powers 
of the Christian Church, betweeo Ik. Middleton and 

his 
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bis opponents, and so managed, on both sides, as to 
hurt the cause of Christianity itself, gave him occasion 
to explain his own sentiments on tlie subject in an 
admirable book, entitled Julian ; or, A Discourse 
concerning the earthquake and Jiery erniption which 
defeated that emperors attempt io rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem. This work was published in 1750, and is 
written throughout in the genuine spirit of its author*. 

It is introduced by an exquisite preface on tlie 
literary character of the Fatliers, and on the condition 
of moral science before, and after, the appearance of 
Christianity. 

This excellent book had die fate of the authoi-^s 
other writing*, to be censured at home. In a letter 
from Prior-Park to Dr. Balguy, Jan. 1 7, 1 75 1 2,— • 
" They tell me," says he, ** there are some remarks 
" published against my Juli^. I don't know the 
" nature of them, nor ever shall. That matter inte- 
•* rests every clergyman, that is to say, every Christian, 
^' in England, as much as myself. Besides, I have 
^* long since bid adieu . to controversy. I give 
" my sentiments to the publick, and there's an end* 
" If any body will oppose them, he has my leave. If 
" any body will defend them, he has my thanks. I pro- 
" pound them freely : I e.xplain them as clearly and 
^' enforce them as strongly, as I can. I think I owe 
'^ no more either to myself or truth. I am sure I owt 
'^ no more to the publick* Besides, I know a little 
" (as yoi| will see by the new edition of the first and 
'* second volumes of D. L.) how to correct myself ; 
'^ so have les3 need of this assistance from others : 
^* which you will better understand, wb^n you see 
^- that I have not received the least assist^ce from 

♦. See Vol. VIII. of this ftUt, 

S 3 1^ thq 
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^* the united endeavours of that numerous band of 
/^ answerers, who have spared no freedoms in telling 
^* me of my faults."* 

Again, some months afterwards, writing to the same 
friend — Bedford Row, May 12, 1752, he observes, 

— " I think you judge rightly of the effects of 
^^ Lord Bolingbroke's writings, as well as of their 
" character. As to his discourse on the Canon of 
•^ Scripture, I think it below all criticism, though it 
** had mine. He mentions (and I believe, with good 
" faith) that foolish rabbinical fable of Esdras* re» 
^^ storing the whole lost canon by Inspiration ; and 
^^ argues from it However, the redoubtable pen of 
^* Sykes, though now worn to the stump, is drawn 
^' upon him ; or, at least, threatened to be dr^wn. He 
'^ threatened, too, to draw it upon poor Julian ; but lie 
'^ left the execution to another. And who do you 
^^ think that other proves ? Somebody or other, by 
'' ftir more curious than myself, would unearth this 
" vermin ; And he is found to be one Nichols^ which 
** yout university some time ago prosecuted for stealing 
'^ thdr books, or rather should have prosecuted, 
*^ Have I not reason to blame you for your ill-timed 
^ clemency ? Had they hanged him, as Justice called 
^' upon them to do, my book had been safe. It is 
" true, he has not fulfilled the old proverb, but rather 
^^ contributed to a new one, " Save a rogue from the 

** gallows, and ^he "mil endeavour to save his fellow, 

^^ I had gibbeted up Julian, and he comes by night to 
" cut him down.** — ^The pleasantry of these re6exions 
has drawn me into a citation of them. Otherwise, 
It was scarce worth while to tell the reader what 
some of our own prejudiced countrymen thought of 
Julian. JPor ^ learned abroad were generally much 

takei) 
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taken with this work. Among others, the president 
Montesquieu *, who, it seem?, was then meditating a 
visit to his friends in England, writes thus to Mr. 
Charles Yorkf from Paris, June 6, 1753: ^* When you 
" see Dr. Warburton, pray let him know the satisfac- 
*^ tion I propose to myself in making a further ac- 
quaintance witli him, and in taking a nearer view of 
his great talents. His Julian charms me ; although 
1 have but indifferent English readers, and have; 
** myself, forgotten a great deal of what I once knew 
** of that language." 

And speaking of this work some years afterwards,- 
in a letter to me, Mr. Warburton says, '^ My Julian 
" has had a great effect in France, where Free-thinking 
*^ holds its head as high as in England. This is acon- 
** sblation to me, as my sole aim is to repress that in- 
^^ fernal spirit." And again, — " It has procured me 
^* the good will of the best and greatest noan f in 
** France; while there is hardly a nobleman in England 

^* knojvs I have written such a book t," 

This 

* " Quand vous verrez Mrile Docteur, Warburton, 
** je vous prie de lui dire l'ide« agreable que je me fais de 
*' faire plus ample connoissance avec lui ; d'aller trouver la 
'* source du sgavoir, et de voir la lumiere de I'esprit : son 
^ ouyrage 8ur Julien m'a euchant6,quoique je n'aie quede 
'* tris mauvais lecteurs anglois, et que j'ai presque public 
'* tout ce que j'eas9avois." 

+ Due de Noailles — ^The intelligence was co^itmunicated 
to the autlior by his friend, M. de Silhouette : i|rho admired 
his writings, and has translated some of them^. See Preface 
to Alliance* 

% In planning his treatise on Julian, he had proposed*, a4 
the title-page sets forth, to enquire into the nature of that 
evidence f tf^hich will demand the assend 0/ etery.reason/ixble man 

4- E 4 to 
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This admirable work, as I observed, took its rise 
from Dr. Middleton*s Inquiry concerning the miracu- 
lous powers in the Christian Church. That ingenious 
man died towards the end of this year ; and although 
some difference had arisen between them in 1741^ 
and seems to h^-ve kept them asunder for the rest of 
Dr. Middleton's life, yet no change appears to have 
been made, by tliis misadventure, in Mr.Warburton'a 
opinion or even* esteem of him, (so constant was he in 
bis friendships !) ^s the reader will see in the fpUowing 
extract from ft letter, which he wrote to me just before 
the Doctor's death; " Prior-Park, July 11, 1750. — 
" I hear Dr. Middleton .has been at London (I sup^ 
** pose to consult Dr. Heberden * about his health) 
*' and is returned in an extreme bad condition. — ^I aq^ 
" much concerned for the poor maii, and wish he may 
** lecover, with all my heart. Had he had, I will 
** not say, piety, hut greatness of mind enough, not to 
*^ suffer the pretended injuries of some Churchmen to 
^- prejudice hiin against Religion, I should love hioi 

'' living, 

to a mracviamfact. But this part of his plan he reserved 
for another discourse. The subjecfr was, in fact, resumed/ 
l^d ha^ been sufficiently explained in the Discourse on the 
Resurr6ctiop,Vol. X. Discourse XXIX. 

* Dr. Middjeton had been well acquainted with Dr. 
Hebcrden at Cambridge, where he flourished in great repu-^ 
tation,for several years, before he removed to London. He 
has now [^794]> for some time past, declined all business; 
but, through the whole course of it, was the mpst esteemed, 
<jf any physician I haye known, pot only for bis sikill, but 
generosity, in the exercise of his profession, — My own 
personal obligations to him must be my excuse for the 
liberty { take In payipg this small tribute of respect to hi«. 
merit and character* 
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** living, and honour his meinory when dead. Btrt^ 
** good God, that man, for the discourtesies done hin| 
^* by his miserable fellow-creatures, should be content 
'^ to divest himself of the true viaticum, the comforti 
*' the solace, the asylum from all the evils of humaa 
** life, is perfectly astonishing ! I believe no one (alj 
" things considered) has suffered more from the lowr 
** and vile passions of the high and low amongst our 
*^ brethren, than myself, Yet God fprbid, it should 
^^ ever suffer me to b^ cold in the GospeWnterests ! 
♦* which ai'e indeed so much my own, that without it 
♦* I should be disposed to consid^ humanity, as the 
♦' most forlorn part of the creation/' 

What this letter tenderly hints at, was the e^act 
truth. Dr. Middleton was an elegant scholar, an(i 
very fine w riter : but, his vanity having engaged hiox 
early in religious controversy on a subject w hich he 
did not understand, he had given just offence to some 
considerable Churchmen; and yet would not con- 
descend to recover their good opinion by retmcting 
what he had hastily and unwarily advanced, Hence^ 
the obstruction to his views of preferment ; which by 
degrees soured his temper so much, that his best 
friends (as Mr.Warburton found by experience) could 
not calm his resentments, or keep them from breaking 
out into some unhappy prejudices against Religion 
itself. This misadventure was the effect of bis passion, 
not judgement ; for his knowledge of theology was but. 
slight, and his talents not those which qualified him to. 
excel in that science. The bent of his genius and studies 
lay another way, and had raised him to great eminence 
in polite literature ; of which his Letter from. Rome^ 
and his Life of Cicero^ are shining instances. His*- 

-^ z$ other 
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oilier works arc of much less valuc^ and will soon b^ 
forgotten. 

Notliing shews tlie extent of Mr. Warburton^ii 
genius^ and the command he had of it, more, than his 
being able to mix tlie lightest w ith the most serious 

studies, and to pass, as liis friend speaks, 

> 

" From grave to gay, from lively to severe,'' 

with so much grace and facility : a stiiking instancQ 
of which power we have, here, in finding Julian 
between our two poets. For in the very next yea^ 
[1751] he appeared again, as a critic and commen- 
tator, in the noble edition he gave of Mr. Pope*s 
works. And, as here there was no room for emenda- 
tory criticism, of all others the easiest to be misapplied 
or misconstrued, so tlie public found very little to cen-^ 
hwre on this occasion. Indeed the main object of the 
edition being to do justice to his friend, it was natural 
for him to exert his whole force upon it ; and as none 
can divim so liappily of a poet's meaning, as the well- 
exercised critic, if he bo at the same time of a congenial 
spirit with hi» author, it is no wonder that he made 
this (what I formerly said of it, and still think it to be) 
the best edition that was eccr given of any classit. 

But, admirable as Mr.Warburton was in this elegant 
species of literature, we are now to take our leave of 
him under that character 5 his editions of Shakespeare 
and Pope being, as he himself expressed it to me, 
amusements, which his Jhndness for the works of one 
poet, and for t lie person of another, had engaged him ifh 
We are, henceforth, to see him only in his propel* 
office of Divine ; which he resumed when Mr. Pope's 
volumes were out pf bis h^ds^ and ennobled by a seft 

of 
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•of Sermons, preached by him at Lincoln VInn, aniT 
entitled Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion^ 
in two volumes; the former published in iTS^j and 
the other in 1 754 ; to which he added a third in 1 767, 
consisting chiefly of occasional discourses *• 

I bring his wcH'ks of this sort together under one 
view, that I may consider them at once, and give the 
reader an idea of their true character. 

He had used himself very little to write sermcms, till 
he came to Lincoln's-Inn. His instructions to hig 
parish had either been delivered without notes, or 
extracted from the plainest discourses of our . best 
preachers. In his present situation, he found it ne* 
cessary to compose his sermons, and with care ; YoA 
iiudience consisting wholly of men of education, and 
ihose accustomed to reasoniug and inquiry. Here 
was then a ^cene, in which his learning and knowledge 
mi^t be produced with good effect ; . and it was in this 
lund of discourse, that his taste and studies had qualified 
Jiim to e^cel. His sermcms are a(icordingly, all of 
them, of this cast ; not slight harangues on ordinary 
iubjects, but close, weighty, methodical discourses, on 
the most momentous doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion ; opening the grounds of them, and supporting 
them against objections ; expressed in that style of 
nervous doquence, which was natural to him, and 
brightened occasionally, but without affectation, by 
the liveliest strokes of imagination. In short, they 
were written for the use of men of parts and learnings 
and will only be relished by such. They are masterly 
in their way ; but fitter for the closet, than the Church ; 
I mean^ those mixt auditories, that are usually to be 
mjffSfAai in that place. 

♦ See Vols. IX. & X. of tWiBdit, 

There 
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Tliere had been a friendship of long standing between 
Mr. Warburton and Mn Charles Yorke ; cultivated 
yvith )g;i^eat afllction and esteem on both «ides; the 
fruit of which appeared in 1 753, in the offer of a pre- 
bend in the Cliurch of Gloucester, by the Lord Chan* 
eellor Hardwicke. In ackno^vledgement of this favour; 
Mr. Warburton addressed the first volume of the 
D. L. to his Lordship, when he gave tlia next editkHi 
of that work. Some, who were curious in observing 
coincidencies, and meant to dp honour bqth to the 
patron and client, took notice that the stall, to which 
Mr. Warburton was preferred, was the same in which 
the Lord Chancellor Nottingham, that great patron 
of all the learned Churchmen in his time^ had placed 
Dr. Cudworth : Such a ^innlitude was there appie^ 
liended to be between the two ^Magistrates ; and, sti}\ 
more strikingly, between the two Divines, authors of 
The Ifitellectuai System^ and The Divine Legation! 

But what idea of Dignity soever might be anncsxed 
to this prebend, he exchanged it, a year or two after^ 
for one of more value in tlie Church of Durham^^ 
which Bishop Trevor (who did himself honour by tlio 
disposal of his preferments) very obligingly gave him, 
at the request of Mr. Murray (now Attorney G^peral) 

in 1755. 

He had been made Chaplain to tlic King, the year 
before ; and that promotion, as well as the present^ 
making it decent few him to take hjs Doctor s 4^gre^ 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dn Herrhig, very 
wisely took to himself the honour (which the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had unhappily declined) of conferring 
that distinction upon him. 

But while his friends were vying with each other 

in their good offices and attempts to serve him, a^ 
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matter &r mote interesting to him, than any prefef^ 
menty en^iged his attention during the course of these 
two years. 

Lord Bolingbroke died in 1751, and his philosophy 
cal works were published in 1753. Every one knows 
the principles and presumption of that unliappy noble- 
man. He was of that sect, which, to avoid a more 
odious nejooky chuses to distii^isb itself by that of 
Naturalism; and had boasted in private, what feats 
he should be able to perform, in tiie attack, he had 
long threatened, on all our metaphysics and theology; 
in other words^ on natural and revealed religion* 

Some had the simplicity to believe him on hi9 word ; 
and others, it may be, wished him success. All sertous 
men stood aghast at the loud vaunts of this Goliah of 
the infidel party; tnd, prepossest with the ideas of 
consequence, which the fond applauses of his- friends, 
and (what must ever be lamented) of his tuneful friend, 
had thrown about him, waited with anxiety for the 
event 

In the mean time, as that fiiend said divinely well 
(for surely, in this instance, he prophesied, as well as 
sang) 

" Heaven with loud laughter the vain toil surveys, 
^ And buries madmen in the heaps they raise." 

Dn Warburton had very early penetrated the views 
of Lord Bolingbroke; and, observing some tincture of 
his principles (but without the knowledge of the author, 
who could not be trusted with the secret) artfully 
instilled into the Essay on Man^ had incurred bis 
immortal hatred by makmg the discovery, and, in con- 
sequence of it, by reasoning Air. Pope wt txf his 

hands. 
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hands*. It wcB easy to fimresee what would fofioir 
from this vigilant and able Divine, when bis Lord-' 
•hip 8 godless volumes should come forth ; and the 
dread of it seems to have kept than back, for the 
remainder of his life. The interval^ however, was 
made good use of, in seasoning them with poigpaiit 
invectives against the Alliance and Divine Leg^3itio% 
and with whole pages of the grossest personal abuse: 
So that, whaGi they appeared. Dr. Warburtxm wa» 
provoked, as wdl as prepared, to ^ve them a atriet 
examination, and was animated to the uadertakiog by 
a just resentment, as well as religious zeal. 

And these two principles (the most operative in our 
nature) were never exerted to better fMirpooe, or taritb 
greater eflfect He planned the View of his Phfloso- 
phy in Four Letters to a Frie$id% and in writing it 
hBA surpassed himself; the reasoning and the wit being 
alike irresistible, the strongest and l^enest tibat cm 
be conceived. He himself was not a litde pleated 
with this work, and says . in confidence to a frimd :{: , 
'■ I have given to it all the finidiing in my powor ; and 
'^ reckon, if any thing of mine should stumble darwn 
" to posterity, it will have as good a chance as any. 
" And now — Ccestmartemquc reponor 

Som^ of Dr. Warburton's firiei^s (such of them, I 
mean^ as had been the friends of Mr. Pope) had, of 
cpurse, been acquainted with Lord Bdingbroke; and 
were very naturally in the common bpinion of his 
parts, and abilities, without knowing mucli, or peidiaps 

« See Vol. XU. of this Edit. '' View of Lord Boli|i£- 
brokers Philosophy,*' Letter IV. 

t Mr. Alien of Prior-Padu % Pr. Balgay*. 

any 
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iUpf litmg, of hid religious iietitiineitts. These tf^ere likely 
to tik&eofieficie Ht liie lireedom of the VieWy 'which was tft 
ttiew him in k light very different from that in which th^ 
World had hitheito seen him. The consecjuenoe to hioi^ 
iMlf wild clearly 4breseai, and with no smaiU concern^ 

Writing frcrni P. P. to Mr, C. Yorke, Aug. 24, 17*54^ 
livfaile these letters were drawing up, he says-^^^ I am 
^ busy wiA my second volume of Sermons, which I 
^ pTopcuBe to publish ^arly in the winter. I amuse 
•• myself ttoo wWi another thing, which, were you herci^ 
^ you would be j^ngued with : because I never like 
^ my 'tidi^ M W^U as white yail «are reading them« 
"^ I hftye a better reason for your re&ding them. Bu^ 
^ to tell you tiie truth, this flatters me most — ^Thto 
*• ttnngivill be without my name, and a secret I wish 
^ it may in no degree displease one I have so mudi 
^ teasoii to va3ue, ad our friend; liay, I would not 
* have it displease any of hb friends, on his accooift 
^ Yoti will ask me then why I verture upon it ? t 
•* iirill tdl you sinceitely. I think it my duty ; for I 
^ am a Chrii^tian. I think t was designed to be «lw 
^ dedaxed enemy of Infidelity; for I am a little 
^ fenaticid.*' 

In a letter also to toe, Sept. 7, 1 754, he says — ^^ As 
" to my View of Bolingbi bke, I tell it you in con- 
'^ fldence, I aiti apprdiensive of displeasing some by 
'^ it whom I most honour, and at a critical time. Se 

that I solemnly assure you, nothing but the sense 

of indispehsable duty, as a Christian and a Clergy 
^ man, could have induced me to run the hazard oT 
^ doing myself so much injury. But jaeta est alea. , 
^ All other considerations arp now past with me; 
^' and I let Providence take its course without any 
^ solicitude m my part'* 
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And again, Dec. lo, 1754, some lime after the twt 
first letters were published, and while he was prepstr^ 
ing the two last — ^' 1 go on pushing this grand enemy 
'* of God and Godliness. But wlitt I predicted «to 
" you, I am sorry to tell you, 1 have experia^ed tp 
** be true ; that I treafd per chteres dolasas. How- 
*^ ever, my duty tdls itoe, this is^ a capital case, and 
** I must on.** 

What he alludes to, is an anonymous letter, sent 
him by the post, and expostulating with . him, but in 
the friendliest tenni, on the manner in which he had 
treated the subject of the View, in the parts already 
printed. He guessed at the writer*, and had the 
highest respect for him. He resolved, therefore^ ta 
make his apology to him, and (as he was denied the 
opportunity of a private explanation) in a public 
answer to his letter. Accordii^gly, in 1 755, be printed 
the two concluding letters of th^ View, with an Apology 
for the two Jirst:\ ; which now stands in this ^tioi^ 
as it did in the subsequent oae» of the View in the 
jauthor s lifetime, as a [ireiatory discourse in vindica- 
tion of the whole work. The occasion of the subject 
fired the writer. His very soul came out in every 
sentence, and is no. where seen to more advantage than 
in thij Apology ; which is written tliroughout with a 
peculiar glow of sentiment and expression, and is^ at 
pnce, the most interesting, and the most masterly of 
all his works. 

It had the effect, which was natural, on the so 
much respected letters-writer; who thought fit to pre- 
serve an inviolable silence in regard to thb apolc^^ 

♦ Mr, Murray. 

t See- Yd. XH. of tiiis Edit. 

but, 
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biit, by a signal act of friendship, done to the author 
very soon after* shewed how entirely satisfied he 
was with him. 

As to the " View " itself, it was universally read and 
admired. The followers of Lord Bolingbroke and his 
philosophy hung their heads : the friends of religion 
took heart : and these big volumes of impiety sunk 
immediately into utter contempt. 

After this complete triumph over the great Chieftain 
cf his party, it would scarce be worth while to cele- 
briite his successes against inferior adventurers, if ofte 
of them had not published his own shame ; and if 
trhat I owe to Dr. Warburton's memory did not require 
me to explain a trifling matter, in which I happened 
to be concemed. 

Mr. Hume had given an early specimen of his free- 
^itiking philosophy in some super-subtile lucubrations 
of the metaphysical kind : which however did no great 
Btiischief to religion ; and, what chagrined him almost 
fts nfWch, contributed but little to his own fame, -being 
too sublime, or too dark, for the apprehensions of his 
feaders. For so good a purpose as that of assisting ' 
iii the common cause of impiety, he thought fit to 
dotne but of the clouds, and to attempt a popular vein 
of writing, as the more likely to get himself rei^d and 
talked of in the world. In 1 749 he therefore gave the 
pabKc a hash of his stale notions, served up in the taking 
form and name of Essays, and with a stronger, at least 
a more imdisgiiised, mixture of Atheism than before. 
■' Dr; Warburton, who was then sending his Julian 
to the press, saw these Essays, and had thoughts of 
closing that work with some strictures upon them. 
In a letter of Sept. 28, of that yqar, to a fiiend at Cam* 

* See page 6o, 
• Vol.1. ^ V bud^ 
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bridge, he says, — *' 1 am tempted to have a stroke at 
** Hume in parting. He is the author of a little book 
" called Philosophical Essays : In one part of which 
" he argues against the being of a God ; and in another 
** (very needlessly, you will say) against the possibility 
" of miracles. He has crowned the liberty of the 
" press. And yet he has a considerable post under 
" the government. 1 have a great mind to do justice 
** on hb arguments against miracles, which I think 
" might be done in few words. But does be deserve 
" this notice? Is he known amongst you? Pray, 
*' answer me these questions. For if liis own weight 
" keeps him down, I should be sorry to contribute tf} 
'^ his advancement to any place, but the pillory/' 

No encouraging answer, I suppose, was returned to 
this letter ; and so the author of the Essays escaped, 
for this time. His next effort was to discredit Religioo 
by what he calls, its Natural History. This book 
came out early in 1757, and falling into the hands of 
Dr. Warburton, provoked him, by its uncommon li'« 
centiousness, to enter on the margin, as he went along, 
such remarks as occurred to him. And when that was 
too narrow to contain them all, he put down the rest 
on loose scraps of paper, which he stuck between the 
leaves. In this state the book was shewn to me (asi 
I (jhanced at that time to be in London ^itl\ tl^Q 
author) merely as matter of curiosity, and to give mc 
an idea of tlie contents, how mischievous and ex^ 
travagant they were. He had then written remark* 
on about two thirds of the volume : And I liked them 
so well, that I advised him, by all means, to carry them 
on through the remaining parts of it, and then to fit 
them up, in what way he thought best, for public usi^ 
Vhich I told him they very well deserved. Jle put by 

4 '. tb» 
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this proposal slightly ; but, when I pressed him again 
on this head, some time after, in a letter from Cam- 
bridge, he wrote me the following answer. 

As to Hume,' I had Idid it aside ever since you 
were here. I will now, however, finish my skeleton. 
'* It will be hardly that. If then you think any thing 
can be made of it, and will give yourself the trouble, 
we may perhaps between us do a little good, which 
I dare say we shall both think will be worth a littfe 
pains. If I have any force in the first rude beating 
out the mass, you are best able to give it the elegance 
of form and splendour of polish. This will answer 
my purpose, to labour together in a joint work to do 
a little good. I will tell you fairly, it is no more the 
thing it should be,^ than the Dantzick iron at the 
forge is the gilt and painted ware at Birmingham. 
** It will make no more than a pamphlet ; but you 
shall take your own time, and make it your summer's 
amusement, if you will. I propose it bear some- 
^' thing like this title— -^ Remarks on Mr. Hume's late 
" Essay, called, The Natural History of Religion^ by 
" a Gentleman of Cambridge, in a Letter to the Rev. 
" Dr. Warburton.* — I propose the address should be 
" with the dryness and reserve of a stranger, who likes 
^* the method of the Letters on Bolingbroke s philo- 
** sophy, and follows it here, against the same sort of 
" writer, inculcating the same impiety, Naturalism, 
** and employing the same kind of arguments. The 
" address will remove it from me ; the author, a 
** gentleman of Cambridge, from you ; and the secrecy 
** of printing, from us both." 

I saw by this letter, he was not disposed to take 

: much trouble about the thing. Accordingly his papers 

were soon after sent down to me at Cambridge, pretty 
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much in the state I had seen them in at Lcmdmi, 80 
fJEur a£ they then went, only with additional entries m 
the latter part of the book. However, in this careless 
detached form, I thought his observations too good to 
be lost. And the hint of the Address suggested the 
means of preserving them, without any mjury to his 
reputation, and indeed without much labour to myself. 
Having, therefore, transcribed the Remarks,* with 
little alteration, I only wrote a short introduction and 
conclusion, merely to colour the proposed fiction ; and 
in thb form, sent them to the press. 

When Dr- Warburton saw the pamphlet, he said, 
I should have done much more, and worked up his 
hasty remarks in my own way. He doubted, also, 
whether the contrivance, as I had managed it, would 
not be seen through. But in this he was mistaken; 
for the disguise, as thin as it was, answered its purpose 
in keeping the real author out of sight. 

Mr. Hume in particular (understanding, I suppose, 
from his bookseller, who was also mine, that the manu- 
script came from me) was the"^ first to fall into the trap. 
He was much hurt, and no wonder, by so lively an 
attack upon him, and could not help confessing it in 
what he calls his own Life ; in which he has thought 
fit to honour me with greater marks of his resentment, 
than any other of the writers against him : nay the 
spiteful man goes so far as to upbraid me with being a 
Jbllozcer (indeed, a closer, in this instance, than be 
apprehended) of the fVarburtonian school. 

This idle story would not have been wortli the 
telling, but for the reason already given, That I could 

* They are given in VoL XIL of this edition^ in their 
original focm. 

not^ 
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not, in justice to the author, take the merit of so fine 
a work to myself. And yet in disclaiming it, the 
reader sees, I make but an awkward figure, as bdng 
obliged to open the secret of our little stratagem, in 
which the grace of it mainly consists. 

Dr. Warburton had now, for some time, been pre- 
paring, and in 1 758 he printed^ a correct and improved 
edition of the first volume of the D. L. The notes to 
this edition are numerous and large ; some of which 
are answers to objections made to him by Archbishop 
Seeker. " Where you find me, says he in a letter to 
" one of his friends [P. P. April 19, 1758], speaking,- 
** in the notes, of objections that have been made, 
*^ understand them of the present Archbishop's, who 
*V formerly gave me some sheets of tliem, which I have 
" still by me, and have in this edition considered all 
" I thought worth observing." 

Dr. Seeker was a wise man, an edifying preacher, 
and an exemplary Bishop. But the course of his life 
and studies had not qualified him to decide on such a 
work, as that of the D. L. Even in the narrow walk 
of literature he most affected, that of criticising the 
Hebrew text, it does not appear that he attained to 
any great distinction. His chief merit (and surely it 
was a very great one) lay in explaining clearly and 
popularly, in his sermons, the principles delivered by 
his friend. Bishop Butler, in his famous Book of TXe 
Anahg^j and in shewing the important use of them 
to Religion. 

Of this last admirable prelate, what Dr. Warburtou s 
sentiments were, appears from a letter he wrote to 
Dr. Balguy on his death, which happened in 1752 — 
^' You have heard of the death of the poor Bishop of 
" Durban). The Church could have spared ^orne other 
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^' prelates much better; and, in its present condition^' 
*\ could but ill spare him. For his morals and serious 
'^ sense of religion (to say nothing of his intellectual 
^^ endowments) did honour to his station. His death 
is particularly unhappy for bis chaplain, Dr. Forster. 
He is my friend, whom I much value, as one of 
great worth, and whose ill luck I much lament He 
ha^ not only seen his hopes drop throu^, when he was 
every thing but in the very possession of them, but 
has lost a patron, who deserved tlie name oifriendj 
which goes much harder in the separation than llie 
other." [P. P. June 21, 1752.] 
In the memoirs of such a life, as I am now writings' 
nothing, I am sensible, interests the reader less than the 
chapter of preferments. Yet these must not be wholly 
overlooked. Towards the end of the year 1757, Dr.' 
Warburton had been promoted to the Deanery of 
BristoL And in the beginning of the year 1760, by 
Mr. Allen's interest with the minister, Mr. Pitt, he was 
advanced to the Bi$hoprick of Gloucester. 

IIL 

IN the common estimation, this last was a prefer* 
ment suitable to his merit. Mr. Pitt himself gloried 
in it, as what did honour to his administration. I re- 
jQfiember to have seen a letter of his, in which he said-— 
that nothing of a private nature^ since he had been in 
office^ had given him so much pleasure^ as his bringing 
Dr. Warburton upon the Bench. This virtuous self* 
gratulation became the minister ; and others may be 
of his mind. But I have sometimes doubted with 
myself, whether the proper scene of abilities, like his, 
be not a private station, where only great writers have 
the leisure to do great things. 

Here, 
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Hei^ f^t k^t, it was that Thi; Alliance and 
Divine Legation were written: And here, too, 
was composed the immortal work of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, which, in the end, proved so fatal to our 
English Disciplimrlmis ; now rising again in the- 
shape of Leipelkrs tmd Sociniam; but to fall again, 
in good time, by one or other of our learned clergy, 
going fortfci against them, in the spirit of order and orthp- 
doxy, from the coqI invigorating «hade of privateltfe *, 

But let me ngt be misunderstood. When I say that 
great men should not be taken from their privacy, I 
epeak of great men indeed^ The Church is, no dqubt, 
much benefited • and adorned by a learned prelacy. 
The pastoral functions canQot well be discharged by 
any other. But a genius of the high qrder, here men* 
lioned, is given by a gracious Providence, now and 
then, in a course of ages, to correct^ as Dr. Middletoa 
observed, th€ sentiments an4 manifers of mankind. 

Such a man as-tbis, is lesfiened by elevation: hg 
Uj in himself, methinks, too great tq be advanced. 

But be this, as it may ; it must he allowed that 
religion and learning suffered somewhat by his promo? 
tion, as it interrupted those designs which he ha4 
fonned for the service of both, and would Jiaye exe-? 
cutcd, if his whole time had been at his command.^ 
Jle himself lameilted this inconvenience qf his public 

* Soon after I had hazarded this prediction, I had th^. , 
pleasure to see one half ,pf it completely fulfilled. See 
Dr. Horsley's Charge tg the Clergy of the 4rchde<iconry of\ 
St. Alban^Sy and his unanswerable Letters^ in vindication of 
it, — ^This able Divine was deservedly advanced to the see 
of St. David's in 178S ; and has since [1793J been 
translated to that of Rochester ;— and this year [1802] 
(Q tlmt of St. Asaph. 

+- F 4 Station ; 
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station ; and, after all, waa not able (such wju die root 
hts former habits of study had taken in him) to be so 
active m it as be wished. 

Ha perfonned the ordinary duties of his office with 
regularity ; but further than this he could not prevail 
with himself to go. And perhaps, on the whole, it 
was better that he did not ; as the leisure he tlius pro^ 
cured to himself, 'was spent to more advantage in 
defending Religion, than it could have been in a vain 
endeavour to support that discipline, which the spirit; 
pf thetim^s has utterly overthrown. 

They who stood at a distance from him, and knew 
him only by the report of such as had no kindness for 
him, concluded, at least, that he would take an active 
part in tlie House of Lords. I have heard of a 
certain minister, who dreaded his promotion t)n this 
account, and thought he saw a second Atterbury in 
the new Bishop of Gloucester. But all such were 
egregiously mistaken. Alas, he had neither talents 
nor inclination for parliamentary intrigue or parlia*^ 
mentary eloquence. He had other instruments "of 
fame and consideration in his hands, and was infinitely 
above the vanity pf being caught 

*• With the fine notion of a busy man," 

09 one of our poets * well expresses it 

On the 30th of January 1 760, teii days after his 
consecration, be preached the customary sermon beforei 
the Lords^ I meptipn this only, because his sermon, 
lyhich of coijrse was printed, is pne pf th^ best he ever 
Tvirote, and the best, wjthpijt question, th^t ever was 
preached pti that day. It (joqld not be apy other, 
ijnce^ |}esides his great abilities, as a writer, he pos« 

. f Prydeq, 
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isessed a perfect knowledge of our history, '^rid of that 
period of it in particular. I have heard hirri sajv 
there was scarce a pamphlet or memoir, published 
between 1640 and 1660, which he had not read; 
This predilection for the history of the rebellion,^ 
seems to have been occasioned by a circumstance 
just touched by me in the entrance of this discourse. 
I observed that his grandfather had been active in that 
scene. His grandmother, a woman of sense - and 
(spirit, lived to a great age, and \^^ld often (as I 
have heard him say) take a pleasure to relate to him,- 
i^hen a boy, such passages of those times as she. 
remembered and was well acquainted with. This 
taste of those transactions, made interesting to him by 
the part which his family had taken in them, raised air 
eager curiosity in him, as he grew up, to know more of 
the subject. And thus, he not only acquired an early 
insight into that part of our history, but continued 
through life to be so fond of it, that he had thoughts, 
atone time, of writing the history of the civil wars; 
and would without doubt haVe done it with supreme 
ability, and, as the tenour of his sermon shews, 
with equal candour, if the studies of his own pro* 
fession had left him at leisure to engage in so great 
fi M ork. 

Lord Clarendon was one of his favourite characters, 
ps well as writers ; he honoured the man, and admired 
his jhjstory of the Grand Rebellion in the highest 
degree. Yet there is a copy of that work, now 
extant and in the hands of his family, in which he 
has entered marginal notes containing so minute a ; 
censure of all that is blameable in it, that a stranger 
who had )i^ard notliing of his predilection for Lord 
Clarendon, would be apt to tliink him ^n enemy to 

+- F 5 ' the 
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the noble person's writings and reputation. With 
such wonderfiil impartiality is the censure made * ! 

Another instance of his skill in the story of those 
times, and of his fairness in representing it^ may be 
mentioned. When he was one summer in residence at 
Durham, he found Neals History of the Puritans ia 
their library^ and for his aipusement took it with hun 
to his own bouse, and scribbled emugh upon the mar^ 
0ms of the several volv^mes (I use liis own words in a,. 
letter to me), to expose and Qonfute the mistakes and 
pusrepresentations of the writer. By the favqur of a, 
friend, I have obtained a correct copy of those notes, 
and believe the reader will agree with me, that they 
deserve a plaCQ in this complete collection of hh 
works f. 

To put things of a sort together, I will here men*, 
don another book, which he has rendered valuable 
by some manuscript animadversions. Writing to me 
fixMn Weymouth, where Mr. Allen had a house, and( 
where he generally passed some part of the year wit^ . 
his family, he tells me how his hours of leisure were 
employed at that plape. The letter is dated Sept s^ 
1758. " If you were here, yoi; would see hoiy I have 
*^ scribbled over the margins of Tindal s Christianity 
^ as Old as the Creation^ I think I have hiin as sure 
" as I had Collins, That is, I overturn the je>///ar^ 
" of this famous edifice of impiety : which all thcj 
•* writers against him hitherto bave left standing \ 
" busying themselves only to untile his roof. .This. 

• Since I wrote this paragraph, the vf^luable copy,' 
alluded to, of Lord Clarendon's History, has been very 
obligingly put into my hands, to be; preserved in Hartley 
bury Library. 

t See Vol. Xn. 
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^1 is-my priesent amusement for a fortnight at Wey- 
« mouth V 

The Bishoprick of Gloucester was the more agree^ 
aWe to him (as the Deanery of Bristol had been for the 
same reason) on account of its situation, beuig in the 
xieighbourhood of Prior-Park. At so small a distance* 
from his diocese, he could perform the duties of it 
ivithout much trouble, or loss of time in journey*, 
which were always irksome to him. Yet some months 
in the summer he usually passed at Gloucester, and 
resided there altogether after Mrs. Allen's death. 

Wherever he was, he chiefly employed himself m re- 
vising his printed works, with the view of making theitf 
as complete and useful as he could. 

Among others, he spent some time on his Sermons; 
and in 1761 he reprinted one of them, which he took 
to be of importance, in a small size, that it might be 
more known, than it was likely to be in the larger 
volume. This was a well-considered and elaborate 
discourse on The LonTs Supper f : a subject, which 
had been so embroiled by two eminent writers of op- 
posite principles, that it became necessary to take it 
out of their hands, and to guard the public from being 
bewildered and misled, either by a Popish or Soci- 
nian comment. In a moderate compass (for he never 
dealt in the verbiage of ordinary writers) he has re- 
futed the system of either party, and explained his 
own notion of the sacrament (which was, also, that erf 
the great Cudworth) in so clear a manner, that few 
men of sense and judgement will now question where 
the truth lies. 

* This book is also in my possession, and will be found in 
fbe Libraiy at Hartlebury. 

+ See Vol. IX. of ihis Edit. 

But 
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Eut the good Bishop was always m^itating some* 
tiling for the benefit of religion. What is called Metho- 
HsiDy had now spread among the people. It was a 
new species of Puritanism, or rather the old one re- 
rived iHider a new name. This sect first appeared 
«t Oxford^ where two fellows of colleges, Mr. George 
Whitefield and Mr. John Wesley, were its chief pro- 
laoters and supports. They were both of them, it may 
be^ fituik enthusiasts at setting out The former is 
said to have been a weak, the latter was unquestionably 
a shrewd, man. 

Mr. Wesley had rambled through a part of Germany 
and North America, as well as Great Britain and 
Ireland, pretending every where to a sort of Apostolic 
Hussion : and, at a convenient distance of time from 
iinese peregrinati(»is, his manner was to print journals 
of &em, for the edification of his followers. The 
Bishop of Gloucester had watched his motions with 
care for some years ; and now thought he had gained 
SQch an insight into his views and character from hii 
journals, which he constantly read, as to be aUe to 
g^ve a fair and full account of him to the public 

It seems to have been principally for this reasoa that 
he altered and enlarged what he had written On the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, in the second volume of 
ius Sermons : or rather, he composed that discourse 
anew, and with many improvements moulded it into 
a regular treatise on the subject ; which he published 
in, 1762, under the name of The Doctrine of Grace: 
or. The Office and Operations of the Holy Spirit vindi^ 
cat ed from the insults of Infidelity, and the ahmes^'of 
Fanaticism ; in two small volumes^ i r2mo "^^ 

* Sec Vol. VIII. of this Edition. 
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He designed this work, as the title shews, for a wi- 
dication of that most important Christian doctrine 
£rom the abuses of libertine as well as fanatical wxiters.. 
The former he confuted with his usuai energy and pre- 
^icm. The latter, as not being accessible on the side 
of reason, he attacked with ridicule, in holding up to 
view and exposing their leader and archetype, J<Am 
Wesley, out of the materials, largely furnished to him 
in that adventurer's' own journals. This discourse^ 
like Pascal's Letters, and for the same reason, the sin- 
gijdar merk of the composition, will be read, when the 
sect, that gave occasion to it, is forgotten ; or rather tha 
«ect will find a sort of immortality in this discourse. 

As to the grave and reasoning part of this w(»rk, 
that also, as I said, is written with great weight ^u^t 
authority. But I think I see a degree of labour, in 
lihe expression of some parts, which shews his pen hsd 
now lost something of its wonted freedom and facility, 
though it retained its force. 

From this time, he seems to have planned iio new 
work of difficulty and length, but to have eoofined 
himself very properly to the single purpose of giving 
the last finishing ''^ to his former writings. 

Accordingly in 1 765 he published a new edition of 
$he Second Part of the D. L. in three volumes ; and, 

♦ The Bishop grew very exact and critical in giving tlie, 
later editions of his works ; so that he would review tl)e 
same sheet several times, and, of course, gave the compo- 
sitor no small trouble. Which made his learned printer, 
Mr. Bowyier, whom he much esteemed for his friendly qua- 
lities, as well as merit in his profession, say pleasantly to him 
on a certain occasion — ^ Those were fine times, when jt^ii 
never blotted a line, but allowed me to print your copy as 
fast as it came to band, and without interruption.' 
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as it had now received his last hand, he pretonted It to 
his great friend, Lord Mansfield ; as he had done the 
Jhrmer part, when finished to his mind, to Lord Hard- 
ffricke. But there was this difference in the character 
of the two Dedications. That to the Lord Chanr 
cellor, was respectful and ceremonious, being little 
more than a letter of thanks to his patron : this odi^ 
fo the Chief Justice, was sublime and pathetic, in 
shorty the overfiowing of an affectionate heart to a 
generous and much-esteemed friend. 

The subject, too, of the ktter is of that high im- 
jiortance which a great writer chuses, when he -would 
consult his own and his friend s dignity, and transmit 
thetn both, with advantage, to succeeding times. It 
«ets before him the state of religion in England for 
half a century past, and, with a confidential fireedom, 
deduces the causes of that alarming neglect, into which 
it had fallen, and by which indeed the author had b^en 
induced to project this defence of it, and to put it 
into his Lordship^s hands. The information is inte- 
resting; and the manner in which it is conveyed, 
solemn and awfuL It will be read hereafter with no 
small attention ; and the time will come, wheiS this 
discourse will be reckoned among the chief honours of 
the noble person addressed. 

This edition of 1765, besides many other improve- 
ments, with which it was enriched, is further disdn- 
gubhed by a remarkable discourse, printed at the close 
of the last volume, and entitled An appendix con-' 
cermng the book of Job *. In this short piece (which 
is exquisitely written) he repels an attack made upon 
hun by Dr, Lowth. The dispute was managed, on 
hoih sides, with too much heat ; but, on the part oi 

• SeeVoi:VL of this Edit ' 

the 
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the Bishop, with timt superkirity of Wit and argument^ 
which, to say the truth, in all his controversial writings, 
he could not well help. For it may, I believe, be as 
truly said of him, as it was of Carneades, — That he 
ntoer d^tndtd an opinion which he did not prote^ nor* 
opposed any, which he did not confute *• > 

Dn Lowth, afterwards Bishop of London, was a 
man of learning, and ingenuity, and of many virtues : 
but bis friends did his character ho service, by affecting 
to bring his merits, whatever they -were, into compe* 
tition with tliose of the Bishop of Gloucester. His 
reputation as a writer, was raised chiefly on his Hebrew 
literature, as displayed in those two works f — his Latin 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry — and his English Version 
of the Prophet Isaiah. The Jormer is well and ele- 
gantly composed, but in a vein of criticism not above 
tht common ; The latter , I think, is chiefly valuable, 
as it shews how little is to be expected from Dr. Ken- 
nicott's work, (which yet the learned Bishop pronounces 
to be the greatest and most important, that has been 
undertake and accomplished since the revival of 

• Qui miUam unquam, in illis suis disputationibus, rem 
defendit, quam non probarit ; nullam oppugnavit quani non 
cv^rterif. Cic. de Or. 1. ii. c. 38. 

t In saying this, I gpeak the s^nse of those who rate his 
^ents at the higbest^ and y^ould be thought to do mosp 
honour to his literary character. For myself, I confess J 
have always considered a juvenile essay of the excellent 
person, I mean a poem published by him under the name 
i>f The Judgment of Hercules, as the best specimen 
of his taste and genius, and one that gave the promise of 
^eat^ things, than hf ever perfpnqf^e^ afterwairds. 
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letters *\ and from a new translatioii of the Bibte^ for 
public ude. 

On the subject of his quarrel with the Bishop of 
Gloucester^ I could say a great deal ; for I was wdl 
acquainted with the grounds and the gr(^*e8S of it. 
But, besides that I purpbsely avoid entering into de- 
tails of this sort, I know of no good end that IB likdy 
tp'be answered by exposing to public censure thff 
weaknesses of such men. . 

In the next year, 1 766, he gave a new and ihucIh' 
improved edition of The Alliance] meaning to leave 
these two great works, now wrought up to all the 
perfection he could bestow upon them, as legacies to 
the public ; or rather as monuments to posterity of his 
unwearied love of the Christian religion, and (for th* 
sake of so dear an interest) of the Church of En^and. 

Witli a third volume of Sermons, already alluded to, 
and printed in 1767, he closed his literary course} 
except that he made an effort towards publishing th6 
IXth and last book of the Divine Legation ; on « 
Subject, he had much at heart; which he had long 
and diligently considered ; and which now, for some 
years, he had been labouring to digest and explain 
in the best manner he could. But of this matter it 
will be* expected that I give the reader a moie par-' 
ticular account. 

The argumeirt of the D. L. properly so called, was 
completed in si^x' books : but the plan of it required 
three more; in which the author proposed, as he tells us, 
" To remove all conceivable objections against the 
^' conclusion, and to throw in every collateral li^t 
" upon the premises,** 

* Ptel. Diss, p. 62r 

But 
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But the argiiment itself was so ill received and so 
♦ioledtly opposed by many of the ctei^, that he grew 
disgusted at the treatment he met with, and could nek 
he (mrtrailed dpon to finish his design in support of it. 
His letters art full of complaints on this head. In 1 74I i 
tsome time before he published the second volume, he 
says to one of his friiends — " I am still condemned td 
drudge in the mines of antiquity. I may well give 
it that slavish appelktion, while I am so used by my 
masters, the clergy, for whose ease and profit I am 
working/* And writing to Mother in 1 754, wheii » 
Ihe two first letters of the View were coming out, be 
observes with indignation — " You will see there is a 
^* continued apology for the clergy : yet they will 
*^ neither love me the more, nor forgive me the sooner, 
^ for all I can say in their behalf */* 

And so on a iMindred other occasioris, The truth 
fe, his resentment at the established clergy for their 
)ong and fierce opposition to his favourite work, was 
the greatest weakness I ever observed in him. The 
number of books and pamphlets, that appeared against 
him for twenty years tog^her, was, indeed, very ^eat. 
But, the iiature of his work considete(il> and his own 
freedom m di^sendng from ail others, as occasion 
offered, what less coi^ldbe expected? And when he 
had givai two or three of his principal adversaries, as 
he did, a completp answei*, h|^ should not have suf- 
fered the clamour of the rest to diycrt him firom the 
great design he had projected. But his conduct in 
this instance was not that which vtdght have been ex* 
pected from his usual magnanimity. When I some- 
times expostulated with him upon it, his answer wai$ — ^ 

* MS, Letters in my hand§» 

Vol. L G ' f' I surely 
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*^ I surely have reason to think myself very 31 u^^ed. 
^- The enemies of Revealed Religion and of the 
" Church of England I have treated as they deserved, 
** and am neither surprized nor hurt at their resent* 
" ments against me. To their censures or com- 
^' mendations I can be equally indifferent. But that 
*' my brethren the established clergy, the firiends.of 
** reli^on, and fellow-members of that society whose 
^^ cause I am pleading, that these should set them- 
^' selves against me witli so much rancour, is what I 
** cannot so well beai\ If indeed the published volumes 
*^ of the D. L. be so weak or so mischievous, as they 
" suppose, I will not add to the offence given them 
^' by adding any more." 

One sees what was at the bottom of the good man's 
mind. He loved, the Church of England and its 
ministers, and had shewn his zeal for them on all occa- 
sions. He was therefore hurt at not receiving that 
return of good-will from them, which his life and con-, 
science told him^ he might eicpect, and had deserved. 
Yet, as much as he felt the injury, and complained of 
it, he was never moved by it (as many others, with less 
provocation, and . of less irritability, have been) • to 
retract his good, opinion of them, or to alter his goii-< 
.duct towards them in any respect. 

He only withheld the sequel of hi^ capital worik 
from them ; and unhappily he persisted in this resolu-* 
tion till time had softened tlieir passions, and, of 
course, his own* 

At length, the orthodoxy of his sentiments seemed 
gradually to be acknowledged ; his own^ i^sentments 
proportionally abated; wd^ from the time he had, 

givea 
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^ven the corrected edition of his D-L. in 1765, he 
was in earnest about resuming so much at least of 
his long-neglected work, as he had meant to comprize 
in the last or IXth book. The VHth and VHIth. 
^though the materials for them, too, were at hand) he 
had long since despaired of composing : but this last, 
l^ing an attempt to give a Rationale of Christianity^ he 
anxiously wished; for the importance of the subject, to 
l^ave behind him complete. 

But the time was now past. Not only the business 
of his station broke in upon his leisure : Tlie infirmities 
of age came insensibly upon him. His faculties, 
bftherto so bright and vigorous, suffered some eclipse 
and diminution of their force, from his growing indis- 
pMitions. " I read still,'' he would often say to me^ 
^* with the usual pleasure. But I compose yAHtv less 
** ^§36;^ and with less spirit" In a letter to me from 
Gloucester, Sept. ^y 1769, he writes in the following 
nianner: 

" I havQ received your kind letter of advice*. 

^* You know, b^y experience, how difficult it is, when 
*^ W'C have once got into, a wicked habit of thinking, 
^* to leave it off. Ail I paa promise is, if that will 
^* satisfy you, to thirik tQ ^ purpose: And this I 
** know, by experience^ I can do ; having done so 

jjbr ipany 9, good day. 

** I think you have heard me say,^ that my delicious 

season is tiie autumn ; the season, which gives most 
** life and vigour to my mental faculties. The light 
^* Oiists^ o^, . ^s Milton calls, them, the steamy that rise: 
^^ Uoa^ thfe» fields in one of these n^prnjn^,^ gi^e. the: 

^s Not to gursfOieL his^ studiies. t^o* closely^ 

• * 

^ o a '^ same 
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^* same relief to the views, that the blue of the phnii 
" (to take my ideas from the season) gives to the apn 
^^ petite. But I now enjoy, little of this pleasure^ 
"• comparecl to i/\^at I form^erly ha4 in. an autiqiini 
*^ morning, when I use4, with a book in npiy hand, to^ 
" traverse the delightful lawns and hedgerows tound 
*^ about the town of Newark, the untful^ivig place of 
** my nativity." 

, And agaio^ July 11th, 1770;-^" Hunter sent; me 
" his View pjf Lord Bolingbyroke s character.. He i& 
a good man \ but in this book, I think, he haa. 
shewn himself very absurd and indiscre^ : absurd^ 
" in a florid declaniation ; and indisci;eet, as weU 
" as very injudicious, in the most extravagant en- 
comium of Bolingbroke'^ parts, that ever was,^ 
even to say — he reasoned xvith the p^ide of a 
superior spirit, and I had almost said tpith the 
faculties of an angel. 

" This cUsposed m,e to look again into the re^onii^ 
of tliis superior spirit, this migelip man, as I have 
collected together the best he has, in my View of hi& 
Philosophy. I hieive done it justice. But this re- 
trospect is accompanied with a mortifying conviction,, 
" that the time fe now past whea I was able to writb, 
" with tiiat force. Expect to find in my future 
" wrijtings the marks of intellectual decay. But so. 
^' much for that matter." 

In my answer to this letter from, Thurcaston, July 
the 23dj^ to sQoth the mind of my friend under this. 
unwelcon;ie discovery, and tpi prevail upon him, if I 
could, tgt relax thij^se e^rts in composition, wliicb, not 
being so ecusy to him a3 Aey had been, might affect 
his health and sj^rite, \ wrot^ as (oIIqws :: — '^ As to 
IQ. ^^ what 
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what you say of yout not writing with the force^ 
you formerly did, it niay yery well be, and yet 
be no subject of mortificaLtion. For, besides that 
you can afford to abate something of your antient 
force and yet have enough \e% force itself has not, iii 
aU periods of life, the same grace. The close of one 
of these Idiig and bright days has not the flame 
and heat of noon, and would be less ^pleasing if it 
had. And I know not why it may iiot be true> 
in the critical as well as moral sense of the poet's 
words, "^ 

" Lettior et tnelibr fis aecedehle scnect^. 

** But what I would chiefly say, on the l^ubject^ il 
** this, That> whether with force, or without it, I would 
** only wish youJr future writings to be an amuse- 
** ment to you, arid not a labour ; aiid this I think is 
** the proper use to be made of your observation, ij^ 
*^ it be ever so well founded.'' 

In short) I continued to express mysielf in this way 
to him and his femily with so little reserve, that he 
saw my intention was to draw him off^ by degrees, 
from writmg at all ; which he takes notice bf in a 
letter of the next year> June 2, 177 1, though with 
some little ch^^n, as was but too natural^ at this 
plain dealing. 

' *- I never believed I should feel so tenderly for -— 
** as I now do. A suifFering friend's good qualitiesj 
" in such a doitdition, separate themselves, and rise 
^' superior to his failings, which .we are insensibly dis<^ 
^^ po^ed to forget. If this be the case of comxpon 
*^ acquaintance^ in certain seasons, what must be our 
^ constant sentiments of a real friend, at all seasons ; * 

G 3 " who 
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" who loses no occasion of expressing every mode 
" of tenderness towards those he loves ! I fell into this 
train of thinking by what my wife told me, with 
much pleasure, a little before I left London. She 
said tliat Dr. Hurd assured her, that I would write 
no more. I received tliis news, which gave her so 
^^ much satisfaction, with an approving smile. I was 
^^ charmed witli the tenderness of friendship which 
*^ conveyed, in so inoffensive a manner, that fatal 
^' secret which Gil Bias was mcapable of doings 
'^ as he ought, to his patron the Archbishop of 
" Granada." 

I insert these extracts, chiefly in reference to the 
IXth book of the D.L. which twenty years before 
would have been finished in a few^ weeks, and with 
that flame of genius which irradiates the former books, 
but which now lay under his hands many years, was 
written by snatches and with difficulty, and left income 
plete by him at last "'"• An unwelcome part this 
pf the little history I am writing ! yet not unusefiil, 
if it may admonish superior writers to place a just con- 
fidence in themselves, and little ones to treat them with 
something more respect. Cudworth and Warburton 
are memorable and instructive instances, to tatfaer 
purpose. 

♦ Yet it may be concluded from the subject, which is a 
general view of God's moral dispensations from Adam to 
Christ [See Vol. VI.. Div. Leg. Book VI. Sect. vi. at the 
end, and Book IX. at the beginning] that very little is 
wanting to complete the author's design ; only, what he had 
proposed to say chi the apocalyptic prophecies, and which 
may be supplied froia the Discourse on Antichrist [See 
Vol. X. DUcourse XXVIII.] 

The 
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The misfortune, in the case of the latter, was, that 
^ulthough he had digested in his own mind, long ago, 
the substance of the IXth book, and was perpetadly 
meditating upon it, yet he had committed very little 
of it to paper ;• his way being to put down in writing 
only short notes of what he intended to enlarge upon, 
and to work them \ip only when he was preparing to 
send his copy to the press. This, in his best days, 
was so easy to him, that, in printing some of his ela- 
bwate works, he had not in his hands two sheets 
together, but sent the copy to his printer as fa3t as it 
was composed. 

I know indeed that many persons, fronUiie compass 
and variety of his learning, imagined that he drew the 
materials of it from a voluminous common-place. 
The fact was just otherwise. His memory was so 
tenacious, that he trusted every thing to it r or, if he 
may be said to have kept a common-place, it was 
nothing more than a small interleaved pocket-almanack, 
of about three inches square ; in which he inserted 
now and then a reference to a cunous fact or passage, 
that he met witli in his reading, but chiefly short hints 
of sentitnents and reflexions, which occasionally struck 
him, and might some time or other be put to use. At 
the end of every year, he tore out of his almanack 
such leaves as contained any of those reflexions, and 
|mt them together under general heads, that he might 
reaxr to them, on occasion, the more readily. Of 
these papers, or rather <:ollections of papers, I have 
many in my hands, relative to the subjects of the three 
last books of the D. L. ; and from these the IXth 
book, such as he left it, was composed. 

Another inconvenience, attending the late ^omjx)- 

o 4 sitioa 
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sition of this book, was. That he had o^casknmUy 
delivered^ in his sermons^ and other printed works, 
some of the leading principles contained in it Thtis^ 
he had, in effect, anticipated a good part of his subject 
Nor was this all. Finding the labour of composing 
troublesome to him, he quoted from himself veiy 
freely ; and such passages, as had found a place else-* 
where, when the purpose of completiiig die last book 
was suspended or laid aside, were now inserted in % 
without much alteration, in order to carry on the thread 
and order of his discourse. 

From both these causes therefore (his not having 
reduced to form the materials he had provided for the 
IXth book, and his having already worked up some 
part of them) it is easy to see the disadvantage with 
which he came, in the close of his long life, to the 
composition of this work. His memory and invention 
were not what they had been ; his facility and variety 
of expression was not the same ; and, what was worst 
of all, tiie grace of novelty in the sul^ct was in scnner 
measure gone off. 

It was therefore matter of deliberation with me, fbt 
*ome time, whether I should .insert the iXth book 
(though printed, so far as it goes, by himself) entire 
and in its own fonn, or only some fragments of it. But^ 
on furtlier consideraticxi, I judged it right to give tfaa£ 
work exactly as the author left it : Specially, as ibc 
subject is highly interesting, aiKi even new^ unless 
where anticipated by himself; the method, Qles^ bcbA 
exact ; and the whole cast of composition, maiterly ; 
his reasonings being carried on, if not with the splendid 
ease and perspicuity of hb best manner, yet with a 
force and spirit both ia the sentlKient and expres^on^ 

which 
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aiiAch may urell excite our admiraticMt, when the cir- 
cumstances, under which he wrote, are considered. 

In a wcurd, this IXth book of the D. L. under all 
the disadvantages with which it appears, is the noblest 
effort that has hitherto been made to give a Rationale 
9f Christianity. How far it may satisfy those who have 
so l(Hig and so loudly called fpr it, will be now seen : 
without doubt^ no farther, than a^^ it may agree (if, in 
any respects, it should agree) with their reason. In 
the mean time, the investigation is made with the best 
design — 

^* To justify the ways of God to man ;" 

and, let me add, in a way that entitles it to another sort 
of regard, thap is dufe to theories, constructed,. as they 
usually are, on fanciful suppositions, and arbitrary 
assumptions: since every things, here, is advanced oa 
the sure grounds of natural and revealed religion : the 
one, estimated by the purest reason ; the other, inter- 
preted witli an awful reverence of the written word, 
and according to the rules of the soundest and soberest 
criticism. 

While the good Bishop^ was thus exerting bb last 
strength in the cause of reli^on, he projected a method 
by which he hoped to render it effectual service after 
his death. This was by the institution of a Lecture 
on PaopHECY ; a subject, which he conceived had not 
been considered with the care it ought ;^ and from a 
thorough discussion of which, he assured himself, much 
additional force would arise to the proof of the Cjiris- 
tiim relig^n» He had himself opened a way to th^ 
successful investigation of the general subject, in some 
principles delivered in the D. L. , and in his confutation 

of 
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of Collinses book by means of those principles. But 
some particular prophecies had struck his attention, 
as fumishmg the nyost decisive argument for the truth 
of Christianity. In the preface to liis Remarks, Part !!• 
printed so long ago as 1 745, he says — ^* I have ever 
•* thought^ the prophecies relating to Antichrist, inter- 
^* spersed up and down the New and Old Testament^ 
** the most convincing proof of the truth of the 
*^ Christian religion, that any moral matter is capable 
•• of receiving.'* And again — " Tliis question (namely, 
^' wliat individual power is meant in th^ prophecies) 
*^ b one, on the right detemnnation of which alone^ 
*^ I am fully persuaded, one nii^t rest the whole truth 
** of the Christian religion ♦.'' 

Under this persuasion then in 1 768 he gave £. 500. 
!d trust to Lord Mansfield, Sir Eardley Wilmot> and 
Mr Charles Yorke, for the purpose of founding ^ 
Lecture at Lincoln's- 1 nii, in the form of a sermon^ 
• To prove the truth of revealed religkm in general^ 
and of the Christian in particular, from the comple- 
tion of the prophecies in tlie Old and New Testament, 
; which relate to the Christian Church, especially to the 
apostacy of Papal Rome/ 

The subject is infinitely curious, and of vast extent : 
fer tiiose who have taken it to be too much narrowed 
by specifying the prophecies concerning Antichrist^ 
seem not to have understood the compass of the con-* 
troversy, nor the terms of the institution itself. Tho 
truth is, there is more danger that Lecturers will be 
wanting to the institution, than that it will not afford 
inatter and scope enough for their dbcussion. He 

^ See Vol. XL of ibis edit. ** Remarks on several occa*^ 
WHial ReflectioDi/ See. Part II. Pref« 
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^ivas anxious to leave this important trust in the best 
iMys. And while it continues in such as have had 
the management of it, iheve is no doubt tiiat the best 
isupply> which the age fumbhes, will be provided for 
this lectuf ew And, if I had not myself preached th^ 
first course of these sermons, I should add that^ 
Jbitherto, their choice of lecturers has afforded no 
signal cause of complaint 

It was afterwards in the I&hop's (Contemplation to 
double the original endowment. But he was diverted 
fix)m this design (though with some difficulty) by those 
who represented to him^ that the sum given was suf-- 
ficient to answer his purpose of engaging men of 
ability to read his lecture if they were influenced by 
such motives as became them, a regard for their own 
faononr and a zeal for the service of religion ; and that 
more could answer no good purpose, nay might easily 
be abused to bad ones^ if they were not 

The last years of the Bishop's life were clouded 
with misfortune, as well as indisposition. He had for 
^me time been so sensible of his declining health, that 
he read little, and wrote less. But, in the course of 
the year 1775, the loss of a favourite son and oijly 
child *, who died of a consumption hi his 20th year^ 

when 

* He had been placed, much to his father's satisfaction^ 
under the care of Dr. Halifax ; then an eminent tutor 
of Trinity Hall at Cambridgie, and the King's professor 
of law in that university; who in 1782 w£^ advanced to 
the see of Gloucester, and translated in 1789 to that of 
St. Asaph. He died Miurch 4, 1790. — His distinguished 
vorth and abiUty deservedly raised him to the hightrank 
he held in the Church, — But his character is given mcMre 

«t 
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when evefy hope \Vas springing up in the breast df A 
fond parent, to make amends, as it were, for his want 
of actual enjoyment — this sudden affliction, I say> 
oppressed him to that degree, as to put an end to his 
literaiy labours, and even amusementSj at once. FhHn 
that disastrous moment^ he lived on indeed for two or 

three 

at large in th^ following elegant iiiscription, t^bmposed hf 
his father-in-law, the Reverend Dr. William Cooke, deaii 
of Ely, and provost of King's College, Cambridge,, and 
engravied on his monument in the church of Warsop, in 
^Nottinghamshire ; of which church the bishop was rector^ 
and in which, for the reason assigned in the two first linei 
of the inscription, he was buried. 

Hie juxta filiolum dulciSsimum acerbo olim fatd 

Prarepttim patemas exuvias deponi voluit vir 

reverendissimus Samuel HalIfAx ll^d. & s.t.1^ 

, Ex hac vicinia oriundus primisque Uteris imbytus in 

. fiicademiiL protenus Cantabrigiensi floruit juris civilis 

}>rasI&ctor publicus & professor regius in cuiria prserogadv^ 

Cantuariensi facultatum registim*ius in hac ecdesia 

rector in ecclesiSl cathedral! Glocestriensi prim6 deind^ 

Asaphensi episcopus quae per onmia officia ingenio daruit 

& eruditione & industriSi singulari surnin^ in ecclesiam 

Anglicanam fide concionum vi ac suavitate fiexanima 

'Scriptorum nitore 8c elegantia vit& insuper id quod primariom 

sibi semper habuit inculpabili 
Katus est apud Mansfield Jan 18, 1733, calculo oppiessu^ 

properata morte obiit Martii 4, 1 790, a^tatis eheu 57* 

Catharina conjux cum filio unico & sex filiabus superstes 

relicta in aliquod desiderii sui solamen moerens P* 
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diree years ; but, trfaea he had settled his affairs, a& 
was proper^ upon this great clmnge in his fjKBilty^ he^ 
took no concera in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
and grew so indifferent to every thing, that ev^n hia 
books and writings seeined, thenceforth, to be utterly 
disregarded by him. 

Not that his memory and faculties, though very 
much impaired, were ever wholly disabled. I saw 
him so late as October 1778, when I went inta 
his diocese to confirm for him. Oix our first meet** 
ing, before his family, he expressed his concern tliat I 
should take that journey, and put myself to sq much 
trouble,^ o« his account^ And afterwards* he took 
occasion to say some pertinent nnd obliging thmgs,^ 
which shewed, not only his usual friendliness of 
temper, but the command he had of his attention. 
Nor was this all. The evening, before I left hiin, he~ 
desired the family to withdraw, ajad then entered intoi 
$1 confidential dia^course with roe on some private 
affairs which he had inuch at heart, viith as much 
pertinence aiid good sense, as he could have done in^ 
|tny former part of hig. life. Such was the power he 
had over his mind, when roused to exe^ himself by 
some interesting occasion f- But this was an effort, 
which could not be sustained very long. In less than 
Jialf an hour, the family returned, and he relapsed uito 
his usual forgetful^ess and inattention. 

In ttdis melancholy state he Unguished ti}\ the sum* 
flaer follQwing,^ when he expired at the Palace in 
Gloucester, on the 7th of June 1779, ^^^ was buried 
in his cathedral, at no great distance firom the West 
door, and near to tjxe grave? of one of his predecessors^ 
Bishop Beuson. 

A nea|L 
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A neat mural monument has been put t^ ^becK to^ 
bis memory, with the following inscription ; 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

WILLIAM WARBURTON, D.D^ 

fOR MORE THAN 19 YEARS 
BISHOP OF THIS SEE : 

A PRELATE 

or Tus 

HOST SUBUME GESIDS; ANI> EXf^UISTrE L|ABN|NG.( 

BOTH tTHIjCB ^A£ENTS 

ws; imum^, i;hrqugh a long ufe, 

INT THE SUPPORT 

Pf WHAT HE FIRMLY BELtEl^ED^ 

1HE CHHISmAN RELIGION^ 

ANI> OF WHAT HIE ESTEEMEBI^ 

THE BEST ESTABLISHBCENT OF IIV 

THE CEURCff OF i:N6LAND.r 
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IV. 

IT only remaans for me to draw together the severdt 
parts of the Bishop's character, and to present them to 
the reader in one view ;^ which I shall now attempt^ 
with the 'affection of a friend, no doubt, yet on the 
whole, with as much severity as I ought For I re- ^ 
member the wise and humane reflexion of the great 
biographer, wlio in his life of Cimon expresseth him- 
self to this purpose : '^ When a painter undertakes to 
" give us the portraitof a beautiful person, if there be 
" any smaller blemishes in his subject, we do not 
expect him to omit them altogether ; for then the 
picture would be uiilike : nor to express them with 
too much care ; for then it becomes disgusting. 
" In like manner, it being difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to find a fauUless character, the writer of a 
great man's life will lay himself out in deluieating 
his good qualities, and not dwell with pleasure,, 
" or an anxious diligence, on his foibles ; out of a 
^ respectful tenderness to human nature, which un- 
" happily is not capable of attaining absolute per- 
" fection*." 

And with this little apology for myself^ I proceed to 
give the outline of my friend's character- 

* 

HE possessed those virtuesjj^ whicK are so important 
in so:;iety. Truth, Probity, and Honour, in the highest 
4egre5 ; with a {rankness of temper very uncommon j 
and a friendliness to those he loved and esteemed^ 
viljch knew no bounds : not: suspicious or captwiSi^ 

♦ Plut^ch. Cimoiu subinit^ 
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in the least ; quick, indeed, in his resentment of red 
manifest injuries ; but then again (as is natural to such 
tempers) of the utmost placability. 

He had an ardent love of Vutuei and tfa^ most 
sincere zeal for Religion ; and that, the freest from all 
bigotry and all fanaticism, that I have ever known. 
He venerated the civil constitution of his country, and 
was warmly attached to the Church of England* Yet 
he was no party-man, and was the sincerest advocate 
for toleration^ It was not his manner to court the 
good opinion of our Dissenters. But he bad nothii^ 
of prejudice or lU-will towards them : he conversed 
familiarly with such of them as came in his way ; and 
had even a friendship with some of their more noted 
ministers * ; who did not then glory in Socinian im* 
pieties, or indulge themselves in rancorous invectives 
against the Established Church. 

I know, indeed, that he spoke his sense of nien amF 
things, occasionally, with force, which in the language 
of some persons will be termed bigotry. And the truth 
is, he never indulged his candour so far as to treat all 
opmions and all characters alike. On the contrary, he 
held prophane and licentious writers to be fit objects 
of public reproof : and though civil penalties shojuld 
not be applied to the coercion of mistaken, or even, to 
a certain degree, of hurtful opinions, yet literary chas- 
tisement, he thought, should ; an equal acceptance of 
all being the ready way to introduce Scepticism; under; 
the specious name of Liberality^ or rather irreligion, 
itself, under the mask of charity. And if this zeal 

'* See. a Coliectidn ofhetten to and from Dr* Doidruige^ 
uf Northampton; published by T. Stedman, M. A. vicar of 
Su.Chad's, Shrewsbury, 1790. 

may 
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may be abused, as without doubt every thing may, at 
most, he had only to answer for that abuse : The use 
itself being surely unquestionable, if there be truth 
or meaning in the Apostle's aphorism, " That it is 
** always good to be zealously affected in a good 
" matter." But the reader, if he thinks fit, may see 
his own vindication of himself in the Apology for his 
View of Lord BoUngbrokes Philosophy. 

Indeed his conduct had been always uniform, in this 
respect Even in the year 1738, when the first volume 
of the D. L. was published, he makes a full and frank 
declaration of his character. For, in his Dedication 
to tlie Free-Thinkers, speaking of the advantage he 
should have, in that address, of not being called upon 
to disgrace himself, or them, by a style of adulation, 
he goes on thus — " Not but I must own you have been 
managed, even by some of our Order, with very 
singular complaisance. Whether it was that they 
** affected the fame of moderation, or had a higher 
*' ambition for the honour of your good word, I know 
not; but I, who neither love your cause, nor fear 
the abilities tliat support it, while I preserve for your 
persons that justice and charity which my profession 
*' teaches to be due to all, can never be brought to 
think otherwise of your character, than as the de- 
spisers of the Master, whom I serve, and as the 
implacable eiidmies of that Order, to which I have 
" the honour to belong. And as such, I should be 
" tempted to glory in your censures; but would 
** certainly refuse your c6mmendations." 

Such were his early, as well as late notions, of can* 

dour. They who affect to push them still farther, may 

do well to reflect, whether they be their own dupes, or 

the dupes of others : I mean, whether they have indeed 

Vol. L H any 
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•ny principle themselves ; or can be content to serve 
the views of those, whose interest it is, that men oi 
principle speak and act^ as if they had not any. 

His love of letters was extreme, and his disposition 
to countenance all those in whom he perceived any 
kind or degree of literary merit, the most prompt and 
generous ; as appeared by his incessant recommen- 
dation of them to his great friends, when his own 
scanty patronage (as he would oft and vehemently 
complain) denied him the means of rendering them 
any service himself. 

If we consider him as a Writer, and a Divine, it is 
not easy to find terms that will do justice to his merit.' 

His reading was various and extensive; and his 
discernment exquisite. He saw and seized what was 
just and useful in every science which he cultivated, 
and in every book he read. The lumber and the 
refuse he shook off, and left to others. Perhaps, no 
learned writer ever dealt less in ordinary quotation. 
Even the more familiar passages, unless when cited by 
him as direct authorities, take an air and turn in his 
application of them, which makes them in a manner 
new. The same observation may be extended to his 
reasonings ; which are either purely his own, or apr 
pear to be so, by his management of them. So that 
it seems a natural question which one * of his friends 
put to him, on the receipt of a volume of his sermoi^ 
— how do you manage always to say somethmg mm 
upon old subjects^ and always in an original manner f ], 

To say all in a word, he possessed, in an eminent 
degree, those two qualities of a great writer, sapere 
ET FAUi; I mean, superior sense, and the power 
of doing justice to it by a sound and manly eloquence^ 

♦ Mr. C. Yorke, in one of his letters, Feb. 2, i7.6j?. 

V it 
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It was an ignorant cavil, that charged him with a want 
of taste. The objection arose from the originality of 
his manner ; but he wrote, when he thought fit, with 
the greatest purity and even elegance, notwithstanding 
bis strengtli and energy, which frequently exclude those 
qualities*. ' 

The character of. his style, is freedom and force 
united. As tha,t of the style; now in vogue, is effort 
without either. Nobody understood the philosophy of 
grammar better ; yet m the construction of his terms he 
was not nice, rather he was somewhat negligent. But 
this negligence has no ill effect in works of reasoning, 
and of length ; where the writer's mind is intent on 
the matter, and where a ceitain degree of irregularity 
gives the appearance of ease and spirit. 

In his use of the terms themselves, especially of 
what are called mixt modes^ and in the nice adjustment 
of the predicate to the subject (in which the accuracy 
of style chiefly consists) he was of all writers the most 
scrupulously exact. It was by this secret in his ex- 
pression (so far as it depended on art and design) that 
he.is never stiff or languid in his style, but every where 
free and nervous. It never flattens upon you, not 
being over-laboured in the phrase, or too general in 
the terms. There is the appearance of freedom, with 
the utmost energy and precision. 

For the rest, the higher excellencies of his style 
were owing to the strength of his imagination, and a 
clear conception of his subject ; in other words, to his 
sublime genius. 

* Mr. Pope gives the true character of him, as a writer, 
where he says, that " he had a genius equal to his pains, and 
a taste equal to his learning.'* Works, Vol. X, p. 291. 
Ed. i2mo. i754*L. CXIIL 

H 2 Thus 
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Thus his style was properly his own, and what we 
call, originaL Yet he did not disdain to draw what 
assistance he might from the best critics ; among whom 
Qumctilian was his favourite. 

By this union of art and nature, he succeeded, 
of course, in all sorts of composition. But in one, 
especially, the Controversial, he was so much 
superior to himself, that barely to say he excelled in it, 
would be a poor and scanty praise. 

From his first entrance on theological studies, lie 
had applied himself with care to the reading of our 
best writers in controversy, such as Hooker, Chilling- 
worth, and Locke ; of whom he was so fond, that he 
had their works bound up in small detached pieces, 
for the convenience of carrying them with him in his 
hand or pocket, when he travelled, or walked abroad 
by himself. Of these, I have several in my possession^ 
which appear to have been much used. It is no 
wonder, he should have this taste; for, besides that 
controversy was then in vogue, he disdained to oppose 
the enemies of religion in any other way, than that 
of logical c(»ifutation ; and against those^ to use his 
own words in a letter to me, he had denounced eternal 
war^ like Hannibal against Rome^ at the altar. 

Thus disciplined, he came with advantage to the us6 
of hi J arms, when he found himself obliged, as he soon 
was, to take them up. Use and habit did the rest 
So that he became consummate In this mode of writing, 
and at the same time original. For to the authori^ 
of Hooker, the acuteness of Chilling^^^orth, and the 
perspicuity of Locke, he added more than all their 
learning ; together with a force of style, and poignancy 
of wit, of which we had hitherto seen no example io 
theological controversy. 

1 With 
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With these talents and qualificationSy he was the 
ten'or of the infidel world, while he lived, and will be 
their disgrace to future ages. His sublime reason, 
aided by his irresistible wit, drove them from their old 
fastnesses of logick and philosophy, and has forced 
them to take shelter in the thin cover of history and 
romance ; whence we now see them shoot their arrows, 
dipt in irony and badinage ; to the annoyance indeed 
of some witless passengers ; but to the wary and well- 
appointed, who take a fancy to ramble into those paths, 
perfectly harmless and insignificant 

But, when I mentioned his making war on our free- 
thinking philosophers, let me be understood to mean, 
not the minute, and plebeian, but the more consider- 
q.ble, and, as one may say, sizeable men of that party ; 
such as pretended to erudition ; and reasoned at leasts 
tiiough weakly or perversely. For, as to those insect- 
blasphemers, of whatever condition, which the fashion, 
rather than the philosophy of the age has generated, 
and sent forth in swarms over a great part of modem 
Europe, he regarded them but as the summer flies, 
which tease a little by their murmurings (for stings, he 
would say, they have none) and are easily brushed 
away by any hand, or vanish of themselves. 

Next to infidels professed, there was no set of wri- 
ters he treated with less ceremony, than the Socinian ; 
in whom he saw an immoderate presumption, and 
suspected not a little ill faith. For, professing to 
believe the divine authority of the Scriptures, they take 
a licence in explaining them, which could hardly, he 
thought, consist with that belief. To these free inter- 
preters of the word, he was ready to say, as St Austin 
did to their precursors, the Manichseans — " Tell us 
plainly^ that ye do not at all believe the Gospel tf 

H 3 Cfcristx 
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Christ : for ye wh^ believe what ye will in the Gospel^ 
and disbelieve what ye will, assuredly believe not the 
Gospel itself^ but yourselves only ^ J* 

It is true, he himself would reason on revealed truths 
further than to some may seem necessary; but he 
never reasoned agaimt them. It was his principle, 
and his practice, to follow the Apostolic rule of casting 
dffwn all imaginations^ that exalt themselves against 
the knowledge ofGod'f :" which, when clearly revealed, 
he held it an extreme Impiety in any Christian, not only 
to question directly, but to elude by any forced inter- 
pretation. In short, he regarded Socinianism (the idol 
of our self-admiring age) as a sort of infidelity in dis- 
guise, and as such he gave it no quarter. 

Other religionists he would confute, as occasion 
offered, with his usual vivacity : but he made allow- 
ance for their prejudices, and, when no malevolence 
intervened, treated their persons with respect. But 
enough, you say, of his controversial merits : let us 
hear something of his defects. 

^^ He was arrogant, and impatient of contradiction.** 
It is true, he knew his own strength, and confided 
enough in it But then, as that quality made him 
incapable of envying his opponents, it should have 
made him careless of being censui*ed by them. Still, 
it must be owned, that he had the common infirmity 
of being better satisfied with such as adopted his 
opinions, than with those who rejected them. I say 
the common infirmity : fbr^ I doubt, it adheres to our 

* " Apertfe dicite non vos Credere Christi Evangelio: 
** nam qui in Evangelio quod vultis creditis, quod vultis non 
^f creditis, vobis potius quam Evangelio creditis.'^ Contr. 

Faust. L. i7..Cf 3, : . . ' J 

f 3 Cor. X. 5. very 
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very nature, and that we shall in rain seek for a man 
dispassionate enough to l)e itidifferent to contradiction ; 
especially, when direct, and public ; and urged, too, 
with some degree of eagerness, or rather sharpness, 
which is scarcely separable from controversy, . 

** But he was violent in his resentments, and 
excessively severe in his exfJression of them." — As to 
this charge, hear, first, his own apology for himself.-—? 
*^ The paper I send you *, is the introductory note 

« to . I need not explain it to you. You will 

^ understand every word. What I want to know is^ 
whether some parts of it be not too severe. What- 
ever there is of this kind, I shall gladly strike out 
For though I have had provocation enough, I can 
assure you, I have no resentments. I perhaps may 
not be thought the best judge of my own temper in 
this matter, and reasonably. But why I say I have 
so little resentment, I collect from hence, that ther0 
is not one word in this volume against them [his 
adversaries], which I could not with the greatest 
^ indifference strike out, either with reason or without 
I do not expect the world should do me this justice, 
because they are to judge by appearances ; and 
appearances are against me ; for there are caustic 
^* strokes enough against the ignorance and ill faith 
*' of my adversaries. But, if this be resentment, it 
" is the resentment I should shew in the case of any 
** other honest man.'* 

His resentment then was impartial : and that it was 
so, he shewed in his vindication of Mr. Pope, and in 
other instances. But I take upon me to go farther, 
and to assert, that tlie severity objected to him, was the 

I 

*^ In a Letter to me, Jan. 18, 1757. 
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effect of his genius, and of no vindictive spirit For 
the difference between him, and ordinary writers, who 
seem to be at their ease in disputing, whether on 
religion or any other subject, is merely this — He felt 
strongly and wrote forcibly: They are incapable of 
4oing either. This is the simple truth, if it may be 
told ; and hence it is, that the same complaint has 
been made of every great genius in controversy, from 
Jerom down to our author. 

Not but another consideration may be worth attend- 
ing to.* ''The end of controversy is either to convince 
the person you dispute with, or simply to confute hift 
opinions. When \he former is the object, without 
doubt the softest words are the best. But, the other 
IS best done by vigorous expression ; because it shews 
the disputant to be in earnest, and sets the error, con-, 
tended against, in the strongest light; the likeliest 
means, to prevent others from being infected with it :/ 
And such was the Bishop's view in most of the con- 
troversies, in which he engaged. The same observation 
may be extended to what has been called his dogmatic 
manner of writing ; which is only the firm tone of one 
"who believes what he says, and is indeed very different 
from the careless unconcerned air of the Sceptick. 

But, lastly, I must observe, that the charges of impa- 
tiencCf and severity ^ in the sense intended by those 
tjiat urge them, are not true. When no unfriendliness 
appeared in those who differed from him, he heard 
their reasons as patiently, confuted them ajs calmly, or 
gave way to them as readily, as other men. Which 
I may the rather affirm, liaving had the experience 
of it on many occasions. Our sentiments, no doubt, 
agreed in the main: there could not, otherwise, have 
been so ent^e a fineiuiship between us^ aB there was. 

But 
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But I never took greater liberties with any man, than 
with him, nor with less offence ; and that, in matters 
of no small delicacy ; as the reader will see fi'oin the 
following example, among many odiers which I could 
easily give him* 

Voltaire had spent a great part of his miserable life 
in railing against the Jewish law and its Divine Author. 
His complete ignorance of the subject disposed men 
of learning, very generally, to treat his censures with 
neglect But the Bishop of Gloucester, observing 
the impression they made on a licentious public, 
thought it might be of use to shew this fashionable 
blasphemer in his true light ; to strip his sophistical 
reasonings of the little plausibility they had ; and, for 
the rest, to turn his favoorite weapon of ridicule 
against himself. 

With this view, he had been at the pains .to plan 
a work of some length, in three Dissertations^ which 
would take in the whole of that subject, and give him 
occasion to expose, with much force, Voltaire's libertine 
glosses upon it When he had sketched out the con- 
t^ts of this discourse, he sent it to me, and desired 
to know what I thought of it, and whether he should 
proceed in the design, or no. I told him very frankly. 
That, although I thought his plan an excellent one, 
and could trust him with the execution of it, yet, upon 
the whole, I wished him to prosecute his design no. 
farther. I said, there was no end of confuting every 
shallow, though fashionable scribbler against religion ; 
that he had done enough already in exposing so many 
others of that -family, and^ very lately,, the noble 
writer that was at the head of it in England, to the 
just scorn of thinking men; that to go on in this 
agonistic Qourse^ was not only needless, . but would 

bring 
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bring a storm of envy upon him from all quarters ; 
and that even his friends would, many of them, con- 
sider him as too fond of controversy, and as indulging 
himself too freely in the talent he had for it. — I added 
other considerations, and particularly this. That I 
thought it beneath him to commit himself with a 
person so little acquainted, as Voltaire confessedly 
was, with the matter in question ; and that for kim 
to answer such a writer in fonn, would be like breaking 
a butterfly upon a wheels according to his friend Pope's 
ingenious illustration of such atchievements. 

In conclusion, I pressed him earnestly to leave this 
man of merriment to his own serious reflections, if he 
ever had any ; and to reserve his force for some better 
occasion, tlian that of repelling the slight cavils of 
ignorant and ill-informed men. 

This free remonstrance was not ill taken. He 
answered me without hesitation, and in one word — 
" In the matter of Voltaire, your advice will have its 
" usual weight with me." — ^The plan was accordingly 
laid aside, and forgotten. 

After such an example of facility in taking advic^ 
the Bishop of Gloucester will not be thought that 
impracticable man, he has been sometimes represented 
to be. Many perhaps will think, with more reason, 
that his easiness went too far in this instance; for 
that his Three Dissertations on the Jewish law and 
history, would have been highly entertaining, at least ; 
and perhaps as uscftil in repressing the petulance 
of the French poet, as the Four Letters had been in 
dismounting the arrogance of the English philosopher. 
And upon these grounds, I might indeed have repented 
me of the free advice I gave him, but for the pleasure 
I h^ve since had in seeing the same design tmdertaken, 

and 
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and executed with great elegance and ability, by 
another hand*. 

But perhaps I have misemployed my pains in setting 
the controversial character of my friend in a just light . 
There are those, I know, who will regard this praise, 
whatever it be, as injurious to the learned prelate, 
rather than honourable to him ; who will be ready to 
tell us that controversial janglings are out of date ; that 
they never did any good, and are now at length fellen 
into general and just contempt. 

To these wise men I should have much to say, if I 
could find means to do it without disgracing myself, and 
disgusting them, by an air of controversy. And would 
to God that religibus controversy were now of no use 
in this manly age of the world ! I should then be for 
laying it aside with other childish things. But is this 
It^e fact ? and when all quarters, besides, resound with 
controversy, is there no demand for it in the schools 
of religion ? After all, the . reader sees what is aimed 
at by this affected contempt of theological altercation. 
A hint, in passing, is more than enough on a subject, 
which the Bishop himself has treated at some length, 
and with his usual force f- 

I apprehend therefore no discredit to my friend or 
myself, in having dwelt so long on the virtues of the 
Controversial writer. They were eminently con- 
spicuous in him ; and exerted for a just purpose, that 
of confuting error, and repressing calumny. Not that 
I am concerned to deny all mixture of frailty in my 
friend's exercise of his polemic talents. It will be 

* See Lettres de quelques Juifs, 8^c, in 3 torn, 1 2°, Par. 1 776. 

t SeeVol.VIII. « Poctrine of Grace/ Book III. Ch. ii. 
near the end. .'^ 

found 
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found fat our best performance of the best things. 
And it is credible enough, that the abundance of his 
wit, the vivacity of bis temperament, and the petulance 
of his adversaries, may have sharpened his style too 
much in some instances. Yet, on the whole, he might 
apologize for himself, as Erasmus has done in a fine 
Idter to his friend Sadolet — " Some of my opponents, 
** says he, became they deserved'no better of nie, I havt 
^^ EXPOSED, perhaps^ rather than confuted: yet with 
" more temper j as I thinky myself than thof attacked 
^ me. Although lam sensible, that passion may haw 
" biassed my judgement. For I must confess that I 
'^ am easily warmed by ill usage ; but so, as not to re- 
" tain the resentment of it long, /ind to forget irguries 
" as soon as any man*.'* 

As a Divine, properly so called, he filled and 
adorned that character with the highest ability. 

. Strength of reason, exquisite learning, a critical 
knowledgie of antiquity, an enlarged view of the scheme 
of Revelation, a wonderfiil sagacity in discovering the 
sense of Scripture, and in opening the probable grounds 
of its clearly revealed doctrines, with the profoundest 
submission of his understanding to them, whether 
those grounds of reason were apparent to him or not — 
These rare and admirable qualifications shone out in 
him with greater lustre, than in any other ornament 
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^ ** Quosdom, quia sic merebantur, irrisi veriiis qu^ 
confatavi, nusquam non temperatior his a quibus laces- 
" seb^r, ut mea quidem fert opinio ; nam fieri et potest et 
" solet, utmeojudicioimponataitoctus; atque is sum fateor, 
^* qui possem lacessitus incandescere, sed nee iree pertinacisy 
^ et iDJurianun obliviosos^ at si quis alius/' Ep« MXCIV. 
fid. Qer. L. B*>1703. 

of 
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of our cliurch, Stillingfleet, and Barrow, and Taylor 
himself not excepted To which I must add that first 
and noblest quality, of all, A perfect honesty of mind, 
and sincere love of truth, which governed his pen in all 
his religious inquiries *. 

After 

* Considering him in thisview,I mean asa consumm^atk 
Divine, one caimot but lament the fate of a work he had 
projected, but never executed, at least in the mannex* in- 
tended by him, On theological studies, for the use of young 
people: a plan of which he had digested in his own mind^ 
and communic^ited to me, by letter, so early as the year 1 750. 

Tiie principal heads were, 

1 . l^he right state and disposition of mind to make proper 

improvements — in this were to be considei^d the 
natures of scepticism, dogmaticalness, enthusiasm^ 
superstition, &c. 

2. The previous studies of morality and natural religion 

from their first principles and foundations; and of 
antiquity, critical, historical, and philosophical. 

3. The study of the Scriptures. 

4. Fathers and modern Divines. 

5. Ecclesiastical history. 

6. Sermonizing, or the art of preaching. 

This work he reserved for the amusenvent of his declinlnsT 
years. But, as what is defened so long, is rarely executed 
at all, and never so well as at an earlier season, so this noble 
design, which required ihe exertion of his best faculties in 
their full vigour, was not wholly neglected indeed, but 
•lightly attempted by him, a few years before his death : as 
I fold from a brief sketch of it among his papers, which ap- 
pears to have been drawn up hastily for the use of a friend, 
and was afterwards made to serve by way of charge to hi* 
clergy. 

Such 
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After mentioning to me, in one of his lettere ^ some 
interesting meditations, he was then engaged in> he 
stops short, and asks — '' But what is man ! A fit of the 
spleen, a fit of illness, and lastly death, may wipe 
out all these glorious visions, with which my brain 
*' at present is painted over : as Law said, it once 
" was with hieroglyphics. But I hope the best; 
because I only aim at the honour of God and good 
of men. When I say this I need not perhaps add 
(as I do with the utmost seriousness) that I shall 
** never wittingly advance onejalsehoodj nor conceal or 
** disguise one truths 

So that those, if any such there were, who thought 
lie wrote for a party, with the views of interest, for the 
fake of reputation, or, in short, from any other cause 
than conviction, and the purest zeal for the advance- 
ment of truth, knew nothing of his character, and did 
him great wrong. 

But to take him out of his study, and to consider 
hun in the common walks of life. 

He was of a chearful temper ; yet subject, at times, 
to fits of absence, and, if we may believe himself, even 
of melancholy. For so he paints his own complexional 

habit 

Such as it is, I have judged it worth preservmg. The 
reader will be pleased to see the thoughts of so great a man 
on this subject; and will, without doubt, make the proper 
allowances for their being laid before him in this imperfect 
state ; without the detail, which was intended, and without 
those embellishments of style and composition, which ill 
his best time, he could so easily have bestowed upon tliem. 

This discourse, under the name of Directiomfor the Study 
of Theology, will be found in the Xth Volume. 

* Jan. 12, 1757^ 
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habit in two remarkable letters, addressed to a frie&d^ 
and lately made public *. 

In one of these, dated Feb. 14? 1742-3, he writes 
thus :— -" We have all something to make us think less 
complacently of the world, Rupligion will do great 
things. It will always make th^ bitter waters of 
" Marah wholesome and palatabla But we. must not 
" think it will usually turn water to. wine, because it 
** once did so. Nor is it fit it should, unless this were 
our place of I'est, where we T^-ere to expect the 
Bridegroom. I do the best I can, and should, I 
think, do the same, if I were a mere Pagan, to make 
life passable. To be always lamenting the miseries, 
or always seeking aft^r the pleasures of it, equally 
" takes us off from the viork of our salvation. An4 
** though I be extremely cautious what sect I follow 
** in religion, yet any in philosophy will serve my turn, 
" and honest Sancho Panca s is as good as any ; who 
on his return from an important commission, when 
asked by his master, whether they should mark tlie 
day^with a black or o.-white stoue ; replied, * Faith^ 
Sir, if you will be ruled by me, with neither, but 
" with good b?vzv?i ochre,' What this philosophar 
^\ thought of his commission, I think of human life in 
*' general, good broztm ochre is the complexion of it." 

The other letter, I hinted at, is dated Feb. 2, 1740, 
and is of a still darker cast. For, speaking of what 
had made him delay so long the second volume of his 
D. L., he proceeds in the following, manner — " I 
** would not have you think that natural indolence 
^ alone makes me thus play the fool. Distractions of 
<* various kinds, inseparable from human life, joined 

'*■ In the collection before mentioned. 

" with 
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*^ wilh a naturally melancholy habit j contribute greatly 
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to increase my indolence, and force me often to seek 
in letters, nothing but mere amusement. This 
makes my reading wild and desultory : and I seek 
** refuge from the uneasiness of thought from any 
" book, let it be what it will, that can engage my at- 
** tention. There is no one whose good opinion I 
** more value than yours. And the marks you ^vc 
*^ me of it make me so vain, that I was resolved to 
** humble myself in making you this confession, fiy 
" my manner of writing upon subjects, you would 
*^ naturally imagine they afford me pleasure, and attach 
" me thoroughly. I will assure you. No. I have 
** amused myself much in human leammg, to wear 
^ away the tedious hours inseparable from a melon' 
^ choly habit. But no earthly tiling gives me pleasure, 
^' but the ties of natural relation, and the friendship 
" of good men. And for all views of happiness, I 
" have no notion of such a thing, but in the prospects 
** which revealed religion affords us." 

These letters appear to have been written, the latter 
of tliem especially, hi a splenetic moment. But what 
is said of a melancholy habit means no more (for there 
was no gloom of melancholy in the tenour of his life 
or conversation) than that, being of an inventive turn, 
or, in the language of his friend Bishop Hare, having 
an ingenious working head *, the driving of his thoughts 
sometimes wore his mind too much, and forced him to 
relieve it by changing the object of his attention. 
Hence the desultory reading ; which, however, stored 
his memory with images of all sorts, and, as I before 
observed f , while it repaired the vigour of his mind^ 

* Page 14. f Pages 16, 11. 

threw 
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threw a richness knd variety df colouring over all his 

Trritihgs. 

But to go dn with what I propo^d to say of his 
compatiiondble Qualities. 

In mixed companiel& he was extlremely ehtertaihing; 
but less guarded than men of the world usually are j 
and dispbsed to take to himself a somewhat larger 
share of the (ioiiversation, than very exact breeding is 
thought to allow. Yet fewj I believe, wished him to 
be more reserved, or less communicative, than he was. 
So abundant was the information, or entertaiiinient, 
which his ready wit and extensive knowledge afforded 
them ! In private with his friends, he was natural, 
easy, unpretending ; at once the most agreeable and 
most useful companion in the world. You saw to the 
very bottom of his mind on any subject of discourse ; 
and his various literature, penetrating judgement, and 
quick recollection, made him say the liveliest, or the 
justest things upon it. In short, I was in those mo- 
ments affected by his conversation, pretty much as 
Cato was by that of Maximus Fabius, and may say, 
as he does in the dialogue on Old Age — " 1 xvas so 
** Jhtid of his discoufsey and listened to it so eagerly ^ 
*^ as if I kadforeseeny what indeed came to pass, that 
** when I lost hirn^ I should never again meet with 
" so instructive a companion *.** 

I spoke of hisprivate friendships. They were with 
men of learning and genius ; chiefly, with clergymen 
of the Established Church ; and those, the most con- 
siderable of the time. It would be invidious to give 

♦ '* Ejus seraione itA turn cupid^ frucbar, quasi jam divi- 
^ narem id, quod evenit, illo extincto, fore, und^ discerenii 
** nemineiA." Cia. </« Senectute. C* IV, 

Yoh.l. I a list 
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a list of tliese. I shall only mention, by way of 8pe« 
cimen, the learned Archdeacons of Stow and Wiur 
Chester. 

The former of these, Mr. Towne, was of his early 
acquaintance, when he lived in Lincolnshire^ and 
much respected by him to his death. He was an in« 
genious and learned man, and so conversant in the 
Bishop's writings, that he used to say of him, " He 
" understood them better than himself.'' He pub- 
Ibhed some defences of the Divine Legation, in whieh^ 
with a glow of zeal for his friend, he shewed mucl| 
logical precision and acuteness *. 

The latter, Dr. Balguy, was a person of extraor* 
dinary parts, and extensive learning ; indeed of uni- 
versal kno^yledge ; and, what is so precious in a tnaa 
of letters, of the most exact judgement : as appears 
from some vaJuaUe discourses f, which, having been 
written occasionally on important subjects, and pub- 

* The following is, I believe, an exact tist of them : 

1. Critical Inquiry into the Practice and Opinions of the 

antient Philosophers concerning the Soul, &c* 
Lond. 1748. 

2. Exposition of the Orthodox System of Civil Rights^ 

and Church Power ; addressed to Dr. Stebbii^. 

3. Argument of the D. L. fairly stated. Lond. 1751 « 

4. Free and Candid Examination of Bishop Sherlock's 

Sermons, and Discourses on Prophecy. Lond. 1756. 

5. Dissertation on the antient Mysteries. Lond. 1766. 

6. Remarks on Dr. Lowth's Letter to Bishop Warburton. 

Lond. 1766. 

+ These discourses, with some others, were afterwards 
collected into one volume in 1785, and presented, with a 
handsome Dedication, to His Majesty. — ^This excellent per- 
son died Jan. 19. 1795, while the concluding sheets of this 
Discourse were yet in the press. 

limbed 
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llstiect separately by him^ had raised his reputation so 
high, that his Majesty, out of his singular love of 
merit, and without any other recommendation, waa 
pleased in 1781 to pmake him the offer of the Bishop- 
rick of Gloucester. Dr. Balguy had a just sense of 
this flattering distinction; but was unhappily pre-» 
vented by an infirm state of health fi:om accepting it* 

AVith these, and such as these, the Bishop was happy 
to s|)end his leisure hours. A general conversation 
he never affected, or rather took much pains to avoids 
as what he justly thought a M^aste of time in one of 
Jiis temper, talents, and profession. 

But to draw to an end of this long, and^ as it may 
seem to those who knew little of Him, too fond a cha- 
racter of my Friend. 

He had his foibles, no doubt ; but such as we readily 
excuse, or overlook, in a great character. With more 
reserve in his writings and conversation, he had passed 
through the world with fewer enemies (though no pru- 
dence could have kept a genius, like his, from having 
many) ; and, witli a temper less irritable, he would 
have secured a more perfect enjoyment of himself; 
But these were the imperfections of his nature, or 
rather the excrescences of his ruling virtues, an un-* 
common frankness of mind, and sensibility op 
HEART. These qualities appear in all his writings, 
especially in his private letters; in which a warm 
affection for his friends, and concern for their interests, 
is every where expressed. But his tenderness for his 
family, and, above all, his filial piety *, strikes us with 
peculiar force. 

lii 

* A leading feature in the character of great meti. See 
Plutarch's Coriolanus, Ed. Xyland. p. 115. Marcius, laya 

1 2 bii 
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In a letter to me from Durham, July 12, 1757, he- 
writes tlius — " I am now got (through much hot 
** weatlier and fatigue) to this place. I hurried from 
•* the heat of London at a tune, and under circum* 
** stances, when a true Court Chaplain would never 
" have forgiven himself tjie folly of preferring the 
*' company of his friends and relations, to attendance 
^- on tlie Minister. But every one to his taste. I had 
" the pleasure of finding you well at Cambridge ; I 
^^ had the pleasure of finding a Sister and a Niece 
^* well at Broughton, with whom I spent a few days 
" with much satisfaction. For, you must know, I 
^^ have a numerous family: perhaps, the more en- 
" deared to me, by their sole dependance on me. 

"It pleased Providence that two of my sisters 
'^ should marry unhappily : and that a third, on the 

point of venturing, should escape the hazard, and 

so engage my care only for herself. — I reckon this a. 
^* lucky yeai' : For I have married a niece to a re* 

putable grocer at York, and have got a commission 

for a nephew in the regiment of artillery. These 

are pleasures" 8cq. 

What his filial piety was, will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

" I am extremely obliged to you ** (says he to a 
confidential friend *) " for your remembrance of my 
** dearestj^ my incomparable Mother, whom I- do more 

" than 

his biographer, hh ivEvlf^TiXcQo ouo>v(ji»la» iyffoiwv «^ ripuir-^ 
When 1 complimented my friend oa his promotioA to the 
see of Gloucester, — *' It comes, said he, too late: If my 
<* mother had been living, it might have given me some 
^« satisfaction."— Seneca says to his mother, pf his brother 
Novatus, * In hoc dignitatem excolit, at tibi omameato 
;liit.' De consol. ad Helviam, c* xvi. H. 

* Dr. Taylor. May 22, 1746, 
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^ than love, whom I adore. No mortal can ever. 

merit more of mc, than she has done. — Her decline 

of life possesses me with anxiety ; and I have no 

support for tliis but in the thoughts of that last 
** meeting, which excludes all farther chance of se- 
^* paration. But I must break off. You have had 

long experience what pain it is to me to speak of 

subjects that affect me most." 

And, again, to the same person. On occasion of her 
death in 1748 — " You should have heard from me 
** sooner, but that tlie afflictive news of my dear 
^^ Mothers death, which met me at this place *, made 
^* me incapable of writing, or indeed of doing any 
** thing but grieve for the loss of the most admirable 
** woman that ever was. She was the last of her 
** family ; and had in herself alone more virtues than 
^* are generally possessed by whole fisunilies throughout 
** the whole course of their existrace. My extreme 
** soiTOw for her death can only give place to my 
^* incessant meditation on her virtues and adoration 
•* of her memory. This is one of those losses that 

nothing can repair, and only time can alleviiate. 

For I shall never enjoy that happmess as in the 
♦* days when you and I were conversing together, while 
^^ she was giving us our qoflfee. At present, I can 
^* think of nothing," &c. 

But I grow prolix again (for the reader's sake I will 
fiot say, tedious) while I indulge myself in extracting 
these tender passages froip his letters. 

To condude at leqgth, in one word. 

How differently soever men might thmk of him in 
iiis lifetime, all are; or wiU be, agreed in their opinions 
pf him, now he is dead. For, as a Divine of his awn 

♦ Prior Park. 
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size, and one after his own heart, said excellently well 
— " When great prelates are living, their authority is 
^' depressed by their personal defaiUances, and the 
*^ contrary interests of their contemporaries ; which 
^* disband, when they are dead, and leave their credit 
** entire upon the reputation of those excellent books 
♦* and monuments of learning and piety, which are 
•^ left behind them */' 

What that credit of our great prelate is, this coUec* 
tion of his works Mill shew ; and will, if I mistake 
not, deliver him down to posterity as the ablest Divine, 
the greatest Writer, and the first Genius of his age. 
They are faithfully printed from the last editions of 
the author, and tliose in many places corrected by his 
own hand. In one respect only, I have some apology 
to make to the reader. Several of his fi iends had ob-? 
jserved to him (and he was, himself, convinced of it) 
that he had filled the margin of the Alliance and 
Droine Legation with too many notes ; and had swelled 
those volumes, in the latter editions, with too many 
extracts, under the name of Postscripts, or Appendices, 
from his controversial tracts. The longer noteji 
occupy the reader too much, and divert him from the 
main argument, which, as it lies in the text of the Divine 
Legation especially, is drawn out to a sufficient length 2 
otherwise, they are infinitely otirious and learned, and 
deserve to be read with great care. They arc now, 
therefore, printed together at the end of each book, 
and referred to in the text. By this disposition, the 
reader's convenience is consulted, and the dignity of 
those capital works is preserved. As for such of the 
Postscripts, as are extracted fi^om his controversial 
works, these I ought, perhaps, to have withdrawn : but, 

♦ Bishop Taylor, L. P. p. 2x0, 8 vo, Lond, I'Jfo^* 
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UJS hereafter they may have their use in separate 
editions of the Alliance and Divine Legation, I have 
^rmitted them to keep their place. I did this the 
rather, because these discourses are not merely repe- 
titions, but have received many corrections and altera- 
tions from the author ; while the controversial treatises, 
irom which they are taken, were never retouched by 
liim, but left in their original state. 

Those CONTROVERSIAL PIECES themsclves could 
by no means be suppressed, or altered in the least, as 
they present the liveliest image of the writer's character 
and genius, and derive a peculiar grace from being 
«een in that connexion of thought, and glow of colour- 
ing, w hich they took, in the heat of composition, from 
his careless and rapid hand. 

Some of his private letters (such as had been printed 
in his lifetime by himselt^ or others) conclude tlie last 
Tolume ; and shew how much he excelled in this sort 
of composition, for which he was indeed singularly 
qualified by the characteristic virtues both of his head 
and heart. The reader will therefore wish for a larger 
collection of them ; and he may, in due time, be gra- 
tified ^vith it, out of the Editor's long correspondence 
with him. 

It may be proper to add, that this elegant edition * 
of his works is given at the sole expence of his widow, 
now Mrs. Stafford Smith f, of Prior-Park: who also^ 
erected the monument, before spoken o^ to his memory 
in the church of Gloucester. 

f She survived the Bishop somewhat more than seven* 
teen years ; arid died at Fladbury near Evesham (a living 
of good value, which I had given to Mr. Staiford Smith) 
September the ist, 1796. R,W. 

I 4 I have 
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I have now, as I found myself able, and in the mw- 
ner I judged inqst fit, discliarged my duty to this incomr 
parable man: a duty, which h^ seemed to expect 
would be paid to him by one or other of hjs surviving 
friends, when, in the close of his preface to Mr. Pope's 
^forkg, he ha§ these affecting words — " And I, when 
•f envy and caluipny take the same advantage of my 
" absence (for, while I live, I will trust it to my life to 
^^ confute them) may I find a friend as careful of my 
" honest fame, ^s I have been of his." — I have, I say, 
endeavoured to do justice to his memory ; but in so 
^oing I have taken, the reader i^ees, the be^t metliod to 
preserve my own. For, in placing myself sp n^r to 
him in this edition of his immortal works, I have the 
fairest, perhaps the only chaqce of being known to 
posterity inyself Envy and Prejudice have had their 
d^y : And when liis n'4me comes, as it will do, into all 
mouths, it may then be remembered, th^tt the writer 
of this life was honoured with some $hare of his esteem; 
and had the pleasure of living in the most entire and 
imfeservqd friendship with him, for near xhirtt 

YEARS. 



^T^lTf^^^^^^^ R. WORCESTER. 

J PECUS, I„JfOSTaUM; MELIORIBUa 
UTERE FATIS. 

' yirg, JEn. VI. 546. 
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LETTER [A] p. 26. 

— " I HAVE known this Gentleman about twenty 
years. I have been greatly and in the most generous 
manner obliged to him. So I am very capable^ and 
you wJU readily believe, very much disposed to apolo* 
gize Cpr him. Yet for all that, if I did not really believe 
him to be an honest man, I would not venture to 
excuse hfrn to you. Nothing is more notorious than 
the great character he had acquired in the faithful and 
able discharge of a long embassy at Constantinople, 
both in the public part, and the private one of the 
merchants affairs. The first reflexion on his character 
was that unhappy affair of the Charitable-corporation. 
I read carefully all the reports of the committee con- 
cerning it : And as I knew Sir Rober Sutton's temper 
and character so well, I was better able than most tQ 
Judge of the nature of his conduct in it. And I do in 
my cqnsqence believe that he had no more suspicion 
of any fraud, carrying pn by some in the direction, 

than 
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than I had. That he was guilty of neglect and 
negligence, as a Director, is certain : but it was only 
the natural effect of his temper (where he has no sus- 
picion) which is exceedingly indolent. And he suffered ' 
sufficiently for it, not only in his censure, but by the 
loss of near j^. 20,000. And at this very juncture he 
lost a considerable sum of money (through his negli- 
gence) by the villany of a land-steward, who broke and 
run away. Dr. Arbuthnot knew him well ; and I am 
fiilly persuaded, though I never heard so, that he had 
the same opinion of him in this affair that I have. But 
parties ran high, and this became a party matter. 
And the violence of parties no one knowi^ more of 
than yourself. And his virtue and integrity have been 
since fully manifested. Another prejudice against 
him, with those who did not know him personally, 
was the character of his brother, the General, . as 
worthless a man, wifhout question, as ever was created. 
But you will ask, why should a man in his station bfe 
engaged in any affair with such dirty people ? TTis 
a reasonable question; but you, who know human 
nature so well, will think this a sufficient answer. He 
was born to no fortune, but advanced to that station 
in the Levant, by the interest of his cousin Lord 
Lexington ; besides the straitness of his circumstances, 
the usual and constant business of that embassy gave 
Jiim, of course, a mercantile turn. He had seen in 
almost every country, where he had been, societies 
of this kind, subsisting profitably to themselves, and 
i)eneficially to the public. For not to think he came 
ftmongst them with a view to his own profit principally, 
would indeed be absurd. Yet I am sure with a view 
of an honest profit. For he is very far from an avari- 
cious man* He lives up to his f(^tune^ without being 
12 guilty 
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guilty of any vice or luxury. He is an extreme 
good and faithful husband, and with reason indeed^ 
for it is to one of the finest women in England. ^ He 
is a tender and indulgent father to very hopeful 
children ; a kind master, and one of the best landlords 
to his tenants. I speak all this of my own knowledge. 
He has a good estate in this place. My parishionerg 
are good people. The times (till very lately) for thii 
last fifteen years have been oxtreuie bad for the 
graziers ; I got of him, for them, two abatements, in 
their rents, at two several times. I will only beg leave 
to give you one more instance that relates to myself 
and is not equivocal in his character. I chanced to 
know him, when I was very young, by means of my 
neighbourhood to Lord Lexington (whom I never 
knew) where he oft came. And; without any considera- 
tion to party or election interest, he seemed to have 
entertained an early esteem for me. He had two good 
livings, on estates he had lately bought : and without 
the least intimation or solicitation he told me I should 
have the first that fell. He was as good as his word. 
But this, was not all. As soon as I became possessed 
of the living, he told me, that (from what he had been 
informed by my predecessor, who at his death was 
going to commence a suit for. his just dues) the living 
was much injured by a low and illegal composition. 
That he thought I ought to right myself, and he would 
join with me against the other freeholders (for his 
estate is something more than one half of the parish), 
I replied, that as he paid all the tithes for his tenants, 
the greatest loss, in my breaking the composition, 
would fall upon himself, who must pay me half as much 
fnore as he then did. He said, he did not regard 
that; { W&3I his ^end^ aqd it was my due^ I answered; 

that;^ 
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tbat» however, I could not do it yet, for that the worid 
would never conceive it to be done with his consent, 
but would say that I had no sooner got his living, than 
I had quarreled with him. put, when I came to tnj 
parish, I ionml them so good a sort of people, tliat 
I had as little an inclination to fall out with them. 
So (though to my great injury) I have deferred the 
matter to this day. Though the thing in the opinion 
of Sir R. Raymond, who gave it on the case, as drawn 
up by the parishioners themselves, is clear and indis- 
putable ; yet they won*t give it up without a law-suit 
In a word, there is nothing I am more convinced of 
than the innocence of Sir R. S. in the case of liie Cha- 
ritable Corporation, as to any fraud, or connivance at 
fraud. You, who always follow your judgment, free 
from prejudice, will do so here. I have discharged my 
duty of friendship both to yoi^ and him.**— ^ 






LETTER [B] p. 35- 

N^ warkj Jaa. %6^ 1 744-5» 
GOOD BfADAM, 

1 HAD the honour of your obliging letter of the 
25th of last August, sent me to Bath, where I tbeo 
was. After some stay there, where my time was 
taken up more than I could have wished, I went to 
liOndon, where I was still less in my o^n power. I 
am just no"^ retomed home ; and tiie first thing I 
thought of was to make my acknowledgements fbr tbtt 
favour. 

I do not wonder that the goodness of your b^arV 
and your love of letters^, should make you 9PQeJ( with 

w 
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SO much tenderness of poor Mr. Pope^s death ; for it 
was a great loss both to tiie literary and moral world. 
In answer to your obliging question, what works of 
Mr. Pope have been published with my commentaries 
and notes P I am to inform you, they are the Dunciad 
in quarto, and the Essay on Man and on Criticism^ in 
the same size. Which affords me an opportunity to 
b^ the fevour of you to let me know mto whose 
hands in London I can consign, a small parcel for you : 
For I have done myself the honour of ordering these 
two volumes to be sent to you, as I believed you 
would with difficulty get them of your booksellers so far 
North ; and I hope you will forgive this liberty. 

Towards the conclusion of your letter, you hare 
sent me one of the politest cartels imaginable. I 
think, his answer was generally commended, who told 
the Emperor, when he pressed him, that he never 
would dispute with a man who had twenty legions at 
his beck. And do you think I will enter the lists with 
a lady, whose writings have twenty thousand charms 
in them? If I confided in myself, and aimed at 
honour, I could not indeed do better : for the case is. 
there, as in the works of the Italian poets ; who have, 
with great decorum, . when ^y introduced female 
warriors, made the overcoming pnC; of them itlj^^ highest 
point of valour and address in th^ir heroes. . Besides, 
to speak out of a figure, we differ in what is the true 
foundation of morality. I have sai4 all I have to say . 
on the subject. And though it be hard to guess when . 
a writer so much the mistress of her subject has said 
all, yet if I believed what you have said was all^ J 
mi^t perhaps be in some measure .excuseable; as I see 
you say so much more than any writer of your side • 
the question had done before you. 
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One thing, and only one, you will give me leav^ 
Madam, to observe : that I am a little surprized at the 
consequence drawn from my position — " that, as with- 
out a God there could be no obligation, therefore the 
Atheist who believes there is none (and might deduce 
that truth concerning obligation from the principles 
of right reason) would have no tye upon him/' 

Hence I concluded, and I thought rightly, that 
Atheism was highly injurious to society. But how 
any one could conclude from this (for this is the 
amount of what I said on that subject) that, on my 
principles (for as to my opinion, I believe no one 
would question that) an atheist is not accountable in a 
future state for any enormities he may commit Ae^'e, t 
do not see. And my reason for saying so is this. It 
is- a principle, I suppose, agreed on, " That crimes 
*^ committed upon zvrong principles are equally punish- 
" able with those committed against right ; for that 
" the falling into this wrong principle Avas occasioned 
" by some punishable fault in the conduct" Now 
I have not said one single word, throughout the dis- 
course, that tends to invalidate this principle : Con- 
sequently all I have said cannot affect that truth, That 
an Atheist is accountable. I ask your pardon, Madam^ 
for tliis trouble. It is what I have not given to any 
other; though several have made the same objectiork 
They deserved nothing at my hands ; and you deserve 
every thing. 

You encj[uire with great civility concerning the thircl 
volume of the Divine Legation. Several offices of 
friendship, several offices of domestic piety and duty, 
weariness with contradiction of sinners both against 
sense and grammar (for such have been my adversaries) 
have prevented me dping any thing at the last volume, 

suice 
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since the publication of the second. But now being 
Just upon the point o^ not washing, but drying, my 
hands of controversy, I am about to sit down in earnest 
to the conclusion of t]|p work. 

I beg, Madam, not only my best respects and ser- 
ies taMr. Cockbum, who, I presume, is your spouse^ 
but, in that case, my congratulations with him, for his 
hcmour and happiness in such a consort 

I am, Madam, 

- / 

With the greatest regard and esteem^ 
Your very obliged and 

Obedient humble Servant^ 

W.WARBURTON. 
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t^RjQVBS THit NECESSITY OF THK POOTRHIB OF' A nTTt^RE 
STATE TOSOCIIiTV, FROM TUB OPINION AKD CONlTlJcT 
OF THE ANCIENT SAGES AND PHILOSOiPRElLS. " ' '^ 

SECT. I. Testimonies of ancient sages and phil0so|>h0^ 
concerning the necessity of the doctrine of a future a&te 

to civil society. •- ^ 

' ■ ■ ■ » 

4 ■ . 
• I • f 

^C*r« II. That none of th^ ancient philosopbciB beE^yed 

' the doctrine of a future st^te of rewarids and punis^tn^ts, 

^ thougby .on account of its tx)nfessed aepevj^ty totfn^&p- 

port of religion, and consequently of ciyil ^societjti'all 

. the theistical philosophers sedulously taught it to fth^ 

; . peofHe. The several senses in whiph th^ iitiOi^Q^*^^r 

. .,^c^ived the permaueocy of the hnn^La sq^l exji^iitiq^. 

,:V$ev^fal. general reasons .poreoiised, to ^h^w tfc^'ihe 

4. >Q^j^t phjilosophers did not always belieye what i^ey 

, ^, ta\ight, and that they taMght -th^ doctrine of a jfutwe Mati^ 

of rewards and punis^iinents without believing it : li^^lfSere 

,. the principles that induced the ancient sages X/aWfiSA it 

^ Jawi^l to dec^v^.for puhlijC good, in matters of retigipn^ 

• j»re eijplain^d, wljie^reby they are secin to he snqh $ta^}^ 

■ no place jn thf i^rt^pi^g^ion or genius of ^ the Jefvii&^ind 

\ (^hrUtian religions la the course of this enq[uity; the 

-•5 . JOMU 



^5^!^- |i«^d$V p!ei«tetfe«,.^ ^feiJHae^ aft* ^ft&i^ <rf * ^ 

i-tkiwifeftfre*^ ' ' ''■ V > 

> • ■ * . . . '■.■■,■■' 

ments of each sect of philosophy on thia point; ^-tte 
division and succession of their schools. The character 
' ef Smt^ ' o^ ^ ^ im ' \BahA 4Ati JiH^ '1A^ 
' eH6i«(^lei^^Hfd^genhig^erf'|tfibIi9^ gmud CtMiMMn 

'■^ of theJstid phifbsophy; .tbe^ Pi^k&^orici ifee PlMotrir, 4ke 
^ ' WmpkMii^ k^ 1^ SMc :• sli^f#ia^tftBt''R<^^09e bfi «Mbe 
Itelie^ie^ lll^ d^triiie^ d# a^ftrMi^ st^ie <^'Tef#^^ irnd 

, jou tbis point. •The^j^igihalef-tfee.^&weient^fe^ 

^e doctrines of the Metempsychom and Metamorphositf 
occaswMl^ ^ili#^ iMo-^iitf expftki^ '-'^'^ '^ - '^ 

SECT. IV^ ShewS| in order to a fuller conviction, that the 

^ ancieqt pbilosophei:&.«nafc ,fy4ii;:i^. .OSttr butf that they 

could not fossibly helieve a future statQ of rewards and 

punishments^ because two metaphysical principles, con- 

.earning the nature of Gody and of the human soul, which 

. . entirely overtuni the doctrine of a future state of re^ 

..Wards and punishments, were universally held and be^ 

;.'li^^(^ jby all the Greek philosophers. These doctrines 

^ :eic^ipe4.ax^ explained: In the course of this enquiry, 

_t^^.tr]ti^ genius, of the ancient Egyptian wisdom ex* 

^'^jp^^^ed; £ttid their pretended philosophy, as delivered hy 

^ ■thfjktex^Oreek writers, shewn to be spurious. The See- 

j^oq concludes with the use to be made of this remarkable 

..- jfect (pf the ancient philosophers not believing, and yet 

^,^«^vlously teaching, a future state of rewards andpunish« 

ii 9??^V*^ ^^^ ^^ support of our main question. 

jrci i. I ^ 

{^CT. V. This account of the ancient philosophy, so far 

j^^fr^QI^ being prejudicial to Christianity, that it greatly 

« ,f credits and recommends it. Proved from the mischief 

-'- • -f -•■.■■ ■ -- •-■ ■• • '. ■'- 
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• tbatatteqd those difibreiit, represenUaioniL of . paganism, 

«.|ii the two extremes, wbicfai, the defenders of r^igion are 

accustomed to make: where it is shewn. that tb^ 4^^ 

rence in point of perfection, between the ancient and 

jnodexn systems of mor^lityy is entir^ o^irij^ to pi^|ri^; 






SECT. yi. Th^^ atheistical pr^e9ce pf reUgion'^ beiog an 
^^inventlon of statesmen, and therefore fal^, clearly coa- 
..fiited^ and shewn to be ho^ impirtinjei^^^jaAfaUt.t Fpr 
. diat, i^as the Atheist's account of religion right, it wai|ld 
l^npt/ollow that rieligion was^o/Ae, but ih^ contrary ^^, iBpit 
f tiie.pretence false and groundless, religion having ei^isted 
1 before, the civil magistrate was in being. 

AFr£ND.jx and Koxsa^tp^ the Third Book. > 
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DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 

ill •• 4 # .V 4>».-.i >i , 






TO 
THE RlCirr HOlffOtTRABLS 

PHILIP EARL OF HARDWICKE, 

LORD HIGH CHAKCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



• \ 



C 



MY LORD) , 

Your XiOBDship having so fkr approved of 
tbe good intentions of my endeavours for above: 
*H^enty years past, in the cause of Religion^, 
^ to confei; upon me a distinguishing mark '• of 
J^ourfavourj L am proud to> lay hold of the firsti 
iHiblic opportunity \i^hich I have bad, of de*- 
^riag. leave to make my most grateful: acknosN 
^^gments. 

I take 



k 



jL.'Vtii^j' 



'!- DEDICATIONS or 

1 |> ta)E9 the liberty to inscribe tQ ypiic.Lgrd^ip 
i^ijkBV Edition of a work tending to »bevF*Wld 
iUlustfate» by a new argument. The. If^t^^ 
JL^gdtion of'Moteh; whifdi ifi-oiir own, las .v^l 
as former times, the most celebrated Cl^^^pion^ 
of Infidelity have cunningly, for their own jn^pj 
ppses, laboured, w^j^lj ik^k .9^^ tx>pMffff 
throw. . : %.u>br'- 

If I have su^ceeded^ «f fes far as I bare sue- 
ceedefj, or may hereafter succeed, in the furthec 
|irosecution of this attempt, I shall strengthen 
oae foundatioR of Christianity* .^^ 

4* 

K J . ........ '.'J . .. . ^ 

putation of any literary performance. A workr 
given to the world, every reader-has a right toe 
censure. If it has merit, it wifll^^ dliy#n 4x>' 
ppsfee^y : . if it: has fiane^ tkt^seoaefKi^ 4itti»ao4 

WfUe4^ amii theisefotecaitaotr^lpribfl^g^il^^ 
l(ti(»aiti» iki*sibljb^^|KfaeQ j«^^ 



I 



TO L^ttl)' JftaHD^CKR 

^ctl^b^the bawse oF J^ ^lucb I pioiesi. ii4 

b iCMIrbte ieiiHl'Itt' Member bf tte GWvrpb df 
SM§W«di P^riv' I iisto^ ttoissedf ray: endf ; Bvd 

condemns them. 






■Hh the niean time, the first book of this work, 

«ildh 'As it is, is hercf Hurfibly-commended toyotfr 

Xl^rdf^bipV fxrolj^^ fii>r io .^hom does it sa 

properly J>f2^QDgwto;p^jtf oirize an argument shew- 

-^ 9« tb^ ^TiLiT¥ of . Religio^i tp Society, as to 

at'gVeait Magistrate, Legislator, and States-. 

fwify WWis'Mit1al>ld^ta i^commend anrfti^ph^ 

e-il^bject^ by liiB being convinced of tb€ 

^jTfetf tit ' of rReligion ; and by his giving tbte^ 

-^fott^ti^ilefilpid^y proof of his belief, in a steddjH 

^•egard to it's dictates ii^ his life, and actioni ? 

i''l%Mthis which ttakes me presume on your 
jLon}ship's protection, not any thing extraordi^ 
nftrjf ill thd work itself. It is enough for yoiir 
^LoFJ^ll^ip to jSnd in those you iavout* a real zea^ 
i^ the interests of Virtue and Religion. The 
^^* effectual 
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^iGfectuai service of those interests depends oD so 
many Occidents, respecting both the' ability of 
the Worker and the disposition of the Res&der, 
thai your Ijordsfaip^s.^ humanity ^and candour, 
inlarged,and not (as it often happens) diminished 
hy your ') great knowled^ of mankind, nviU 
always dispose you to estimate merit by a 
better rule than the success, »:,»fi 

I am> 

MY LORD. 

V With %ha utmost Gratitude, 

Your Lordship's • 

Most obliged and devoted Servant^ 

■* ■* ■ 1 ^-- ■ - . J- , ^ .. 

,, io«*», W.WARBURTON. 

,-Kev.5. 1754. 
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DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 

1738. 



TO 

THE FREE-THINKERS. 



GENTLEMEN, 

AS the following discourse was written for your use, 
you have the best right to this address. I could 
never approve the custom of dedicating books to men, 
whose professions made them strangers to the subject 
A discourse on the Ten Predicaments, to a leader of 
armies, or a system of casuistry to a minister oi state^ 
always appeared to me a high absurdity. 



% 



Another advantage I have in this address, is that I 

ihall not lie under any temptations of flattery ; whichi 

at this time of day, when every topic of adulation 

has been exhausted, will be of equal ease and advan* 

ta£e to us both. 

^ Not 



:f4a DEDICAfriON ? (1^38) 'TO 

Not but I must own ypu have been nHBingedyterai 
jtyjT some of our Order, with very singular . complai- 
iance* Whether it was that they affected the ^mf^.of 
iDoderation, or had a higher ambition for the horKmr 
ni your good[WQni/ 1 knpw pot ; but, |, who tieithcfir 
love your cause^ nor fear the abilities thatsuppiMttit^ 
while I .preserve for your persons thi^t jigi^e m^ 
ferity which my profession teaches to be due to al^ 
can never be brought tp. think otherwise of your dif- 
racter» than as the despisers of the Master whQOv ,) 
aerve, wd g^ the ^placaji>)e ^nan^ie^ ypf tl|a^ Orde^ 
te \i;hich I Imve the honour to belong. And as wd^ I 
sbould be tempted to. glory 'in your censures; (kfii 
would certainly refuse your commendations. 






Indeed, were it my design, in the manner of.oifd^, 
dem dedicators, to look o^t for powerful protectors^ I 
dk> not know where I could sooner find then^ than 
amoi^st the gentfcittien lof "yoilr denomination : for 
nothing I believe, strikes the seriouiS observer wil^ 
snoie surprize, m this age of ^novelties,, tt^aiik .th^yt 
^rai^ propensity to infidelity, so visible ki u^ q^ 
almost every condition; ^nongst whotn the advocate^ 
kfi Deism are received with alt the applauses dtfe .'to 
^tie inventors of tiie art3 of life».or tiie delivereb .<gf 
€p|»nessed and injured n^^ns. The glorious Uberij^ 
^ the U€spel isv forgotten apiidst our clamours agjBJ^f^ 
cburch-tyrantiy ; and M^e slight the firuits of the x^ 
flpred Tree . ^*. Knewkdgey for the sak^ of gatbepng 
a^ fo w barreq }ea\i^ of Fr^rthinkiiig^t ipisgrafied pa tiay 
jpld proUfiq. stock Qf Deism. , 



t. : 



But let ine SK)t be misunderstood; hei^^ are i^ ins^ 



j^VJ 



nuationr 
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nmti^^mtaiM>0gusi:tt^^ iw, surely^ 4iftiat- 
'Bvorifce the oaute c£ thisfipidraiic foUy^ itwvuld Jib 
laiipiiit^ to Ascribe it to^^ whiob 

iniise^ineh hiiTB ever heM one of the looBt prec^^ 
fbnsndiedtxlf netiotial Liberty i Wiiat,^ughitj?uk)^ 
Tfatfai^iaft it were, tiiOBC' brai»-9tck birtbs; ; ye^ at tbfe 
igjft^oe 4KBie ttet it fifeesSitates tbe ^keiy; it lends « 
^fettHdng hftttd (txi tte aMshapen iisstie: ^ for^ «a ia iiatmi 
-itodidfi^ becbrae dilBtortod by sufieiwg in tbe coneeptiCis^ 
br li^^ Vsk> stsrait oik^irifidnmetit m the womb, a fr^ ui^ 
i0Mtyned eiqKmtidn df tiie patrts may, ki time, t^ 
lictee'liidm-iieaper to thdbr uatupal rectitude; so midi^ 
%tA riefce^ DOtioiisy enfeebled by restiraiiit, wken^ per^ 
(mitted to be drawn out and exmnined, v^Jf by tfato 
TOfonn of tbeir obliqtotieii, and the correctioQ of their 
iiAnaiillicyi' 6t leng^ acquits health aod f>ropoiti€b^ • 

I ,n'- 't jty.^^, . ■■.•:■■ • .... J 

♦J -cfjor tes friendly is this Jtberly to the g^nerow' ad|^ 
. ¥tfoal}e<tf '^mligion 2 fdr how >could such a one^> iiiiei!^ 
4eiF eaoriifist cixmnced by the evidence of hk& cause, dei> 
%iM^ aH'^vei^sary vhomtibe kwj^ had before disarmed^ 
W HMJhie ib victo^, where the Magistrate must trium{^ 
.^rffti^m ? ' Even I, the meanest in this coutioversyj 
1^K>uM httVe be^ ashamed of prelecting the defence of 
^^Sie'^i^t J^i^h Lawyer, did not I know that tb^ 
^liuifl&^iiberly of thinking was • impartially bdulged to 
^J^ii^iidtf i«y dbsentia^inthe^e^ defence 

i9^' ybi^e fecdved opkiokis need an apol(^, I dc^ 
WiW^-^ be thought, ^thftt X y^^fitured itito tliis track 
^^41!^ tteKtflSitigly; tOM^n^ by my mt intrenching 
^i' aM^^2ed sfpeculations, tiiat I p»t myself upoq the 
same footing with you, and would claim no privilege 

^ist was no^m^<xwifitttt» :'^^ : - -i * 
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This liberty then may you long possess; may yw 
know how to use ; may you gratefully acknowledge ! 
' I say this, because' one cannot, without indigmtioB, 
'observe, that amidst the full possession of it you still 
continue, with the meanest affectation, to fill year 
prefaces with repeated clamours against the difficul- 
'ties and discouragements attending the exercise ef 
Free-thinking: and, in a peculiar strain of modesty 
•and reasoning, employ this very liberty to persuade 
the world you still want it In extolling liberty, .we 
can join m\h you ; in the vanity of pretending to have 
contributed most to its establishment, we can befir with 
you ; but in the low cunning of pretending stiU to 
^groan uhder the want of it, we can neither join nor 
bear with you. There was indeed a time, and tiiat 
within our o\m memories, when such complaints vreie 
seasonable and even useful ; but, happy for you, 
'Gentlemen, you have out-lived it: all the rest; is 
■merely Sir Martin* ; it is continuing to fumble on the 
iute, though the music has been long over. For it is 
not a thing to be disguised, that what we hear "from yim, 
on this head, is but an aukward, though envienomed 
imitation of an original work of one, whoever he was, 
who appears to have been amongst the greatest^ and 
most successful of your adversaries. It was published 
at an important juncture, under the title of J8r 
di^culties and discouragements which attend the studjf 
of the Scripture. But with all the merit of tbisWu* 
tiful satire, It has been its fortune not only to 'be 
abused by your bad imitations, but to be censured by 

those in whose cause it was composed; I meian the 

■ • ••• • .-»■.•., 

• In a comedy of Drydcn's. . 

friends 
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friends W reli^on ana liberty. An author of note 
^'^"'fliuSgr fekprftsses himself* : " Nor ^as thiis the worst : 
'** nictt were not only discouraged firom studying and 
^'l*vfel*g=1fee Scriptuteiby— birt^ being^told ^ 

■ *•* tJmt this study was difficult, fruitless/and dangerous ; 
' '•* afafl tL pWiblic, ah elaborate, an earnest dissuasive 

'^^''flfem tJiife study, fot the very reasons now mfentiiAied, 

■ ^''"ifefcrced'By two wett-knbwri examples, and believed 
"'ffrira a person of great eminence in thetrhurch, hath 

^■*" %lfted;^ parsed ofken aiough through the press, to 

-' ''** "ie&Sti thfe hands of all the clergymen in Great 

'**' Bi-Rafifi and Ireland : God in his great mercy for- 

' "^ ^V8 ttite' author f.* Seriously it is a sad case ! that 

dAie well-hieaning man should so widely mistake the 

end. 'aiidf' design of another, as not to see by the 

itrn dnd'cast of the Difficulties and discmiragmtnts^ 

'■'t&aVifc 5s 'a thorough irony, alddressed to some hot 

bigots then in power, to shew them what dismal effects . 

^ ffiat idqtiisitional spirit, with which they were pbssesRsed, 

^' wbuld ' HavlB on literature in generd, at a time wheii 

* public liberty looked with a very sickly fece ! Not, I 

.'say) to see this, but to believe, on the coiitrafy, that it 

"was really intended as a public^ an elaborate, an ear- 

neii dissuasive from the^stutdy of the Scriptureif But 

T hiaye sb'charilable an opinion of the great atjthor, for a 

great author without doubt he was, as to believie that had / 

hp foreseen that the liberty, which animates this'fine- 

• turned piece of raillery, would have given scandal to 

•any good man, ' he Would!, for the Consolation of such, 



* ReVelation Examined with Candour, io the preface. 

f The author was the excellent Dr. Hare, late Bishop ot 
Chichester.- 

. , ^ ;' YoL. h L have 
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have made any reasonable abatement in the vigpui'^f 
his ^vit and argument* . 

But you, Gentlemen^ have a diflejrent quarrel witk 
him : you pretend he hath since written on the other 
side the question. Now though the word of his ac*- 
cusers is not apt to go very far with me, yet, I must 
own, I could be easily enough brought to believe, that 
an autlxor of such talents of literature^ love of ti*uth^ 
ajid of his comitry, as tliis. appears to have beea^ 
w ould as freely expose the extreip^ie of &lly at one end^ 
as at the other ;^ witliout regarding what paity he 
opposed or favoured by it And it is ^ well known,, that^ 
at the time this is pretended to have becQ jdone, 4a.- 
other interest being become uppermost, strange pria- 
ciples of licence^ which tended to subvert all order, 
and destroy the very essence of a Church,, ran now in 
tlie popular stream. What tlien should hinder a 
writer, who was of no party but that of truth, to 
oppose this extravagance, as he had done its opposite ? 
And if he pleased neither bigot nor libertine by bis 
unifonnity of conduct^ it was for his honour^ , _ 

.. IIqw . public a blessing is siMch a virtue ! which, 
luuawed by \h3tjatal enemy ofsensey as th^ poet caJli^ 
it, the danger ^f offpidlng^ dares equally oppose itself 
to the diiftbreut foUies of J^arty in extremi^^ . .^ 

But to return to qur subject i The pooi thread-bare 
cant of want of liberty, I should hope then you Viould 
be, at lengtlj, persuaded to, lay aside; bv^that I Igiow 
^uch cant is amongst your arts of controversy; apd 
that something is .to lie allowed to a weak cause, An.d 

. .-. to 
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to a reputadon that ree^fuires managing. We know 
what to understand by it, when after a successless 
insult on religion, the reader is iiitreated ' to belieye 
that yoii have a strong reserve : but till the door of 
liberty be set a little wider, you have not room to dis- 
play it ^ 



■ I 



* Thus, at the very entrance of your works you teach 
us what we are to expect. But I must beg your 
patience, now I am got thus far, to lay before you 
your; principal abuses, of that liberty indulged to 
you for better purposes; or, to give th^m the softest 
name I can, in an address of tiiifc nature, your arTs 

OF CONTROVERSY. ' ' 

By this I shall at once practise the chetrity I- profess; 
and justify the opinion I have -passed lipon you. 

-' Your writers, I speak it, Gentlemen, to 'ydur 
hbnbur, offer your considerations to the^world, either 
ttnder the character of petitioners for oppressed and 
injured truth ; or of teachers to ignorant and errih'g 
men. These sure are characters that, if any, require 
^6€i1oa6lle^ and gravity to isuppprt them; But so grerft 
strangers are we to decorum, on our entry on the ats^ge 
bf life j that, fbr the inost, part, like Bayes's ' "actor ia 
tKe ,Ilehearsal, who^ was. at a loss to know whether Jwi * 
M^Qil^tQ .be 3^ous c3fl:;;merfy,.melancholy ::or.:in' love; 
we nm'giddily on, in a '«nixt and' jumbled charadsr- 
but have most an end, a strong inclinatl6ii't6 make 
«: ftf^ie* of it, "and mingle' btiflbonry with the inbst 
serious scenes. Hence, even in religious doritroNferSj^ 

wJifl«^' t*«5'^Feat cause of etemAl happiness is tirying; 

^v, ».;!:;.,' 1, 2 and 
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and mcrv and angels, as it were, aittending the issue 
of the conflict, we can find room for a merry story; 
and receive the advocate of infideKty with much wel* 
cpnjte^y if lie c(»n€s wMi but a disposition to make 
us laugh : though he brings the tidings of deaths uid 
scatters round him the poison of our hopes j yet, likf 
the dying assassmf , we can laugh along with the mob^ 
though our own despair aDd agonies conclude the 
entertainments 

This quality ipayng a writer so welt Inecerverf, yoort 
have been tempted to dispense with the solemnity of 
tt^eir character ;. a3 thinking it of much importance fo 
get the laugh on their side. H^nce ridicule 15 
become their favamite figure of speech ; and they have 
composed sad treatises to justify its use, and very 
merry ones to evince its utility. But to. be fiiir with 
you, it must be owned,, that this strangp disposition 
towards unseasonable mkth, dFives all parties upon 
bemg. witty where they can,, as beisg conscious of itf 
powerful operation in controversy: ridicule having; 
from the hands of a skilful di^putant,^ the same effect 
m barbarous ^minds, with the new invented darts of 
Mariqsit' ^hkh though sa weak as Iq break in th^ 

^ ■ ,. 

*^ Hence Anlhony Ur^eu^y sum^med CodniSy aa vftis ^ad im* 
pibus '&8 4ny Fre^-tnihker aliye/beixrg asked the reasoD (a»>^e af«r 
lold'Vy Bknchini, the 'Writer of hiS life) why he' tnixed so vcLvc^ 
]^|iflR}niit]r.iabisworlLS, replied^ «< That mature teid fomied xsm^ 
*' JuHdiA jftuch a maoder^ as to l^^inQat tak€9 wUh boAopf aadb 
* itopy-ti^ilers * 

:.;.Sef. Plttt.^ Vit,.]^^. t<jp^iL'|. ^%\ ^6p ?^itv pnj»er%JUj»* 

■ throw. 
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tferowj and pierce no farther thM the surface, yet 
slickiag there, they more intangie find mcommode the 
combatant, than those arms, which Ay stronger, and 
strike deeper. HoM^ever, an abuse it is, and one of 
the most pw^nicious too, of. tiie liberty of the Press, 
For what greater affront to tlie sev erity of reason, the 
sublimity of truths and the sanctity of religion, than 
to subject them to the impure touch of every empty 
scurrilous Bufifeon ? The politenesss of Atliens, which 
you pretend so much to admire, should be here a 
lesson to you; which committed all questions of this 
nature, when they were to be examiiied, to their 
^•avest and severest? court, the Areopagus: whose 
judges would not suflfer the advocates f^.dther party 
to apply to the passions, so much as by the common 
rules of the chastest rhetoric *. But a preposterous 
love of mirth hath turned you all into Wits, quite 
dowQ from the sanguine writer of The Independent 
fVfdg^ to the atraibilaire blasphemer of the miracles f. 
Though it would be bujt charity to tell you^ a plain 
truth, which Cicero told your Ulmfrious predecessors 
long ago, when infected witii the sslme distemper c 
f* Ita salem istum, quo cai-et vestha natio in 
^* irridendis nobis, nolitote cortsumere. Et mehereuie, 
^' si me audiatis, ne experiamini quidem : non decfet j 
^^ NON DATUM EST ; non potestis." However, if you 
will needs. |>e witty, take once more your example 
from tl^e fine ^uthj6'r of The difficulties and discourage^ 

* Exemplo legis Atticae, Martiique judicii causae Potronis 
denuntiat Praeco neque prineipiadicere/neque miserationem comf 
inovere. Apul. JLib. X. Asin. Aur. p«.85J7. Lugd^ asflj. fivo. 

, I Woolston. 

L 3 ments^ 
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merits^ and learn from him the difference between Attic 
irony and elegance of wit, and your intempei^ate 
scurrility and illiberal banter. 

What, a noise, you will say, for a little harmless 
mirth. Ah, Gentlemen ! if that were all, you had my 
leave to laugh on : L would say with tiie old'comic, 

Utinam male qui mihi volunt, sic rideant. 

But low and mean as your buflFoonry is, it is yet to 

the level of the people ; who are as little soliciljous, as, 

capable, of the point of argument, so they, can butt 

catch the point of wit. Amongst suchj^ and to such,* 

you write; and it is inconceivable what havoc &lse 

wit makes in a foolish head : " The rabble of man-^ 

^^ kind," as an excellent writer well observes, '' being 

^* very apt to think, that every thir^g which is laughed 

" at, with any mixture qf wit, is ridiculous in itself*/' 

Few reflect on what a great witf has ^o ingenuously 

owned, That wit is generally fals^ reasonings But 

one, in whom your party most glories, hath written in 

defence of this abusive way of wit and raillery^ on 

serious subjects. Let us hear him then + ; " Nothing 

" is ridiculous, except what is deformed; nor is any 

** . thing proof against raillery, except what is band- 

'* some and just; and therefore i^ is the hardest 

" thing in the world to deny fair honesty the use of this 

** weapon; which can never hear ape^ge against her- 

• 

''' Mr. Addison's \Yorks, vol. iii« p. 293. Quarto. 

." • i' ■ 

t Mr. Wycherley to Mr. Pope, Letter XVI. . , .^ 

I Characteristics, Vol, J.- : Essay op the freedom of wit and* 
humour. 

... • • I 

<* self. 
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^'^If/^^'One may tiefy tftier world t6 tum bravery or 
*^ generosity hitd ridieuler a mart must be souAdly^ 
^' ridiculous, who, with all the wit imaginable, would 
** go aWut to ridicule wisdocn, or laugh at honesty or 
'^•^o64 iftiaiiners.*' -Yes, ridiculous, indeed, to laugh 
at bi^'^ery, generosity, wisdom, honesty, or good* 
manners, &B such : and I ha:rdly think^ Gentlemen, a$- 
lic^ntibus as some of you are, you will be ever brought' 
toaccept of his defiance. And why uked yon, wtien 
it isf brft' shewing them, ti'ith overcharged and dis- 
torted features, to laugh at your case ? Call them but 
temerity, J)radigality, gravity, simplicity, foppery, and 
as you have often experienced, the bu^ness is done, 
and 'the ridicule is compleat. And what security will 
the noble writer give us, thiat they shall not be so 
called? I am persuaded, if you are never to be thought 
ridiculous till you become so, in the way this gen- 
tleman marks out, you may go safely on in the free- 
lioM OF WTT AND HUMOUR, till there be never a 
virtue left, to laugh out of countenance. 

■ But'he m4H say, he means such clear virtue as hath 
no equivocal mark about her, which a prevaricator can 
lay hold on. Admit this : the man of wit will then 
tiry to' make her ridiculous in her equipage, if he 
cannot make her so in her person. ' • 

' However, "^ill heisaiy, it shews at least, tl)at nothing 
(xctthe done against her, till she be disguised. A mighty 
consolation this to expiring Virtue, that she 'cannot be 
deistroyed till you have put her on a tborsnioat. As if 
i# were as hard to get that 'O'A^ as HercuWs off! 
The comparison hoMa better hi the c6hveree, that 
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wh?Q onoe on, it sticks as dose as the eDvenomed ooai': 
of old, and oftea lasts her to her foneral. 

. But if this noble writer means that truth cannot be^ ^ 
obscured, however disguised; nor consequently, bo : 
made ridiculous, however represented ; the two cele- 
grated examples, which fpllow, seem to shew he was 
mistaken. Where, in the first, it is seen, that no^^ 
thing was stronger than tlie ridicule, nor, at the same. 
time more open and transparent than the disguise;' 
in .the lattgr, nothing more clouded and obscured: 
than the beauty of the truth ridiculed, nor more out 
of sight than tlie fallacy in the representalicHi. Which 
together may teach us, that any kind of disguise will 
serv6 the turn ; ai^d, that witty men will never be ^%\ 
a loss for one. " . 

( ■ 

Of all the virtues that were so much in tbisnoblft; 
writer s heart, and in his writings, there was not one 
he more revered than love qfpitblic liberty; or: which. 
he would less suspect should become liable to the im- ' 
pressions of hufFoonry. Methinks I hear him say, . 
" One may defy the world to turn the love of public. 
'^ liberty into ridicule : a man must be soundly ridi-i ' 
^^ culpus, who, with all the mt imaginably v^ould go. ' 
'' about it;^ 

However,- once. 00 a time, a gr^t Wit set uppsi 
this* task ; he, undertook to laugh at this very virti^ ; 
and; that too, so succe3siully, that he set tlie who^e 
nation a laugliing wi^ :J«i^ What mighty enginey.yoit* 
will ask, ^as employee^ to put in motion $9 large ^^, 
M^ and foe so e^^^prtUoary^a panse? ^ntruth^^ : 

very 
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vei^ limfde' one : a discoursiy of* wfaieb all the t^ ton** 
gists in the title; and that too sculking, as you will sw^ 
under one unlucky word. Mrs. Bull's vindication of 
the: ^indispensable duty df' citckoldo^, incumbent 
upait mveSfirt^ case of the tyranmf^ irifideUty, or insuffi* 
dcncyvf husbands f^^ Now had the merry readw 
been but wise enough to reflect^ that reason waa the- 
test of ridicule, and not ridicule the test of truths he 
would have seen to rectify the proposition, and - to state 
it fidrly thus : : 7%e indispensable duty of di vobcev eta ' 
And tlien the joke had been ovec, before the laugh. 

could have' begun. 

• •■./■. . . 

And now let this noble writer tell us, as he does^tbat^ 
fair honesty can never bear an edge against her^self, 
for that nothing is ridiculous but what is defonned ; 
and a great deal to the same purpose, which his Platonic, 
maqneis supplied. 

% 

But very crften Uie change put upon us is. not so 
easily discernible. Sulpicius tdls Cicerc^ that return* 
ing by: sea from Asia, and seeing in his course iEgina, 
Megara, the Piraeus, and Corinth in ruins, he fell into 
this Very natural, and humane reflexion : "And shidl 
** w^ fehort-4iyed creatures .as we are, bear with im- 
pajience the death of our fellows, when in one, 
single view we behold the carcases of so many 
^* latdy flourishing citiest?" What could be justeri 
QT "^wr than the. piety of this reflexion? And yet it 
•V could 

♦ 'Hiitof^ of JblmBlill, Part I. chaji. xiii. • 

f tit Asia re^iens, ciim ab ^ina Megiiram versus-njiyigaremt 

fcepi-regi^Des-circiiincirci^ 'panosptcari^^ Post me c(rat ^gi&a; 

V : ''^r ante 
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could not escape the ridicule of a cctebrated FreiftSi * 
buffoon. " If neither (says he*) the Pyramids of- 
" Egypt, nor the Colosseum at Rome, could with- 
*' stand the injury of time; why should I think much* 
" that my black waistcoat is out at elbows ?** Here, 
uideed, the first thing to be observed is the superior 
resistance of trutlh 

The buffoon, before he could throw an air of 
ridicule on this admirable sentiment, was forced toi 
change the image ; and in the place of iEgina, M egaM, . 
e^c. to substitute the Pyramids and Colosseum^ nrxHiu-. 
ments of human pride, and folly ; which, on that ac- . 
county readily submitted to the rude touch of buffooory ; 
while those free cities, the noblest effort of huraan 
wisdom, the nurseries of arts and commerce, could .« 
not easily be set in a ridiculous or an idle light. 



. i i 



But then, how few of his readers were able to detect 
the diange put upon them, when it is very fyrobride* . 
liie author himself did not see it? who, perplexed .^T: 



C^i': 



ante Megara; dextra Pineeus ; sinistra Coriothus ; .quae oppija' 
quodam tempore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata, S^ dinita ' 
ante oculos jacent. Coepi egoinet mecuni sic cogitare: Hem! 
noft'hotnunculi indignamur, siquis nostrum interiity autoccisna est, 
qVotum vita brevier esse debet, cum uno loco tot oppidum <;ad|Betera 
projecta jaceant f Sulpi'cius M. T. Ciceroni, lib. iv< ep« Sv • . * 






• Superhes monvmens de V orgueil des humainsy 
* Pirrfmides, Tombeaux, doht la vaine structure 
. A temoign^ qu^ Tarf, par I'adresse des mains ' ^ . . - • 

Et r^ssidu travail, peut yaincre la nature! 

Vieox 'fiSLlals 'fiiin^^,' chef d'oeuVres des ftbmains^ ' ' ' " * 

• Et Icis (Rrhicrt-citttft deleur anliitrtture, ^' ^ ''**-*'■ ''-■ ■ ^*' ■ 
' ' ColUsee, 



of 
i> 
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the obstinate resistance of truth, in the various arrange* 
ment of his ideas turned the edge of his raillery, be- 
fore he was aware, against the phantasm, and was tho 
first that fell into his own deceit. 

Hence may be seen what the noble writer se^na 

to have spoken at random, at least, not at all to the 

purpose of the question he was upon, that such in<* 

deed is the inflexible nature of tiiith, that all the wit 

in the world can never render it ridiculous, till it tie 

so distorted as to look like error, or so disguised as to 

appear like folly. A circumstance which, thou^ it 

greatly recommends the mcgesty of 'virtue, yet, as 

it cannot secure it from insult, doth not at all shew 

tliie innocence of ridicule; which was the point bo 

^^ to prove, 

JBut to see what little good is to be expected in this 
Vfc^^y of wit and humour, one may go further ; and ob'». 
^ervfc, that even the ridicule o^ false virtue, which 
^ Virdy deserves no quarter, hath been sometimes abf. 
^keaded with very mischievous effects. The Spaniards) 
l^aye lamented, and I believe truly, that Cervantes's- 
just and inimitable ridicule of hiight-errantty rooted^ 
"Up, with thftt folly, a great deal i>f their real honour. 

And- 

Collis^e, ou souvent ces pntples inhumains^ 

De ^entt^ dssassiner se donnoimt tahlature, 

Par Vinjure des ans vous estes abolis, 

Ou dvi moins ^ plu? part vous estes demolig : 

II n'est point de ciipent auele temps ne dfssmde, 

Si vos marbres si dnre3 ont mentis sou pouvoir, 

Dois-je trouVertnauvais, qu'un ineschant pourpoint noir. 

Qui m'a deri dt^ox ans, soit perca par U conde ) 
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And it was apparent, that Buder^s fine satire aa-Jknch 
ticism contributed not a little, during the licentious 
times of Charles II. to bring sober piety into disre- 
pute. The reason is evident : tliere are many lines of 
resemblance between Truth and its Counterfeits ; and 
it is the province of wit only to find out the likenesses 
in things ; : and not the talent of the coimnof]^ adminrs 
of it to discover (he differences. 



-I. ! 



r But you will say, perhaps, Let Truth, when liiu( 
attacked, defend itself with the same arms ; for Why,* 
89 your master asks, tihouldjair honesty be denied th^ 
use of this weapon ? Be it so : come on then, uid let 
H6 impartially attend tlie issue. We h^ve, upoo re- 
cprdj the most illustrious example of this contentioor 
that ever was. The dispute I mean, was betwew 
Socrates and Aristophanes. Hejre truth had all tiie 
advantage of place, : of weapons, and of judges : 
Socrates employed bis whole life in the cause of virtues 
Aristophanes, only a few comic scenes; against it .Biti^ 
heavens ! against what virtue ! against the puriastiaiMt 
brightest portion of it that ever enlightened tltv^.gentiU 
world. The wit of the comic writer is^ wdl knom;: 
^at of the philosopher was in a supreme degne^jOSiy 
delicate and forceable; and so habrtual, thatit'pnK 
cured him the title of the Attic buffoon. The placs . 
was thoj politest state in the politest time, Athensvia 
its glory; and tlie judgei iht grave senators .ol 
Areopagus. For all this, the coqiic poet tritimplrid : 
and with the coarsest kind of bufibonry, littie fittibd, 
one would think, to, take so polite a people, haid tlvs art 
to tarnish all this Virtue ;. and, what wa^ PQprc, ,tOQ)|ka 
the owner res^iQ^le ^^ dk^t cqpposite,.thftt sbaEaOter; 
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he was most unlike, that character he most bated, that 

¥ery character he had employed all his wit to detect^ 

lay open, and confound; in one word, the sophist. 

The consequences are well known. 

« 
Thus will raillery y in defence of vice and errer, be 

still an overmatch fcH* that employed on the side of 

truth and virtue. Because fair honesty uses, though a 

sharp, yet an untainted weapon ; while knavery strikes 

with one empoisoned, though much duller. The ho* 

nest man employs his wit as correctly as his logic : 

whereas the very definition of a knave's raillery is a 

sophism. 

But> indeed, when a licentious bufibonry is once 

appealed to, and encouraged ; its effects have no de- 

peodance on the lit choice of its object. All characters 

fkU alike before it. In the dissolute times of Charles II. 

this weapohy with the same ease, and indeed in the 

Same hands, completed the ruin of the best, and, of 

'he very worst Minister of tliat age. The historians 

*^ us,' that Chancellor Hyde was brought into his 

*^a»ter*s contempt, by this court-argimient. They 

^^imicked his walk and gestiue, with a fire-shovel and 

bellows, for the nciace and purse. Tlie same ingenious 

•troke of humour >vas repeated on Secretary Bennett 

^nd, J>y ihe happy addition of his black patch, with just 

%l)e sanite success. ' Thus, it being the representation^ 

^^d not the objeiJt represented, which strikes the fancy, 

"Vice lind Virtue must fell indifferently before it*. 

•/»;%,.■ ■. ■ I hope 

"^^H^e Author of a.'late bogk calUd Elemexita of CnticisiD,^ 



of meh^s various oplnfons (^outcerQiDg Xbe u%c of ridicule^ 
l^teetib Ik^nst^ whaV w Gere said, io the loUcwing manner-^ 

^ XhU 
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^ I hope then, Gentlemen, you n'ill in time be brou^t 
to own, that this method is the most unbar in itsdf, 

and 

** This dispute has produced a celebrated qtiestlotiy Whether 
^ Bidkule 6e, or be not, a test of Truth ? Which (suyn be) stated 
.** in ACCURAT£ TERMS, is, Whether the sensjk of Bidicute be the 
** proper test for distinguishing ridiculous objects from those that 
^ are not so? To answer the question with precision, I must 
** premise that Ridicule is hot a subject of reasoning but of ssirsfc 
^* or taste/' Vol. ii» p. 55. The Critic having tbui chanjgei 
the question, which he calls stating it in accurate terms ; aad 
obscured the answer, which he calls, giving it with precisimif 
he concludes,' that Ridicule is not only the best, but the only, 
test of Truth. 

• But what is all this to the purpose? Is the Dealer .in Ridicule 
iiow debarred the liberty of doing what he has so often dDoe, 
putting his object in a false light; and, by that means, making 
Truth appear like Error? As he is not, I inferred, against Lorj 
Shaftesbury^ That Ridicule is not a test of Truth. How does our 
Critic address himself to prove the contrary ? Not by shewing 
that ridicule is such a test : but that the taste of ridicule is tie 
test of what is ridiculous. Who doubts that ? It is the very -thing 
fCOmplaiued of. For when our taste for ridicule gives us a sensible 
pleasure in a ridiculous representation of any object, \yA do Bot 
stay to examine whether that representation be a true ox^t,^ but 
conclude it to be so, from the pleasure it affords us. 

His second change of the question is anew substitution, .ns. 
Whether Ridicule be a talent to be used or employed at alt f Oi 
which he supposes me- 'to hold the negative. What else is the 
ineanihg of th!e^>; words? ^' To cokoemk a TAtsHjr VOA 
*^ Rioicuj^E, because ^ it may he converted to .wrong purpoaes^^ 
^ not a' little ridiculous. Could one forbear to smile if a talsht 
•*.FOii REASOKIN'O wds coNbJBMN.ED, because it also inay be 
" perverted? • p. ffy.. "Me hat no reason to smile sure, at \k\i bwb 
votiarepcesentation. I never condemned a tc^t for ridicule be* 
cause it may be abased; nor f/)r any other reason, ^llioagb 
others, perhaps, riSfay* be disposed to #mt7e' at liis at^suni infe; 
itnce,; that we 'm^y.i% wdi condemn a talent for reasoning.,^ M 

if 



*» •• m 
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iipcl mart pemicipus ia its coosequeoces : that its na» 
tural effect is to oaislead the judgmeDt, aud to rnaki^ 
Ijie heart dissolute. 

.It is Qi small miatter, that the State requires of yoti| 
sobrbty, decency, and good manners, to qualify ydu 
for the noble eoiployment of thinking freely, and at 
your; ease. . We have been told tliis, you will say, be* 
lore.: .But^ when it came to be explained ; By^ sober 
$»iHting was meant, writing in the language of th^ 
Magistrate. It may be so ; but then, remember, it 
was not till you yourselves had led the way to the 
abuse c^ words; and had called calumny, plain deaiing; 
/and a scurril licence, urbanity. Happy for you, that 
you are in times when liberty is so well understood. 
Had you lived in the boasted days of classic freedon^ 
he amongst you who had escaped best, had beei) 

branded 

If reason and ridicule were of equal importance for th« conduct 
of hiunan lii'e. 

He may then perhaps ask, *' If I do not condemn the vse of 
'* Ridicule, 6n what employment I would put it, when I have ex- 
' ** eluded it from being a test of truth ? ** Let him not be uneady 
about that. There is no danger that the talent for ridicule should 
lie.idle, ibr. want of proper business. When, reasqrty the oiiyJe$t 
of triUk l.lkXiWi o^ has performed i]^ office, and unmasked 
ijfpocris^ and Jor7naL,^rrory^then ridicule^ I think, may be fairly 
Vailed in,, to quicken the operation. ' Thus, when Dr. S, Clarke 
Vad,' by iuperior reasoning; exposed the' wretched sopliistry which 
^fv^C^li&s ^had employed to provo the Sioul to be only ai)aal2ty.4>f 
Body ; Dr. Arbuthuot, who very rarely misemployed his inimi- 
table taleHl for n</ici//c, followed the bio w» and gave that fooliih and 
junpious opinion u^.^ the coptfjn^ptaqdiaiiglit&r -it deserved, in a 
chapter o^ tlj^ Memqirf of Scribl^rus. JSut to set Ridicule on 
work b^fe^e^' would be as unfair^ indeed as sCandatQiks^ as to bestow 
the lan^uc^4ue,tp convicted Vjce, on a« character . bit bgrely 
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branded with a character, the ancient Sages e^teeaieA 
most infamous of till, an eneht to the religiov 
OF HIS country, a very candid and respecti^le 
author, speaking of the ancient restraints on free- 
thinking, says, ^' These were the maxims, Aiese the 
'' priociples, winch the light of nature sugg^Med, 
** which reason dictated *.'' Nor has this fine wrkft 
any cause to be ashamed of his acknowledginent ; 
iior hk adversaries any pretence that he mudt 6ee& 
ifesteem it the measure for the present times. For, 'afc 
a great Ancient well observes, " It is one tfaiqg to 
*^ speak of truth, and another to hear truth sptek 
" of herself t-'' it was ' christian truth and 
CHARITY, the truth and charity you so much* insult^ 
'w^hlch only could take off those restraints ; and re- 
quire no more of you than to be ^^ free, but not 
usif^ your liberty for a cloak <^ maliciousness^. 

" I have now done with your buffooni^;. which^ like 
chewed bullets, is against the law of arms; and obme 
next to your scurrilities, those stiok-pots of your offen- 
sive war. 

• As the OLE ROT of the established church have been 
htore partlcuiarly watchful in- what is yet the cemtbon 
^use of all, the interests of Christianity, aiid most 
successful in repelling the insults of its enemies, they 
have fallen under the heaviest load of your calmnoY 



♦ Leiitr to Dr. Waterland, p. 5«, ^ seq. 

. tod 
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and slander. With unparalleled licence, you have 
gone on, representing them as debauched, avaricious, 
proud, vindictive, ambitious, deceitful, irreli^us^ 
and incorrigible. *^ An order of men profligate and 
abandoned to wickedness, inconsistent with the good 
of society, irreconcileable enemies to reason, and 
conspirators against the liberty and property of man^ 
Jdnd^V 

\ 

To fill up your common-place of slander, the most 
inconsistent qualities have been raked together to de« 
ioTta them : qualities that could never stand together 
but in idea; I mean, in the mishapen ideas of a 
Free-rthinker, 

The Order is now represented as most contemptible 
for their politics; ever in the wrong, and under a 
fatality of continued blunders, attending them as a 
curse: But anon, we are told of their deep-laid 
schemes of a separate interest, so wisely conducted, as 
to elude the ^iicy of Courts, and baffle all the wisdom 
of Legislatures, 

« 

Now they are aV set of superstitipus bigots, and 
fiery: zealots, prompt to sacrifice the rights of hufpa* 
nity to the interests of Mother-Church : but now 
again, they are Tattufts without religiofii Atheists 
md Apostates without faith or imvr 

This moment, so united in one common confederacy 
as to make theii" own Ghurch-polidy the causie of God:> 

• Rights of the Christian Church, and Christianity as old a$ 
the Creation, passim. ' ' 

Vol. I. . M Bul^ 
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But) the vlexty so divided, that every man s hand i$ 
against his brotiier» tearing and worrying one another ^ 
to the great scandal of the charitable autlior of the 
Discourse of Free-thinking. 

fiut it is to be hoped^ as the evidence is so ill laid 
tog^th$r^ the accusation may be groundless. 

But why do I talk of ihe Clergy, when there is not 
one, however otlierwise esteemed by, or related to you, 
that can escape your slander, if he happen to discover 
' the least inclination for that cause, against whiph you 
are so virulently bent? Mr. Locke, the honour of this 
age, and the instructor of the future, shews us, in the 
treatment he received from his friend and from his 
PUPIL, what a believer is to expect from you. It was 
enough to provoke their resentment, that he had 
shewn the reasonableness of Christianity \ and had 
placed all his hopes of happiness in another life. 

The intimacy between him and Mr, Collins is well 
known. Mr. Collins seemed to idolize Mr. Locke 
while living; *and Mr. Locke was confident Mr. Collins 
would preserve his memory when dead^. But he 
chanced to be mistaken : For no sooner was he gone, 
than Mr. Collins publicklyt insults a notion of his 
honoured friend concerning the possibility of coticeiv- 
ing how matter might frst be made and begin to be f 

* " I know you loved me living, and will preserve my memory 
*' now I am dead,** says he in his letter to be delivered to Mr. 
Collins at his death. 

t Answer to Dr. Clarke's third Defence of Ais Letter to 
Mr. Dodwell; at the end. 

And 
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And goes affectedly out of the way to shew his good 
Will to his memory^ 

• • • 

The noble author of the Chardderistlcs had re- ' 
ceived* part of his education frt>m that great philoso* 
pher: And it must be owned, that this Lord had 
many excellent qualities, both as a man and a writcf* 
He was temperate, chaste, honest, and a lover of -his 
country. In his writings he hath shewn ho'wJlargely 
he^ad imbibed the deep sense, and how naturally hfe 
tJDuld copy the 'gracious manner of Plata How faV 
Mr. Locke ccMributed tathe cultivating these qualities^ 
i will not enquire : But that inveterate rancour which 
he indulged against Christianity j it is certain, he had 
not from his mostdr. It was Mr. Lockers love of it 
tfiat seems principally to have exposed him to hig 
pupil's bitterest insults; One of the most precious 
remains of the piety of that excellent man, i|re his 
Idst words to Mr. Collins : " May you live long and 
" happy, S^6. all the use to be made of it is, that this 
** world is a scene of vanity^ that soon passes away^ 
*^ and a fords no solid satisfaction^ but the conscious- 
ness of well doing, and the hopes of another 
LIFE. This is what I can say by experience, and 
what you will find when you come to make up youi- 
" account f.'* Orte would think, that if ever the parting 
breath of pious men, or th6 last precepts oiF dying 
philosophers, could claim reverence of their survivors^ 
this noble monument of friendship, and religion, had 
been secure from outrage. Yet hear, irt ho\v unworthy, 

* See Bibl. Choisie, torn. Vi. p. 34^. 

^ Amongst bis letters published by D^txiabeaux, 

^2 host 



ire 
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bow cruel a manner, his noble disciple apostrophizes 
him on thb occasion: ^^Philosopher! let me bear 
*^ concerning life, what the right notion is, and what I 
'^ am to stand to upon occasion ; that I may not, 
*^ when life seems retiring, or has run itself out to the 
^*' very dregs* ^ cryvANiTv! condemn the world, 
'* and at the same time complain that life is SHOfiT 
" jiND passing* For why so sfiort indeed, if ik^ 
" found sweet f Why do I complain both ways? 
*^ Is vanity J mere vanity, a happiness ; or can' ipis^ 
'^ pass away too'soonf ?" Here the polite author ivid 
the noble pleasure of ridiculing the philosopher and 
the Psalmist X together. But I will leave the stirai^ 
reflexions, that naturally arise from hence, to 'tne 
reader; who, I am sure, will he beforehand'wiih me 
in judging, that Mr. Locke had reason to condemn a 
world that cast him upon such 2^ friend mA pupil^. 

*• But 

• Mr. Locke wai flien in his 73d yean 

■ .,'■■•• 
t CharacteriBtics, voLi. p. 302. sded. ." 

X Man is like to vcmty : His da]fs are as a shadow, tHatpa^eth 
away. Psal. cxliv.4« ^ .. 

H The noble lArriter did not disdain te take up with thoise -tulgar 
ealnmniee which Mr. Locke had again- and afgain-ceAfu'te^ 
^ Some even (says he, Ckarad. voL i. p. So. 3d ed.> of enir most 
'* admired medern philosophem had fitirly told ue,' that'- virtue 
*f and vice had, after all, no ot)ier law oir measure thaA aiiert 
** fashion and vogue." The case was this: When Mr* Locke 
reasoned against innate ideaSf he brought it as one argnlnent 
Against them, that virtne and vice, in many places; were itot-re* 
gulated by the nature of things, which they must have boeni were 
ihere such tAAo/c t(f(fa»; but by mere fashion and vogue. Is this 
thenyat'r/jf told of ovr admired modern fhilosopherf But it was 
crime enough that he laboured to overthrew innate ideas ; things 
that the noble aathor understood to be the foundation^ #f his 
7 iM^vI 
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But to go on, and consider^the nature of this abuse 
of the Clergy : It is not only an affront to Religian^ 
which, by your practice, you seem to regard as one 
of the essential branches of literary liberty ; but like- 
wise, an insult on civH Sacieti/. For while there . is 
such a thing as a Church established by law, its 
Ministers must needs bear a sacred^ tliat is, a public 
character even on your own principles ^. To abuse 
them, therefore, as a bpdy, is insulting the State whicb 
protects tliem. It is highly injurious likewise, because 
a Body-politic cannot preserve the reverence neces- 
sary for the support of government, longer than its 
public officers, whether civil or religious, are treated 
with the regard due to their respective stations f. 

And 

moral sense, (See vol. iii. p. 214*) In vain did Mr. Locke inces- 
santly repeat, that ** the divine law is the only true touchstone of 
^ moral rectitude." This did but increase his pupil's resentment^ 
who had all his faculties possessed with the moeal sense, at 
^* the only true touchstone of moral rectitude," But the whole 
Essay itself, one of the noblest, and o»ost original books in the 

* world, codd not escape his ridicule t ^* In reietlity (says he,-vol. i, 
** p. 299.) how specious a study, how solemn an amusement, is 
*t raised from what we call philosophical speculations! The 
^ formation of ideas ! their compositions-, comparisons, agreement 
** axfd disagreement l-~Why do 1 concern^ myself in speculations 
** about my ideas ? What is it to me, for instance, to know what 
^ kind of idea I can^.fprm of space? Divide a solid body, e^c.^ 
and so he goes on in Mr« Locke's own words : And lest the 
reader should not take the satire, a nots at the bottom of the page 
informs lis, that '* these are^ the words of the partictdar author 
** cited." But t|ie invidious Remark on this quotation surpasses 

i $1\ credit. Tius the atondst^ or Eficureav* 

* ** They also that have authority to teach,. e^c. are public 
fmUUsters/* L^viathaut p. IQ4, London, 1651. 4to. 

. «R^itfc, MM liamplfi. Ant Scrip, apud Stob. de rep, Serm, 41* 
p. 270. Tigon, »559> &L circa finem. 

W3 
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And here, your apology, when accused of using holy 
Writ irreverently, is qut of doors. You pretend that 
the Charge is disingenuous, because it takes for granted 
fte thing in dispute. But in the t:ase before us, it is 
agreed, thrt tiie Ministers of the established worship 
have a sacred^ that is, a public character^ 

Out of youf own mouths likewise, i^re you condemned, 
A few instances there are in the first ages of Chrtsti- 
anitj/y of Something resembling this misconduct; where 
the intemperance of private zeal now and then gave 
the affiont to the nc|.tional religion. But who are they 
that so severely censure this disorder*? thatrai3e sucn 
tragic outcries against the factious spirit of primitive 
Christianity? Who, Gentlemen, but YiDjuyselves ! 
The very mpn who, out of spite and wantonness; daify 
persist \n doing what a misguided devotion, now and 
(Ijeq, though rarely, betrayed ^ martyr to couimitt. 

• I. ; 1 

But would you read Christian antiquity wflh' equal 
minds, you would not w^nt examples of c^ better cim? 
duct. For in general the Apologists for the Christian 
faith observed a decency and aioderation becoming 
the truth and importance of the baiise they had to s'lip- 



. ; 



* "The list of Martyrs consisted^ j beljtsye,' oi those whq 
" suffered for breaking the Peace. -Th^ primitive -clergy were, 
** under pretence of lleligjpn, a very Lawlpa? Tribp/'; :l». Boling? 
broke, \ol. iv. p. 434. . , ^ 

+ In the LXith canon of the council of Elifteris, ^held >ftb<)tit • 
tl^euty year« before the couqcU of Nice,'it is depreed, that they, 
who were slain by the Gentiles for breuking ; c|nwn . their idols, 
s^ojaJd not b^ received by tpe church into the nurpber pf Marty it, 
since neither the precepts of the Ooi^el nor *tb^ pta^tice of tt* 
Apostles gav^ any countenance to such licentious behaviour. 

port. 
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port We need only look into Ldctantius kr the 
modesty of their conduct in this respect. 

TWs eloquent Apologist, who wrote in an age 
which would have indulged greater liberties; giving in 
his divine institutionSy the last strobe to expiring 
paganism ; where he confutes the national AeUgion^ 
spares as much as possible the Priests; but in expos-^ 
ing their Philosophy , is not so tender of their Sophists : 
For these last having no public character, the State 
was not concerned to have them managed. Such, I 
say, was the general behaviour of the first Chris^ 
tiaiis, ' ■' _ ■ 

Nor can you plead, in your excuse, any other neces- 
sity, than that inseparable from a weak cause, of com- 
mitting this violence. The discovery of truth is so- 
far from being advanced by it, that, on the contrary, 
it carries all the marks of design to retard the search, 
when you so industriously draw off the reader's atteri- 
tTon from the CausCy by diverting him at the expence 
of the Aflvocate. 

It is true, that at what time the Clergy so far forgot 
the nature of their o^ce, and of the cause they were 
appointed to defend, as to call in liie secular arm to 
support their arguments agahfisi wrong opinions, we 
saw, without much surprise or rcscintment, You, 
Gentlemen, in like delusion, that any means were liaw- 
fol in support of truth, felling without scruple \f} 
affront the Public (then little disposed to give yon all 
equal hearing) by the abuse of a Body, whose privafe 
, i(]|ter9sts the State had iKMliscc^tly espoused. For 

K 4 where 
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where was the wonder, when Government had assumed 
too much, for those who were oppressed by it, to allow 
it too little ? You thought this a Mr return ; and 
your candid enemies confessed, that some indulgence 
was to be given to the passions of men, raised and 
enflamed by sa unequal a treatment But now, that 
the State hath withdrawn its power, and confined the 
Administration within its proper office ; and that this 
learned Body hath publicly disclaimed its assistance; 
it will surely be expected, that You, likewise, ishould 
return to a better ipind, and forsake a practice inso- 
lently continued, without any reasonable pretence of 
fresh provocation. 

Your last abuse, Gentlemen, of the liberty of the 
press, is a certain dissolute habit of mind, regardless 
both of truth and falsehood, which you betray in all 
your attacks on Revelation. Who that had not 
heard of your solemn professions of the love (^ 
liberty J of truths of virtiie, of your aim at the 
honour of God^ and good of men^ could ever belieVe 
you had any thing of this at heart, when they see 
that spirit of levity and dissipation which runs tlirougb 
all your writings ? 

That you may not say I slander you, I will produce 
those marks in your works, on which I have formed. 
my accusation of this illiberal tempi&n 

... . _ • # 

1. The^^^rst is an unlimited buffoonry; which 
suffers no test or criterion to your ridicule, to shew us^ 
jriien you are in jefit, ^nd "syh^n in ^earnest 

2, M 
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9. An industrious affectation in keeping your truo 

character out of sight; and in constaittly assuming 
some new and fictitioits personage, 

3. To support your chicane, an unnatural mixture 
of the Sceptic and Dogmatist. 

And here, Gentlemen, in illustrating these thma 
circumstances of your guilt, one might detect all youar 
arts of contrtyoersyy and easily reveal the whole 
mystery of modem FreC'^tkinking. But the limits 
of tliis address will only permit me. in few. words to 
describe the general nature of each; in order to shew, 
how certain an indication they are of the turn of n)ind 
of which I accuse you. 

1. The illimited, undIstinguishabli: ieony:, 
which affords no insight into the authors meaning, 
x>T so much room as to guess what he would be at, is 
our first note. This, which is your favourite figure of 
speech, your noble Apologist owns to be " a dull 
*^ SQjrtt of wit which amuses all alike*." Nay, he even 
ventures to pronounce it ^' a gross, immoral, and 
" illiberal way of abuse, foreign to the character of a 
" good writer, a gentleman, or man of worth f.'' What 
pity, if he should chance to fall under his own cen* 
aure! Yet this is certain, he hath so managed bis 
good humour, that his admirers ^lay always find a 
handle either to charge us with credulity, or want of 
chanty, dletermine as we will of lus truis and real 

* Charact. vol. i. tract ii. part i^ i 9* 
\ YoLiii. Miscolviy. c. 3. 

sentiments* 
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sentiments. However, the noble writer hath not 
vated thisfolly, in the character he hath given of it: 
For, here forgetful irf your own precepts, (your com^ 
Bion-pla^ra topic against public instructors) while, you 
prescribe ridicule to be so managed, as to shew it fen^ 
to a serious issue ; you practise it so indiscriminateiy, as 
to make one believe you were all the time in jest. While 
you direct it to unmask formal hypocrisy, yon suffer 
H to put sober truth out of countenance; and white 
you claim its aid, tojind out what is to be laughed at 
in eetry thmg^ you employ it to bring in every thing 

(o be laughed at, 

> ' -■ 

That a RESTRAINT on free inquiry, wi|I /orce 
writers into this vicious manner, we readily allow. 
Under these circumstances, such a key to ridicule as 
just wtiting demands being unsafe ; and the only way 
men have to escape persecution being to cover and 
Hitreneh theiinselves in obscurity; it is no wonder that 
W^ci^shpnld degenerate into the buffoonry which 
Mmses all alike : As in Italy, which gave birth to.tbis 
degenerate species of writing, it is the only way iti 
which the poor crampt thinking 'wretches can discharge 
efree thought. But in Gn^t Britain, happily for 
Truth, and You,^ philosophy is at her ease; and 
yoa imay lead her safely back to Paganism, through 
all the ancien^ mpdes of doubting, objecting, an4 
refuting, 

I 

It is difSeuH, therefore^ to assign any other likely 

cause of this extrc^yagance, than that vicious levity of 

^pirit^ I have charged upon you. For as Man is 

formedl bv nature with an incredible appetite fo? 

'i. Truth} 



ft 
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Tnith ; so his sti bngest pleasure, in the enjoyment 
pirises from the actual communication of it to otiiers^ 
Withqut this, it would be a cold purphasei, would ahr 
atract, ideal, solitary Truth; and poorly repay thp 
labour and fatigue of the pursuit Amongst the 
Ancients, who, you will allgw, had high notions of 
fhb SOCIAL SENSE, it was a saying recorded by 
Cicero wifh approbation, " that ieven heavep would 
be no happiness, to him who had not some com- 
p^ipp or social Spirit to share with him in th? 
pleasure of ccmtemplating the gf eat truths of natui^ 
f^ there reyealed unto him." " Si quis in coelum 
*' ascendisset, natut^inque inuqdi, et pulchritudineip 
^* siderum perspexisset, insuavem illam admirationem 
^* ei fore ; quae jucundissima fuiss^t* si aliqu^m, cui 
*^ narraret, habuisset*," Seneca goes yet further: 
^* N^c me ulla res delectabit, licet exiniia «tt ^% satlu- 
^* taris, quanj mlhi uni jsclturus sim. Si cum hag 
■^ exceptione detur sapiential ut illam inclusam teneam^ 
** nee enuncieip, rejiciam : nuUius boni, $ine socrO, 
^^ jiictinda posscsslo estt." It wa§ this p^issipn whic^ 
gave b&th to wjiting, and brought literary composition 
to an art; whereby the Public was made a sharer in 
those important truths, which particulars had with so 
fnuch toil excogitated for its use and enlertaihmentr 
The principal object therefore of an aiuthdr, while hisi 
passions are Jn their right state, must needs be to deliver 
nis sentiments and opinions with all possible gleamess; 
po that no particular cast of composition, or turn c^ 
(Bxpressionj ^'hich he held conducive to ^he embellibhr 

* De Amiciti^ Edit Oxoo^ ^to, T. III. p. 54.9 et 50. 

mcnt 
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ment of his work, be suffered to throw an ambiguity 
CD his propositions, which might mislead the reader in 
judg^lg of his real sentiments. To such a one» 
nothing can be a greater mortification tfaw to find 
that this his principal purpose was defeated. 

But when, on the contrary, we see a writer, fo fer 
lirom discovering any thing of this care, that an air 
c^ negligence appears in every thing he delivers ; a 
visible contempt of his reader s satisfaction ; to which 
)ie prefers a dull malicious pleasure of misguiding him 
\a tiie obscurity of an illimited ridicule ; we cannot 
possibly avoid concluding that such a one is &x ^uie 
Ifx thi3 wretched depravity of heart 

^. Anotlier mark, is your perpetually assuming 
aome personated character, as the exigence of 
chicane requires. For the dispute is to be kept oa 
foot ; and therefore, when in danger of coming to an 
fesue, ^ n^w personage is to be assumed, that tlje 
trial of skill may be fought over again with different 
weapons, So that the modern Free-thinker, is a perfect 
J^roteus, He is now a Dissenter, or a Papist; now 
again a Jew or a Mahometan; and, when closely pressed 
and hunted through all the shapes, he at length starts 
up ip hi3 genuine forni, m Infidel confessed 



* 



Indeed where the Magistrate hath confined the 
liberty of free debate, to one or two Professions of 
jbelief, tliere an unlicensed writer hatli no way of 
publishing his speculations, but mider the cover of 

• Mr, Cvllinsu 

one 
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one of these aUtiiorized Sects* But to affect this 
practice when the necessity is over, is licentious Qnd 
unmoral. For the personated character, only arguing 
ed komnemy embroils, rather than directs us, in the 
search of truth ; has a natural tendency to promote 
scepticism ; and if not this, yet it keeps the dispute 
from ever coming to an issue ; which is attended with 
great public inconveniencies. For thou^ the dis- 
covery of speculative truth be of much importance 
to the perfection of man's nature, yet the studioiis 
lengthening out literary debates is pernicious to Sodety, 
as Societies ard generally formed. Therefore, thou^ 
the good of mankind would set an honest man upoa 
{publishing what he supposes to be discoveries in 
truth; yet the same motive would oblige him to tate 

tiie fidbrest, and most direct road to their reception. 

■. I • ■ 

But I would not have it thought, by this, that t 
condemn the assuming a personated character on all 
occasions whatsoever. There are seasons when it is 
feir and expedient When the dispute is about the 
Practical application of some truth to the good of 
a particular society; there it is prudent to take up a 
suitable character, and to argue ad hominem. For 
there, the end is a benefit to be gained for that society; 
and it is not of so great moment on what principles 
the majority is prevailed upon to make the society 
happy, as it is, that it should speedily become so. , But 
in the' discovery of abstract speculative truth, 
the aflair goes quite otherwise. The business here is 
demonslratiof2y not persuasion. And if is of the essence 
of truth, to be made appear and sliine out only by its 
«wo lustre. 

A familiar 
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A fiunUiar example will support this obseTvatioiiv 
Our great British philosopiier, writing for retigimU 
Ubertjfj combats bis intolerant adversary, all the way; 
with his own Principles; well knowing that, in such i 
time of prejudices, arguments built on received opimoirt 
"Would have greatest weight, and make- quickest im- 
pression on the body of the People, whom it was hii' 
business to ^dn. But the tnethod he ^nployedki 
defieinding mere speculative truth was tety different 
A Prelate of great name, was pleased to attack hii 
Essay concerning Human Utiderstanding ; whoj thoug|i 
consummate in the learning of the Sehoois, yei 
happened at that time to apply his principles sa very 
aakwardly, as g^ve our Philosopher the most invitii^ 
opportunity of turning them against him. An advan^ 
t£lge most to the taste of fiim who eonteiids only for 
victory : but he contended for tiuth ; and was tod 
wise to think of establishing it on falsehood ; and tod 
honest to affect triumphing over Error by any thing 
but by its Opposite^ 

You see then, Gentiemen, you ai*e not likrfy to 
fescape by this distinction ; the dispute with you is 
about speculative truth : Yourselves take care to 
give ihe world repeated information of it, as often as 
you think fit to feign an apprehension of the Magis' 
trate's resentment 

3ut of as little use as this method, of the persoMtei 
character, is, in itself, to the just end of controversy,^ 
you generally add a double share of disingenuity in 
conducting it. Common sense, as well as Common 
koperty^ require? tb^t he who assumes a personatH 

character 
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character should fairly stick to it, for that turn, at 

least. But we shall be greatly deceived^ if we pre* 

sume on so much condescension : the late famous 

author of The Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 

RdigioHj took it into his head to personate fkrJew^ m 

the interpretation of some prophedes^ which he woukl 

persuade us are not applicable to Jesus. The learned 

Prdate, who undertook to answer him^ having shewa 

that tl)ose prophecies had no completion uzxler the 

Jewish dispensation^ concludes very pertinently, thai 

iX they did not, belong to Jesus, they belong to no one 

What says our impostor Jew to this ? One would bd 

astonished at his, reply : Suppose they do nof^ says he; 

J am.fiot anm^rabk for their amipletimu What! 

i^ot as a Jew ? whose person he assumes^ and whose 

^gum^t he borrows : which argument is not founded 

On this, That the characters of completion^ according ' 

to the Christian scheme, do not coincide and quadrate; 

tjo which, indeed, the above answer would be pertineilt j 

fcut on this, that there are complete characters of the - 

^iompletion of the prophecies, under the Jewish 

^>Bconomy ; and therefore, says tiie Jem, you are not 

*:o look for those marks under ih^ Christian. Tiie-^ 

rdy reasonable way then of replying to this argument, 
U to deny, that; there are such marks under the Jewish 
oeqonomy ; which if the Jerv cannot prove, his objec- 
tion, founded on a prior completioiy is intirely^ over-^ 
thrown. Instead of this, we are put off with the cold 
butfoonry of, I am fiot obliged to Jitid a meaning for 
your prophecies^ .*'- 

3. The third mark of this abandoifed spirit, is that - * 
un^atiiral HiXTURJC of tq£ Sckptic jkHf&DooMrA^^ ' 

Tin, 
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tisTy which so monstrously variegates your nuahapeA 
vorks. I do not mean by it, that unreasonable temper 
of mind, which distinguishes the whole class of Free* 
thinkers ; and suffers you, at the same time that you 
affect mudi scepticism in rejecting Revelation, to 
dogmatize very positively on some favourite points of 
civil tradition. The noble author, your Apolo^t, 
could not forbear to ridicule his party for this foible *» 
It liiust certainly, says he^ be something else thail 
incredulity which fashions the taste and judgment 
of many Gentlemen, whom we hear ensured as 
•* Atheists. Who, if they want a true Israelitisk 
faith, can make amends by a Chinese or Indian 
one. — ^Though Christian miracles may not so well 
satisfy them, they dwell with the highest conteot* 
ment on the prodigies of Moorish and Fagmi 



u 
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"countries. 
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This is iU enough ; but the perversity, I speak of, is 
much worse : and that is, when the jsame writer, m 
different occasions, assumes the Dogmatist and Sa^ 
on the'^same question ; and so abuses both Characteni, 
.in all the perversity of self-contradiction. 

For instance, how common is it for one of Your 
writers, when he brings Pagan antiquity to contradict 
and discredit the Jewish j to cry up a Greek hbtorian 
M an evidence, to which nothing can be objected? 
An imperfect hint from Herodotus, or Diodorus, 
though one lived a tliousand, and the other fiftect 
hundred years after the case in question, picked up 

* • * 

•" CbfMtetiatict, vol. i. p. 345, edit 3, 

i"i-'* from 
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fit>m any lying traveller the one met witiii in bis rambles, 
or the other found in his collections, shall now oat* 
•weigh the circumstantial History of Moses, who wrote 
of bis own people, and lived in the times he wrote 
of. But noiY ^^" ^ tables, and apply the testimony 
of these Writers, and of others of the best credit of the 
same nation, to the confirmation of the Jewish history ^ 
and then nothing is more uncertain and fidlacious than 
ckbsicat Antiquity. All is darkness and confusion ; 
thai we are sure to hear of, 

Quicquid Graecia mendax 

Audet in hlstoria. - - - 

■ 

Allien Herodotus is a lying traveller, and IHodorus 
Siculus a tastdess collector. 

Again, when the Choice and separation of the Israel'^ 
ites for God's peculiar People^ is to be brought in ques- 
tion, and made ridiculous, they are represented as the 
vil^t, the most profligate, and perverse race of men : 
tiien every indiscreet passage of a declamatory Divine 
IS raided up with care to make them odious; and evea 
the hard fate of the great historian Josephus pitied, 
that he had '* no better a subject than such an illiterate, 
'* barbaroos, and ridiculous people '*«'' 

But when the Scripture-account of the treatmenf^ 
which the Hdy Jesus met with from them, is thought 
fit tO:be .disputed; these Jews are become an humane 
imd wise Nation; which never interfered with the 
teachings of sects, or the propagation of opinions, but 

* Discottise of Free-lhioking, p,. 157, 

Vol. I, N wlwre 
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where the public safety was tiiou^t to be in danger 

by seditious doctrines. 

«. 

But so it is, even witli the Bible itself, and its best 
interpreter, humax reasok. It is generally allowci 
that the Author of the Dhcoursc of Free^thinkmg^ 
and of thi Gmunds and Reasons of the Christian 
yReligionj was one and the same person. Now it htkig 
to this man s ptirpose in the first pamphlet, to blast 
the credit of the book in general^ as a rule qfjaitk^ 
tlie Bible is represented as a most obscure^ dark, 
incomprehensible collection of multifarious tracts. But 
in his^ discourse of The Grounds, etc. tihere * he is to 
obviate the reason of the difficulty in explaining aMieM 
Prophecies, dittwn from the genius of the £a8tem 
styli^, sentiment^ and manners ; this rery book is, on a 
sudden, become so easy, plain, and intelli^ble^ that no 
oiie can possibly mistake its meamng. 

• ■ -Again, the same Writer, wheife, in fiis Essay coh^ 
eeming the Use of Reas&Hj he thinks^ fit to discMctt 
thd doctrine of the erer blessed Trinity, and othet 
mysteries of the Christian Faith, represents humaa 
reason as omniscient, and tiie foil measut^ ef all 
things : but when the proof of the imtnatermHty €f4Xe 
soul, from the qualities of matter and spirit, h 
to be obstinately opposed, the scene is shifted^ and we 
are presented with a new face of things : thai ReacoB 
becomes weak, staggering, and impotent : dien- y$% 
tmb\f not but one quality may be another quaK^-; 



* Discourse of Fret-tbinking, p. 68. and of the Oroundi 
ReasoDs of the Cbristiaitftdigiop, p. Si, 92* 

moda^ 
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Bsode, another mode ; Motion may be consciousness ; 
and Matter sditient"*. 

These, Gentlemen, are the several ways in which 
you have abused the liberty of the press. One 
Ui^ht defy you, with all your good will or invention, 
to contrive a new one, or to go further in the old ; You 
bave done your worst. It is time to think of growing 
|)etter. This is the only inference I would draw from 
your bad c(H)duct For 1 am not one of those who 
say you should be disfranchised of the Rights you 
iiave so wantonly and wickedly abused. Natural 
rights were less precariously bestowed : the OW, 
ipdeed, are frequently given on the condition of the 
tleceivers good behaviour. And tliis difference, in 
the security of the possession, is founded in the plainest 
reason. Natural rights are so necessary to our Bein^ 
that, without them, Life becomes miserable ; but the 
Civil only Contributing to our easier accommodation, 
in some circumstances of it, may be forfeited without 
injury to our common Nature. 

In a word then, all that we desire is your amend'- 
Ihent; without any sinister aim of calling tpcm the 
ila^trate to quicken your pace. So I leave you, as 
X dare toy will He^ to yourselves. Nor let any good 
iQoan be above measure scandalized at your faults ; or* 
Aoite impatient for your reformation, than tnere charity 
idbmaiKis. I do not know what panic the present 
g^n^wth of Infidelity may have thrown some of us into : 
I, for my part, confide so much in the goodness of our 
Caufee, that I too could be tempted to laugh in my tum^ 

f See bis Answers to Dr. Clarke. 

N 2 while 
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while I think of an old story told us by Herodotus * 
of your favourite Egyptians ; of tvhom you are like 
to hear a great deal in the following work. . With this 
tale I shall beg leave to conclude iny long address 
unto you. 

lie tells us then, that at what time tlieir Deity, tbtf 
KiLE, feturhs into his ancient channel; add the 
husbandihan hath committed the good seed to ihi 
Opening glebe, it was their custom to turn in whole 
droves of SwiiJE \ to fatige, to trample, root up, and 
destroy at pleasure. And now nothing appeared but 
^esolatioti, while the ravages of ^e obscene h^rd 'had 
ikilled every chearful hope of future plenty. When on 
the is^ue. It \4ras sderi, that all their petversky and dfrty 
taste had effected, was only tliis ; tha( the s£:ed fool: 
bettef foot, incorporated liiore kifidly with the soil, 
and at length shot tip in a more lujiLuriant and abundant 
borvest 

I am, 

Gentlemen, eic^ 

«■•-..•. • . 

• Lib. ii. c. 144 Vid. Plutarch. Synip» 1. iv. Prov. 5. Tim 
leanied Gale cannot be reconciled to this kind of busbandjy.. He' 
lis therefore for having the iKrotd ^f^, used by Herodotus ^^ n6t to 
sighify mncy hut cows or ke^rs^ His authority for this ase of the 
iHord it Hesychms. .But Fhftarch is a much better for th« ojther 
;ftigiiificatio% who in his Symp. ..quoted above^ speaking to the 
^question non^oy 0* 'UvicuQh ^fCofctro» rn* uvy etc, mentions this veiy 
circumstance of tillage from Herodotus y and understands hj 
ii swine. The truth of the matter seems to be this, HesyQiim 
ibund that vtpln some obsi^ure province or other, meant a He^or, 
^ ii^vf^ amongst thtTyrrhenianstW^ are told, meant agoo/^ 
apd so put it down to imrich his dietionar^f with an unusual 
signification. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

TO T^B 

; DEDICATION TO THE FREE-THINKER^; 

IJi THK EDiTtOV Of 

. 1766, 

A Poet, and a Critic *, of equal eminence, hav^ 
ironcurred, though they did not start together^to censurf 
l?hat was occasionally said in this Dedication {as if it 
had been addressed to them) of the use mid abuse of 
Itidicule. The Poet; was ^ follower of Lord Shaftes- 
bury-s fanpiesj the Critic ^ fojlpwer of his owii^ 
Both Men of Tai^te, and equally anxious for t\\^ wellr 
doing of RiT>tQVLZ. I have given some account 
of the latter in a iiote pf thc^ Dedication f . The other 
was too full of the subject, ^d of himself, to be dis« 
patched with so little ceremony : he must therefore 
qqdergQ an examinatipn apart. 

Since it isi (say he) beyond qU ccffitra^lction evident, 
that we /lave a natural sense or feeling of the ridiculou^^ 
find since so good a Reason may be assigned to justify 
the Supreme Being J[or bestowing it ; one cannot 
WITHOUT ASTqvisHM^NT '^^^ct on the cbniiuct of 
fhose Mai who imagim it for the service of tnjt 
Jteligion to vilify and bla^ke^ it lyiTHOtJT distinc- 

^ See Pleasures of Imagination, and Elei^mtl ^((Iri^cisni, 
t Page »S7f &9^ 
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TioN, and endeavour to persuade us^ that it is neoer 
applied but in a bad cause *. The Reason here given, 
to shew/ that Ridicule and Buffoonry may be properly 
employed on serious and even sacred subjects, is 
admirable : it is because we have a natural seme or 
feeling of the ridiculouSj and because no sensation was 
given us in vain ; which would serve just as well to 
excuse Adukery or Incest. For have we not as 
natural a sense or feeling of the voluptuous f Yes^ 
he will say, but this sense has its proper object, %«>- 
iuous love^ not adulterous or incestuous : And does he 
think, I will not say the same of his sense of the 
ridiculous? Its proper objects are, not weighty and 
Sacred matters, but the civil customs' and coinmoii 
bccurrences of life. For He stretched a point * wbieii 
he told the Reader, I vilified and blackemdii mtkaui 
distinction. The tiling I there opposed, was the 
abusive way of art and raillery on religious Subjecti^ 
With as little regard to Truth did he say; that / en- 
ieavoured to persuade the Public, tfuit it is' necer 
applied but in a bad cause: For, in that very place, 
I apologised for an eminent writer who bad supplied it 
in a. good one: ' ■ " . .. , i t 

Jtidicjile (says he) is not [ i, e, ought not to bc^ 
poncerned xtith mere speculative Truth and T*alsieh60iii 
Certainly, And, for that very reason I would exclude 
it fi'om those Subjects. What need ? be vc^\ sa^, for 
khen was it so employed? When, does. He ask?~ 
When his Master ridiculed tlie Subject of Mr. Locke s 
Essay of Human Understanding, in the man"* 
ner there mentioned. When, the same poble persoQ 

f Pleasures of Imaginatiop, p. 105, io6» 

* ' , jridicuk^ 
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^ridiculed Revelatiox, in the merry Story of the 
travelling Gentlemen, who put a wrong bias on their 

Jleason in order to believe rigfit *. 

He goe» on, It is not in abstract Propositions on 
TheoranSj but in Actions and Passions, Good and Evif, 
Jieautjf atid Deformity y that wefmd Materials for it ; 
4Uidall these Terms are relative y implying Approbation 
fir Blaine. The reason here ^ven, why, not abstract 
Propositions^ &c. but Actions and Passiom^ &c. iare the 
Ijubject of ridicpde is, because tbpse latter are relative 
. J'erms implying Approbation and Blame. But are not 
the former as much relative T^rms^ implying Assent 
and Denial? And does not an absurd Proposition a^ 
^equently afford materials fof Ridicule as aii absurd 
potion ? Let the Reader determine by what he finds 
^fore him.— 7^ ask thetf, (says he) whether Ridicfile 
ife a Test of triithj is, iri othq^ words^ to ash whether 
that which is ridiculofis cafi beporaUy true ; can ke 
Just and becomtig : or whether that which is just and 
becoming can be ridicuJous. A question that dovs not 
deserve a serious answer. However, in civility \.o his 
Master, or rather ind^d to his Master s M^steis, the 
ancient Sop/iists, whOy we are tqld t ^n ^ Qharacr 
teristicSj said something very like it, I shalj give \t a 
serious answer. For how, . I pr^y, comes it to pass, 
|liat to ask, whether ridicule be a test of tr^th^ is the 
same thipg as to ask whether that which is ridiculous 
can be inorally true ? As if, whatever thjng the test 
qf Ridicule was applied ^^ piust iieedi^ be ridiculoi^ 

* • ■ . ■ 

• Charact Vol. III. Mi$«, i. C* 3. p. 9^. 

f It was a saying of an ancient sage, <' ^lat buq[^ovr was the 
pn\y test of ridicule/' Vol* I. p. 74. 

N4 ' ' Mi^^ 
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l^ight not qne ask, IFkether the Cepel* be a testef 
goldf without incurring any absurdity in questioning 
Whether the matter to which the Copel is applied bis 
^tandi^rd gold. But he takes a test of truth and a 
detection of error to be one and the same thing ; and 
tiiat nothing b brought to this test but what was known 
beforehand, whether it was true or fake. Hb Mast^ 
seems much better versed in the use of things f. Naw^ 
what nUe or measure (says he)> is there in the worlds 
except in considering the real temper ofthingSj tojini . 
tvhich are truly serious, and which ridiculous ? And 
how can this be done, unless by applying the ridicuk 

TO SEE WHETHER IT WILL BEAR ? 

But if the Reader be curious to see to the bottom 
of this aBair, he must go ; a little deeper. Lord 
Shaftesbury, we find, was willing to know, as every 
lioQest man would, Whether those things, which had ■■ 
ihe appearance of seriousness and sanctity, were 
ind^ what they appeared. The way of coming to 
this kTiowledge had lieen hitherto by the test of reason. . 
But this was too dull wild tedious a road for this lively 
genius. He would go a shorter and a pleasanter way 
to work, and do tlie business by ridicule ; given us, 
as his Disciple tells us^ to aid the tardy s^eps of reason. 
This the noble Author would needs apply, to see 
V)hetJkr the appearances would bear the Touch. Now ^ 
It wasr this ingenious expedient, to wHicb I thought 
I had cause to object. JFor when He had applied this 
Touchy and that that, to which it was applied, was 
found to endure it, what reparation could he make to 

\ i ,• • I . \ . . : ^ . e ; 

• Copd&<$, It 11^ Englisb, a itst. 
\ i Cbarac|.V^l. p.i2. , 
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IVutii, for thus placing her iti a ridiculous and i& 
li^t, in order only,, as he pretended, to judge rightly.^ 
of her? Oh, for that, said his Lordship, she has the 
amends in her own hands : Let her rally again ; Jor 
why should fair Honesty be denied the use of his 
Weapon * ? To this so wanton a liberty with sacred 
Tnitfi, I thought I had many good reasons to oppose ; 
and so, it seems, thought our Poet likewise i Or why 
did he endeavour to excuse his Master, by putting 
another sense on the application of ridicule as a Test^ - 
which implies that the Truth or FalselKXxl of the 
thing ^ried, is already known. But tlie shift is im* 
lucky; for while it covers his Master, it exposes 
himself. For now it may be asked, what need of 
ridicule at all^ after the Truth is known ; since the sole 
use of a test^ according to his Master, consists in 
enabling us to discover the true state of things ? 

But now he comes to the Philosophy of his Criti* 
cism on my absurdity. For it- is most evident (says he) 
•that as in a metaphysical Proposition offered to tht 
Understanding for its absent j the faculty of Reason 
exandnes the terms* of the Proposition ; and fin&ng 
one, Idea^ which was supposed equal to another, to be in 
fact unegualf of comequenee rejects the Proposition 
as a falsehood: So in Objett^ offered t& the Mind for 
its esteem or appkuscy the faulty of ridicule feeling 
an incongruity in the claim^ urges the Mind to reject 
it with laughter and cofjteiiipt. ' And now, how does^ ; 
this sublime account^ of Reason 'arid Ridicule, prove 
the foregoing Proposition to be absurd ? Just as much, 
I suppose, as the height of St. Payi s proves Grant- 
iiAM Steeple to stand aWry, ^ *^ 

«• ■ • ' '' ' ''*■*' ■ ' '^ r 

• Charact VoR I. p. 128. 

Hovvever, 
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However, if it cannot prcwe what precedes, he wil) 
try to make it infer what follows : When th£REJ9&1( 
(says he) we observe such a claim obtruded upa^ 
Mankifidj and the inconsistent circumstunces carefuU^ 
concealed from the eye of the Public, it is our business^ 
if the matter be of importance to Society y tp drag out 
those latent circumsianceSj and, by setting them fuU 
VI vieWj convince the World how ridiculous the Ckum 
is ; and thus a double adva)Uage is gained ; for lee 
both detect the moral Falsehood sooner tlum in the 
way of speculative enquiry ^ and impress the vrnds^ 
vf Men with a stronger sense of the vanity and error 
efits Authors. And this, and m morcj is meant b^ 
the application of Ridicule. A little more, if we may 
believe his Master : who says, it is not only to detect 
JError, but to try Truth, that is, in his own expressioo, 
to see whet Iter it will bear. But why all tliis ado? 
for now, we see, nobody mistook what M^as meant by 
the application of Ridicule, but himself. — ^As tq what 
he said before, that when Objects are offered to tk^ 
Mind for its esteem and applause, the faculty of 
Ridicule, feeling an incongruity in the Claim, urge^ 
the Mind to reject it with laughter and contemfri ; 
it is so expressed, as if he intendec) it not fofr the db; 
scription of the Use, but the essence of Ridicule. fiu| 
the dealers in this Trash frequently ^7ge tlieMitd to 
reject many things with laughter and contempt, without 
feeling any other incongruity, than in their own pre-r 
tensions ta Truth and Honesty; And this our Poel 
^eerns to be no stranger to« 

For now he comies to the point. — But it is said the 

practice is ddngerou^s, and may be inconsistent witk 

the regard we owe to Objects of real dignity and ex^ 

1 1 cellence^ 
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eellence. I emstcer^ the practice jVaivlly MAyAGEi)^ 
can never be dangeroiis. Who ever thought any 
thing FAIRLY MANAGED Xo be dangerousi Tte 
danger is in the abuse or unfair management. The 
use of Stilletos anjl Poisons, fairly managed, 
can never be dangerous. And yet this has nOI 
Jhindered all wise States, whenever they have found a 
Tiolent propensity to the handling of these things, 
to forbid their promiscuous use, under the severest 
penalties, to prevent abuse and unfair management. 

However, he allows at length, that Men may bt 
dishonest in obtruding circumstances foreign to the 
Object; and we may be inadvej^tent in allowing those 

circumstances to impose upon us; but but wiiat? 

Why, the sense of RipicuLE always judges 
feiGHT. And he had told us before, that this is a 
natural sense, and bestowed upon us by the supreme 
Beings to aid our tardy steps in pursuit of Reason. 
Why, as he says, who can withstand tliis? Nothing 
fan be clearer ! Writers may be dishonest ; Readers 
taay be misled; and, the Public judge wrong. But 
what then, tlie sense of ridicule always judges right. 
i\nd while we can support our Platonic Republic of 
Udeas, it signifies little what becomes of the People, 
the FcBces Romuli, And so again it is in the use of 
l^oisoris : Men may be dishonest in obtruding them ; 
inid ive inadvertent enough to be imposed upon. But 
Tj^hat then? The Virtue of Poison always does its 
Mnd. It is a natural paaer^ and bestowed upon it 
by the supreme Being, to aid our tardy steps in pur^ 
'Muit of Vermin. — In truth, one would imagine, by tliis 
jp;i^tr^rdinary argument, that the question was not qf 
' ' '^ ' the 
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the infwy to Society by the abuse of llfdicule;^ but ^ 
the hffury to Ridicule itself. 

But let us hear him out ; The Socrates of Aristch 
l^nes if (it will be said) as truly a ridiculous chat 
ractcr as ever zvas drawn. True; but it is t^ot the 
ckai^acter of Socrates, the dhine Moralist, and Fathcf 
of ancient Wisdom. Indeed !— But then, if, like the 
true Sosia, m the other Coinedy, he must bear the 
t>Iows of his fictitious Brother, what reparation it 
there to injured Virtue, to tell us, that he did not def 
serve theni? ...:.. i: 

Again, — TVhat then? Did the ridicule _ of th^ 
j^oet hinder the Philosopher from detecting' and£sr 
claiming those foreign circumstances which he hoi 
falsely introduced into his character^ and thus^ rpi^eri 
ing the Satii^ist doubly ridiculous in his turn? Sep 
here again ! all his concern, we find, is, lest goo4 
Raillery should be beat at its own weapons. NcJ 
indeed,. I cannot see how it could possibly hinder ttit 
Philosopher from ' detecting and disclaiming. Biif 
this it did^ which surdy desenres a little coQsideratibii) 
It ^hindered tlie People from seeing what he ha4 

infected and disclaimed -A nighty consolation^s 

truly, to the iUustrious Sufferer, that he disclaimed the 
FocJ s Coat they he^d put upqn him ! 

But what is the Sacrifice of a Socrates npw an^ 
^hcxk to secure to ixs the free use of that inestimable 
blessii^g^ BuFjg-ooNRY ? Sq thinks our jpoet J when alt 
tiie Answer he giyes to so natural, so cgunpassibnatc^ 
an objection a;^ this, — it tiecertheles^ had an ilf 
influence on the minds of the PeoplCy-^h telling us a 
story of tlie Atheist Spinoza ; while the godlil^ 
grates b left deserted^ in the hands of hiV Judges^; 
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-whither Ridicule, this noble guide of Tnith^ had 
safely brought him^ 

But let us hear the coiicludipg answer which the 

respectable Spinoza is employed to illustrate. And 

M (says he) has the reasoning: of Spinoza made many 
Atheists; he has founded i^ indeed on Support ions 
mtterhf false ; but allcw him these, and his condusiont 
are unaooidably true. And if we must reject the use 
cf Ridicule because, by the imposition of false circumr 
stances, things may be made to seem ridiculous, which 
mre not so in themselves, Why we ought not in ike saint 
mmmer to rgect the use of Reason, because, by pro* 
ceedirig on false Principles, conclusions will appear 
true which are impossible in Nature, let the vehe- 
sn^it and obstinate Declaioiers against Ridicule 
determine. 

- Nay, we dare^trust it with any one ; whose commoa 
^aense is not all run to Taste. What! because 
Reason, the guide of Life, the support of Religioc^ 
the investigator of Truth, must be still used though 
It be ccHrttnually subject to abuse; therefore Ridicule, 
the paltry buffoon Mimic of Reason, must have the 
same indulgence 1 because a Kino must be intrusted 
"with Government, though he may misuse his power ; 
therefore the King s Fool shall be suffered to play 
the Madman ! But upon what footing standetii this 
extraordinary Claim? Why, we have a natural sense 
qfthe Ridiculous; and the Ridiculous has a natfiraf 

feeling of the Incongrmus ; and then who cai> 

forbear laughing? If to this you add Taste, Beauty, 
Deformity, Moral-sense, Moral-rectitude, Moral- 
falsehood i you have then, 1 think, the whole Thpry 
of the Ridiculous. £ut who would have ima^ned, 

^ that 
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that while he was defending Ridicule from the charge 
of ABUSE, he should be adding fresh exceptions to 
his own Plea ? Not indeed, that tlm comment dis-^ 
graced the Text ; or that there was much Incengrtdtjf 
in pleading for a fault he was just then committing. 
But so it is, that, where he is pfoetically marshalling the 
follies of human Life, he places the whole . body cf 
the Christian Clergy in tlie foremost rank. Amon^ 
such, whOy he tells us, assume same desirable quaUty or 
possession which evidently does not belong to thern^i. 

" Odiers, of graver Mien, behold; adorn*d • * 
** With holy Ensigns, how sublime they move^ 
" And, bending oft their sanctimonious Eyes^« 
** Take homage of the Simple-minded Throngf. : 
" Ambassadors of IIeav'nI.** 

But let it go for \vhat it is j A poor joke erf his 
Master s ;]:, and spoiled too in tiie telling. The dulnesi 
of the Ridicule will sufficiently atone for (be abuse of it. 

•Page 49 fPage^ff. t Charaa. Vol. IIL p. Sji^f.^ 
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THE foHowng sheets make the first volume of a 
work, designed to prove the Divine origin o]? the 
^wiSH RELiGiaN. As the Author was neither in- 
debted, nor engaged to the Public, he hath done his 
Ileaders no injury in not giving them more ; and had 
they not had thisy neither he nor they, perhaps, had 
esteemed themselves losers. For writing for no Partyj 
it is likely he will please none; and begging no 
Protection, it is more likely he will find none : and 
he must have more of the Confidence of a modem 
Writer than falls to his share, to tliink of making much 
way with the feeble effort of his own reason. 

Writers, indeed, have been ofi: betrayed into strangt 
absurd conclusions, from I can't tell what obsolete 
claim, which Letters have to the patronage of the 
Ca£AT : a relation if indeed tiiere ever v^ere any^, 

long: 
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long since worn out and forgotten ; the Great now 
«eining reasonably well convinced, that it had never 
any better foundation t^ian the rhetorical iuiportunity 
of Beggars. 

But however this claim of f^atronage may be under* 
ytoody there is another of a more important nature ; 
which is the Patronage of Religion. The Author 
begs leave to assure Those who have no time to spare 
from their attention on the Public, that the Protection 
of Religion is indispensably necessary to all Govern* 
Hicnts ; and for his warrant he offers them the follow- 
ing volume ; which endeavours to shew the necessity 
of Religion in general, and of the doctrine of a 
ruTUBE STATE in particular, to civil Society, from 
the nature of things and the universal consent of 
iffankind. The proving this, I make no question, 
s^any Politicians will esteem sufficient : fiut those who 
are solicitous to have Religion true as well as usefui^ 
the Author will endeavour to satisfy in the foUowii^ 
volumes. 
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SECT. I. 

H £ Writers, in defence of revealed Reli^oo, 
' distinguish their arguments into two sorts : the 
;<%ie' they call the internal, and the other the 
EXtERNAL Evidence. Of these, the first is, In \la 
nature, more simple and perfect ; and even capable of 
demonstration : while the other, made up of very dissi- 
milar materials, and borrowing aid from without, must 
needs have some parts of unequal strength with the 
rest; and, consequently, lie open to the attacks of. a 
ivilling adversary. Besides^ tbe internal evidence is^ 
by its nature, perpetuated; and so fitted for all ages 
and occasions : while the external^ by length of timc^ 
lyj^ens and decays. For the nature and genius of 
the. reBgion defended affording the proofs of the first 
Jkind. these ma^terials of defence are mseparable firom 
its existepce ; and so throughout all «g|es the saii^. 
:.:.ypL.I* O ' But 
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But Time may, and doth, efface memorials independent 
of that existence ; out of which the eo'ttnuil evidence 
is composed : whicli evidence must therefore become 
more and more imperfect; ^witliout being affected by 
that whimsical and partial calculation, to which a 
certaid Sootchnmi * w^uld ^subject it f* Nay,, of wch 
use is tWe wteriial evidence, that, even the vefy t)est 
of the ^.r/erwtf/ cannot support itself without it: for 
when, for instance, the supernatural facts done by the 
founders of our holy faith, arc unquesticNfmbly verified 
by human testimony, the evidence of tiieir divinity 
will not follow till the nature of that doctrine be exa- 
mined, for whose egtabjishmcnt they* were performed. 
Indeed, in the instance here given, they must be in- 

* Craig, Tlicologiaj Christ. Principia Mathematical 
London, 1699, 4 to. 

f Tliis gradual weakening of the external evidence hath 
in fact actually happened ; and was occasioned by the Io8» 

* of several ancient tcstbnonies, both Pagan and Christiap, 
c-\?for the truth of Revelation; which learned men, on several 
'} occasions, have frequently lamented. This is .the only way, 
,1 suppose, the external evidence can weaken. — As it is of 
..the nature of true Religion to suffer by time, so it is of the 

nature of the fake to gain by it. " L'Antiqnit^ c<»ivient 
8L la Religion (says the learned President de Montesqniek) 
•^ *' parce que souveht nous croypns plus les choses it mesute 
t^'^ -qu'ellcs soht plus iecul6c^ ; car nous n ayons pas daus la 
2:*^' tete des idees acces^oires tir6es de ces temps-la, qui pu^ 
^i^ ftcnt les contiadire." U Esprit, des Loix, lib. xxvi^ c. 2. 
'^ For whatever Religion, thus circumstanced, the Writer had 

* then in" bis thoughts,, he must needs suppose, it to be a 
V false one- it bemg nonsense to suppose the true shonid 

ever be attended with any eocterml evidence which* arg^^ 

•^ij^f ftdseiOTMfe '•■■ •■-''■••:..'..;;..■ , .i 
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Ibrced in conjunction before any conclusion can be 
.-drawn for the truth of the Revelation in question. But 
^ere there no other benefit arising from the cultivation 
jof the internal evidence than the gainings by it,- a 
more perfect knowledge of God's word ; this, sure, 
^ould be enough to engage us in a vigorous prosequ- 
jtioii {yf it. That this is one of its fruits I need not 
tell such as are acquainted with its nature. And it is 
'iiof Without occasion I take notice of this advantage: 
Sot i^ho, in this long controversy between us and the 
JDeistSi hath not applied to certain advocates of Reve- 
lation, what was formerly said oi Arnobius and 
JLactantitis^ that they undertook the defence of Chris* 
iiamty before they understood it ? A misfortune which 
probably, the more careful study of the internal 
:cvidence would have prevented ; because no one^ 
well versed in thaty could have continued ignorant of 
jBO important'a principle, as that the DocfaiNE or 

KEDEMPTION IS OF I'M E VERY ESSENCE OF CHRIS* 

*IANITY. Notwithstanding these superior advani- 
ftsige^, it hath so happened, that the internal evidence 
:hath been hitherto used as an introduction only to the 
.ea^temal : and while by the latter, men have proved 
our. Religion actually divine, they have gone no further 
tvith the former, than to shew it worthy indeed of such 
.originals 

What may have occasioned this neglect, is not so 
feasy to say. Perhaps it was because Writers have, in 
•general, imagined that the difficulties of prosecuting 
•the internal method to effect, are not so easily sur« 
jsotounted as those which attend the other ;. as supposing 
tbitt the Writer on the ea^temal evidence hath only 
&eed of the usual provision of church-history^ commoa 
.A./ O2 .aUigeaoe^ 
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diligence, ttnU judgment, to become master of bis sub- 
ject ; while the reasoner oil the internal proof, mus^ 
4»esides these, have a tliorough knowledge of human 
Nature, civil Policy, the universal history of Mankind^ 
an exact idea of the Mosaic and Cliristian Dispen- 
sations cleared from the froth and gix)unds of school* 
ftubtilties, and church-systems ; and^ above all, should 
4i6 Uessed with a certain sagacity, to investigate th^ 
telations of human actions, thmugh adl the con>bina^ 
tions of rMural, civil, tmd moral complexities. What 
may surest this conclusion is, their reflecting, that, in 
the ea^ienial evidence, each circumstance, that makei 
ibr the truth of revealed Religion,^ is seen to ^ so, as 
sooiil as known : so tliat the chief labour, here, is tot 
search and pick out such, and to place them in their 
proper light and situation; but that, in prosecuting 
<he internal evidence, the ease is widely deferent : al 
circumstance in the frame mdt Compesitio» of this 
^ligion, which perhaps, somte ' time or other, may be 
•disco^red to be a Demonstratioii of its diviraty, shall , 
4>e so far from being generally thought ifesistant in it4 
iprocf, that it shall be esteemed, by most, a prejudice^ 
^against it: erf which, I suppose, the sulyect of the fol-* 
lowing discourse will afFofd a remarkable example^ 
'And no wonder, that a Religion of divine ofiguial^ 
constituted to serve many admirable ends of Provi* 
dence, sliould be full of such complicated mysteries, as 
filled the learned Apostle with astonishment. On the 
.other hand, this Religion being for the use of marr, we 
need not despair, when we have attained a propel* 
inowledge of rnan's nature, and the depend«iciea 
thereon, of makhig still growing discoveries, on* the 
internal evident^, of the divinity of its ori^n&l 
.•■'-.'- II . - ' Now^ • 
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Nqw, though all this may be true; and tlmt, cpuse^ 
<juently, it would appear a childish arrogance in ai| 
prdiijary wfitef , after having seen the difficdtie^ attends 
ing this n^ethpd, to hope to overcome tliem, by the 
([qualities here $aid to be required; yet qo modest 
searcher after truth need be discouraged* For ther« 
are in revealed Religiqn^ besides those interior marks 
of truth, above described, which require tlie delicate 
operation of a great Genius aiid masterrworkman tQ 
bring out and poUsh^ others also, no less illustrious, but 
more univpcal marks of truth, which jC^od hfith be^i) 
pleaseij to impress upon his Dispens^ions ; which re- 
quire no gi'eat qualities, but humility, and love of truths .. 
in him, who would frpni thence attempt^ 

To viridicaie tlip wcnfs of God to Man. 

Tlie Subject of this Discourse is one qf thoie 
illustrious marks : froni which, tlie d^jscovefer claira$: 
po merit from any long, learned, or laborious search. 
It is hououi; enough for him th^t he is the first who 
l^rings it qut to observation ; if he be indeed the first 
For the demonstration is so strong ipid beautiful, 
and at the same time appears to be so easy ond simply, 
that one cannot tell whetlier the pleasure of the dis* 
covery, or the wonder tl^ it is no>Y to make, be tha. 
greate^T. 

The Mediun^, I employ, is i\\Q Oniission of the* 
4octrine of a future state of reward? and punishments, 
^ the ^ws and religion Moses delivered to the Jewish 
people. By this, I pretend to cai^ry tlie inter ml evidence - 
much further than usual ; even to the bc^h| of which' 
it is capable, moral demonstration, 

Q 3 Why 
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Why I chuse to begin with the defence of Mom^ 
IB from observing a notion to have spread very m^ch^ 
of late, even amongst many who would be thought 
ChmtianSy that the truth of Christianity is indepen-* 
dent of the Jewish Dispensation : a notiori, whicb was, 
tMl now, peculiar to the Sociniam; who go so far as to* 
maintain* that the knozv ledge of the Old Testament if 
not absolutely necessary Jor Christians: and, those- 
who profess to think more soberly, are generally gone/ 
into an opinion that the ti'uth of the Jewish Reli^on is 
impossible to be proved but upon the truth of th&= 
Christian. As to the first sort of people, i£ they 
tjeally imagine Christianity bath no dependanpe on^ 
Judaism, they deserve Our compassion, as bekig* 
plainly ignorant of the very elements of the Religion 
they profess ; however suitable the opinion may be to 
sr modern fashionable notion, not borrowed from, but 
the same with, the Socinian, that Christianity is only 
the r^ublication of the religion of Nature^ As for the 
more 'sober, it is reasonable to think, that tliey fell 
into the mistake from a view of difficuldes, in the 
jezvish Dispensation, which they judged too stubborn 
to be removed. I may pretend then to their thanks, 
if I succeed, by coming so seasonably to their relief;: 
ind freeing their reasonings from a vicious circle, 
which would first prove the christian by the Jewish i\ 
^d then the Jewish^ by the christian Religion, 

'^Vhy I chuse this medium, nsunely, the omission of 
^ future state in thej^ish Dispensationy to prove itg 
Oivme onginal ^s, . ' 

• Cuper, advets/Tract. Theol. Polit. lib; i. 

V-- •.'■ • •• •• ■'■■,■-■■■' ' ■ Firsts 
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; first J for the sake of the Dx'ists : bemgenaUe(i 
hereby to shew them, i . That this very circuitrst9jfW2§r 
of Omission^ which they preteud ta be such an imper- 
fection, as makes the Dispensation linwoftliy the 
Author to whom we ascribe it, is, in truth, a Demon- 
stration that God only could give it. 2. Thai those 
several important passages of Scripture, whicli they 
<:harge with obscurity, injustice arjd contradiction,. afe, 
indeed, full of light, equity, and concord. 3, That 
their high notioris of the antiquity of the Religion a;nd' 
^^aroing of fhe ^gyptimi^^ whicii they inc^santl^j. 
produ^fi a^ \imv palniarji/ . argument^ to confront and 
qvertiifQ the h jstpi^ of Moses^ do, in aji invj^icibfe 
manner, confirm and support it, 

- S^ohdRffy For the sake of the Jews; who will, at 
the ^ame time, be shewn, that the nature -^ of the 
Theocracy here delivered, and the OMissiON'^^of tho 
doctrine of .ft future state lA that Dispensation, evideiitly 
obliges thei» tQ look for a more > perfect revelatioil of 
Gods Will, 

Thirdly^ For the sake of the Socixians;* who will 
find, that CAn^/^WiVy agrees neither with itself, nor 
with Judaism \ neither with ther Dispensations* of God, 
nor the declared purpose of his Son'a Misfiioiiv/>Q' 
their principle^ of it§ being only a republication of thi^ 
fxligion of Nature, 



i. . 



In tliis DemoQ$trat90Q|: thcrefoi^i; which we sup- 
pose very little short of mathematical certainty, and to 
<rtiich aotliiiigbut a mere^ physical possibifity- of the 
footrary caii be opposed, we demand only -this singltf 
. :-; - 4 Fostulatum^ 
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PosttUatuniy that bath all the clearness of self-evidence ; 
namely, 

** That a skilful Lawgiver, establishing a Helicon, 
^* and civil Policy, acts with certain views, and for 
*^ certain ends ; and not capriciously, or without 
^* purpose or design,** 

This being granted, we erect our Demonstration on 
tiiese three very clear and simple propositions : 

t. " That to inculcate the doctrine of a 

" FUTUEE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNI8H- 
" MENTS, IS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEINGT 
" OF CIVIL SOCIETY* 

% 

1. " That all mankind, especially the most 
" wise and learned nations OF antiquity, 

V HAVE concurred IK BELIEVING AND 
** TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF 
** SUCH USE TO CIVIL SOCIETY. 

# 

3. " That the doctrine of a future state 
" OF rewards and punishments is not TO 

" BZ FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, 
*' THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION.** 

IVbpositions so dear and evident^ that, onei^oold 
tiiink, we might directly proceed to our Conclusion^ , 

- ■ . - i 

THAT THEREFORE T^E LAW OF M0SE9 JS OF 

DIVINE ORIGINAL. 

♦- ■■ . > •, - . 

Which, one or both of tiie two foUowmg syllogiswJ 

iBri|l evince, 

■ ■ ■ ■ . - * 

I. Wliatsoever 
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I. Whatsoever Religion and Society have no future 
state for their support, must be supported by ^m 

• extraordinary Providence. 

The Jewish Religion and Society had no ftituiii 

state for their support : 
Therefore, the Jewish Rdi^on and Society were 

supported by an extraordinary Providence. 

And jagain, " * 

II. The ancient Law^vers universally believed that 
such a Religion could be supported only by an ex- 
traordinary Providence. 

Moses, an ancient Lawgiver, versed in all the 
wisdom of Egypt^ purposely instituted such a 
Religion. 

Therefore, Moses believed his Religion was sup* 
ported by an extraordinary Providence. 

But, so capricious are men s passions, now for 
PARADOX, and now for system, that these, with all 
^ir evidence, have need of a very particular defence ; 
j|Jbertines and Unbelievers denying the major pro-> 
positions of both these Syllogisms ; and many Bigpfai 
Amongst Believers, the minor of the first These 
|>assions, however different with regard to the objects 
that excite tliem, and to the subjects in which they^ara 
found) have tills in common, that they never rise but 
6n the rums of Reason. The business of the Reli-^ 
^nist being to establish, if his Understanding be too 
piiVLch narrowed, he contracts himself into. System : 
S^nd that of the Infidel^ to overturn ^ if his will be 

depravec^t 
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depraved, he, as naturally, runs out into Paradox€9.- 
Slavish, or licentious thinking, the two extremes of firee 
enquiry, shuts them up from all instructive viewer tx 
ipakes them fly out beyond all reasonable limits. 
And as extremes fall easily into one another, we some« 
times see the opposite writers change band^ : » the 
Jnfidel, to shew something like coherence in his pa^ 
radoxes, represents them as the several parts of a 
system ; and the Religionist, to give a relish to his sjfs^* 
terriy powders it \\\\h paradoxes : in which arts, twp 
tete Hibernians*, the heroes of their several parties,* 
were very notably practised and distinguished. 

It was not long then before I found, that the dis- 
<y)very of this important truth would engage me in a 
full dilucidation of the Premisses of the two Syllogisms : 
the Major of both requiring a severe search into tlie 
civil Policy, Religion, and Philosophy of aneient 
times ; and the Minor, a detailed account of the nature 
and genius of the Jewish Dispensation. The present 
volume t is destined to the first part of this labour-,* and 
tiic following J, to the second. Where, in removing thef 
objections which lie in our way, on both sides^ we^ 
shall be obliged to stretch the inquiry high fai4 
wide. But this, al w;ays, with an eye to the direction! 
of our great master of reason §, to endeavour ^ tkraugf^ 

• . ■ • • • 

♦ See the discourse called Nazarenus— rAn Epistolary 
Discourse conceming the Immortality of the SouL . ■ ■ "* 
Pissertationes Cyprianicae, &c, 

•j- Books L XL Iir. 1^ Bopks IV, V. VI, 

|H9Plwe?, 

9«i 
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cut ike body of this di^coursCy that e*oery former pari 
f^y S^^ strength unto all that follow^ and every 
^tter bring some light unto all before. 



SECT. II. 

THE first proposition, that to inculcate thib 

POCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OF llEWARDB 
AND PUNISHMENTS IS NECESSARY TO THE WELL- 

^ ... 

BB1N6 OF CIVIL SOCIETY^ I shall endcavoiir to^ 
l^rove, from the nature of man, and the genius of civfl 
^iety. 

• The generaJ^appetite ef self-preservation being xnoA 
indispensable to every animal, nature hath made it the 
strongest of all. And though, in the rational, this 
faculty alone might be supposed sufficient to answer 
the end, for m hich tliat appetite is bestowed on the 
6tliers, yet, the better to secure that end, naturp halji 
given man, likewise, a very considerable share ot the 
^ame instinct, with which she hath endowed brates^ 
$0 admirably to provide for their preservation; Now 
whether it wc^s some plastic Nature that was here la 
^ult, which Bacon says, knmvs not haw to keep m 
mean *, or, that it was all owing to the perverse use 
of human liberty, certain it is, that, borne away with 
the lust of gratifying this appetite^ man, in a state 
#f nature, soon ran ' into very violent excesses ; and 
never thought he had sufficiently provided for his own 
being, till he had deprived his fello\^s of the free 
enjoyment of theirs. Hence, all those evils of mutual 

f Modum tenere nescia est, Augm. Scient. 

yiolence, 
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Tiolence^ rapine, and slaughter, wh|cb, in a state of 
nature, where all are equal, must needs ,be abundant 
JBecause, though man, in this sta^, wa$ not without a 
law, which exacted punishment on evij doers, ^ret, the 
l^dministration of that law not being in common hands, 
but either in the person offended, whp being a party 
would be apt to enforce the punishment to excess ; or 
else in tiie hands of every one, as the qfience wa$ 
against all, aqd aflfected the good of each not imme* 
, diately qr directly, would be executed remissly. An4 
very often, where both these executors qf the law ci 
Qature were disposed, tlie one to bo impartial, and the 
Other not remiss in the administration of justice, tbej 
would yet want sufScient power to enfqrce it. Wluch 
together would so much inflame the evils above men* 
tioned, that they would soon become as general, and 
as intolere|bIe, as the Hobbeist represents them in iha| 
state to be, were it not for the restraining principle of 
RELIGION, which kept nien frqin running; into thc^ 
coniusioir necessarily consequent on the principle oC 
inordinate self-love. But yet Religion- Oquld not, 
operate with sufficient efficacy, for want, as we ob-» 
served before, pf a common Arbiter, whp Had impar?- 
tiality fairly to apply the rule of right, and power tq 
enforce its operations. So that these t^o principles 
were in endless jar ; in which, Justice generally came 
by the worst. It was therefore found necessary to cal^ 
m |h3 CIVIL MAGISTRATE ^^ the Ally of ^eligiop^ 
io turn the balance, 



Jura imenta. metu injusti^ fateare mcesse est^ 

« 

Tempera sifaatosqtfic veils evolvere mundi. 



Vm 
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Thus was Society invented for a remedy against 
injustice; and a MagistratCy by mutual consent, 
appointed, to give a sanction ^' to that commcm mea- 
'*^ sure, to which, reason teaches us, that creatures 
*• of the same rank and species, promiscuously bcwrn 
'** to the same advantages of nature and to the use 
'** of t^ same faculties, have all an equal right**'' 
Where it is to be observed, that though society pro- 
Tides Jot all thase conveniencies and accommodations 
off a more ele^mt life, which man must have been 
xxmtent to have lived without, in a state of nature ; 
yet it is more thjin probable that these were never 
thought of when Society was first established f ; but 
that they were the mutual violences and injustices, at 
jengtii become intolerable, which set men upon con- 
triving this generous remedy : because Evil felt hath a 
much stronger influence on the mind than Good 
imagined ; and the means of removing the one is much 
ieasier discovered, than the way to procure the other. 
And this, by the wise disposition of the Creator ; the 
avoiding pain being necessary to our nature ; not so, 
the procuring pleasure. Besides, the idea of those 
jUnekperienced conveniencies would be, at best, yeryv 



* Locke* 



• • 



t Thottgfa the judicious Hooker thinks, those advantages 
were principally intended, when man first entered into* so- 
ciety : this was the cause, says be, of metis uniting themselves 
aijirsi into politique societies, Eccl. Pol.l. i. § it>. p. 25. l.i* 
His master Aristotle, though extremely concise, seem^ to 
iiint, that this was but the secondaiy end of civil society, 
tmd Aat That was the first, which we make to be so. His 
WOJ^ds are : ymfjivn /kcv h th ^v h&avj'wa ii tH A ^v» PoL 
]ib«i« cap. 2* p*396. B. Tom. HI. Paris, 1639. fol. * 

obscu^^; 
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obscure : and how unable men wou}.d bey befo^re lyial, 
lo judge tiiat Society would bestoir tbem^ we ma^ 
guess by observing, how little, even now, liiq generality 
of men, who enjoy these blessing know or reflect 
tliat they are owing to ^ociety^ or how it procures 
them ; because it doth it neither imnfiediately . nor 
directly* But they would have a very Uv^y sensfc 
of evils felt; and could see tliat Society was tht 
remedy, because the vef y definition of the wwd would 
teach theiii how it becomes so. Yet because civil 
Soeittjf do greatly improves human life, this improve?* 
inent may be called^ and not unaptly, the sacoftdary 
end of that Convention. Thus, as Ari&totle accurately 
observes in tlie words below, that which was at fir^ 
constituted for the sake of Iking^ is carried on for tbfr 
«ake of happy living. 

■ This is further seen from fact. For we find those 
lavage nations'^', which happen to live peaceably out 
pf society, have never once entertained a thought of 
coining into it, though they perceive all tlie advanti^^ 
c^ that improved condition, in tk^ civilized nei^H 
bours, round about tliem« ^ 

\ Civil Society thus established, from this tine, as fh^ 
poet sings, . 

- - - r ------ ahsistere helh 

' Oppida cceperiint ntunirt^ &; ponere leges^ 
Ne quisjur e^sct, ncu latrd^ neu quis adulter* 

* See § V. iy. 2. where it is shewn, how It might happen 
jdiatTmen, in a state of nature, might live together in peacei 
'though we have thece given the reasons why thej vetj 
rarely do« 

- r 'fell 
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'But, as before bare religion was no preservative 
against moral disorders; so now^ 30ci£Tr alone;^ 
would be equally unable to prevent them. 

L 1. Yorjirsty its laws can have no further efficacy 
*thaii to restrain men from open transgression; while 
what is done amiss in private, though equally tending 
" to the public hurt, escapes their animadversion ; and 
man, Mnce his entering into Society^ would have 
greatly' improved his practice in Ibis secret way of 
mischief. For now an effectual security being pro- 
vided against open violence^ and the inor«linate principle 
of self-love being still the same, secret craft was the 
art to be improved ; and the guards of Society invit\ 
ing men to a careless security, what advantages this 
< would afford to those hidden mischiefs which civil laws 
could not censure, is easy to conceive. 

2. But, secondly y the influence of civil Laws cannot, 
in all cases, be extended even thus far, namely, to 

' restrain open transgression. It cannot theii^ when the 
severe prohibition of one irregularity threatens the 
bringing on a greater : and this will always be the case 
when the irregularity is owing to the violence of the 
sensual appetites. Hence it hath come to pass, that 
no great and opulent Community could ever punish 

'Jhmication, in such a sort as its ill influence on Sociefy 

" was confessed to deserve : because it was always 
found, that a severe restraint of this, opened the. way 

' to more flagitious lusts. . •> 

3. The very attention of civil Laws to their prin- 
. cipal ; object occasions a further inefficacy in thefr 
. operations. To understand this we rhust consider/ that 

the xare of the State is for the whole, under which 

■'*■-> - .- .' # .^ / i ' "",'-■ 1 

..... * * * %riimidmk 
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mSviduak are considered but in the seomd pkoe^ as 
mccessories only to that whole; the consequ^ioe of 
which is, that) for the sake of the Aggregate, individuals 
are somedmes left neglected ; which happens when 
general, rather than particular views ingross the 
public attention. Now the care of Religion is for 
PARTICULARS ; and a Whole has but the second place 
in its concern. But this is only touched upon to 
•hew, in passmg, the natural remedy for the defects 
here explained. 

4. But this was not all, there was a further inefficacy 
in human Laws : the Legislature, in enquiring into 
the mutual duties of Citizens, arising from their 
equality of condition, found those duties to be of two 
kinds : the first, they entitled, the duties of perfect 
OBLIGATION ; becRusc civil Laws could readily, and 
.commodiously, and were, of necessity, required to 
icnforce their observance. The other they called tte 
duties of IMPERFECT OBLIGATION ; not, that mo- 
lality does not as strongly exact them, buf because ' 
dvil Laws could not conveniently take notice of them; 
.and, that they were supposed not so immediately and 
vitally to affect the being of Society. Of this latter 
.kind are gratitude^ hospitality , charity, &c. Con- 
yCeming sudi, civil Laws, for these reasons, are gene* 
4Pally silent. And yet, though it may be true, that these 
^duties, which hum9.n Laws thus overlook, may not so 
directly effect Society, it is very certain, that th«r 
violation brings on as fatal, though not so swift 
destruction, as that of the duties of perfect obligation. 
^A very competent judge, and who also speaks the 
seutiment of Antiquity ip this matter, hath not sdiipUid 
tQ sav : " Ut scias per fe cxpetendam esse! grati 

*^ amaa 
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•' animi adfectionemy per se fiigienda res est ingratum 
*^ esse : quoniam nihil aeque conciordiam humani generis 
** dissociut ac distrahit quam hoc vitium *'^ 

5. But still further, besides these duties both of 
perfect and imperfect obligation, for the encouraging 
and enforcing of which civil Society was invented ; 
Society itself begot and produced a new set of duties, 
which are, to speak in the mode of the Legislature, 
of imperfect obligation t the first and principal of 
which is that antiquated forgotten virtue called the 

JuOVt OF OUR COUNTRY. 

6. But lastlifj Society not only introduced a new 
cet of duties, but likewise increased arid inflamed, to 
an infinite degree, those inordinate appetites, for whose 
correction it was invented and introduced : like some 
kind of powerful medicines, which, at the very time 
they ai'e Working a cure, heighten the malignity of the 
disease. For our wants increase, in proportion as 
Ihe arts of life advance. Biit iii proportion to our 
Wants, so IS ouf uneasiness ; — to ouf uiieasiness^ 30 
our endeavours to femove it — to our endeavours, so 
the weakness of human restraint. Hence it is evident, 
that in a state of nature, where little is consulted 
but the support of our being, our wants must be few, 
and oui: appetites, iii proportion^ weak ; and that in. 
CIVIL SOCIETY, where the arts of life are cultivated, 
our wants mu^t be many, and our appetites, in pro- 
portion, strong. 

It. Thus far concerning the imperfection of civil 
Society^ with regard to the administration of that 
♦ Seneca de Be:^. lib. iv. cap. i8. 

Vol. L r powe? 
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j)Ower which it hath, namely of punishing Trans- 
gressors. We shall next consider its much greater 
imperfection with regard to that power which it 
li^anteth ; namely of rewardiiig the Obedient. 

The two great sanctions of all Law and Command 
are reward and punishment. These are generally 
tolled the two hinges, on whicii all kinds of Govern- 
ment turn. And so far is certain,^ and apparent to the 
common sense of mankind, that whatever laws are not 
.enforced by both these sanctions, will never be observed 
in any degree sufficient to carry on the end& of civil 
Society. 

Yet, I shall now shew, from tlie original constitu- 
tion and nature of this Society, that it neither bad, 
j^or could enforce, the sanction of reward. 

But, to avoid mistakes^ I desire it may be observe^ 
that by rexvard^ must needs here be meant, mch cls ia 
€onf erred on every one for obeying the laws of his 
eomitry; not sucli as is bestowed on particulars, for 
any eminent service : as h^ punishment iwe understand 
that xvhich is inflicted on every one for transgressing 
the laxvs ; not that which is imposed on particulars^ 
for neglecting to do all the service in their power. 

I make no doubt but tliis will be called a paradox ; 
nothing being more common in the mouths of politi- 
cians *, than tliat the sanctions of rexvard and punish-^ 
mcnt are the txvo pillars of civil government ; and all 
tlie modern Utopias-mid ancient systems of speculative 
politics derive the whole vigour of their laws from 

* Neque solum ut Solonia dictum usurpem, qui 8c sapien* 
tissimus fuit ex septem, & legum scriptor solus^ ex septem« 
Is reinptiblicam duabus rebus continen dixit, prccmib S^pand. 
Cic. ad Brutum, Ep. ig. Edit, Oxon* 4to^ T* IX. p. 85,86. 

11 these 
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these two sources. In support then of my assertion, 
permit me to inforce the two following propositions : 

I. That, by the original constitution of civil Govern- 
ment, the sanction of rewards was not established by it 

II. That by die very nature of civil Grovernment 
they could not be established. 

I. The truth of the fii-st proposition appears from 
hence. On entering into Society, it was stipulated, 
between the Magistrate and People, that protection 
and obedience should be the reciprocal conditions of 
each other. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the laws, 
that debt on Society is discharged by the protection 
it afFordeth him. But in respect to disobedience, the 
proceeding is not analogous; (though protection, as 
the condition of obedience, implies the withdrawing 
of it, for disobedience ;) and for these reasons : The 
effect of withdrawing protection must be either expul- 
sion from the Society, or the exposing the offender to 
all kind of licence, from others, in it. Society could 
not practise the firsts without bringing the body politic^ 
into a consumption ; nor the latter, without tlirowing 
it into convulsions. Besides, the first is no punish- 
ment at all, but by accident ; it being only the leaving 
one Society to enter into another : and the second is a 
very inadequate punishment ; for though all obedience 
be the same, and so, uniform protectimi a proper 
return for it ; yet disobedience being of various kinds 
find degrees, the withdrawing protection, in this latter 
sense, would be too great a punishment for some 
jcrimes, and too small for others. 

* This being the case, it wa^ stipulated that the trans- 
pessof should be subject to pecuniary mulcts, corporta 

• pa inflictioia, 
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infliction, mutilation of members, and capital severi- 
ties. Hence arose the Sanction, and the only safiction 
of civil Laws: for, that protection is no reward, in 
the sense which these are punishments, is plain from 
hence, that the one is of the essence of Society itself; 
the other an occasional adjunct. But this will further 
appear by considering the opposite to protection, which 
is expulsion, or banishment; for this is the natural con- 
sequence of withdrawing protection. Now this, as 
we said, is no punishment but by accident : and so the 
State understood it ; as we may collect, even from 
tlieir manner of employing it as a punishment oa 
offenders : for banishment is of universal use, with 
other punishments, in all societies. Now where with- 
drawing protection is inflicted as a punishment, the 
practice of all States hath been to retain their right 
to obedience from the banished member; though, 
according to the nature of the thing, considered alone, 
that right be really discharged ; obedience and pro- 
tection, as we observed, being reciprocal. But it was 
necessary all States should act in this manner when 
tliey inflicted exile as a punishment, it being no punish- 
ment but by accident, when the claim to subjection 
was remitted with it. They had a ivght to act thus; 
because it was inflicted on an offender ; who by his 
very oflfence had forfeited all claim of advantage from 
that recip7'0cal condition, 

11. The second proposition is, that by the nature 
of civil government, the sanction of i^excards could not 
be enforced by it : my reason is, because Socief^ could 
neither distinguish the objects of its favour: nor 
reward tliem, though they were distinguished* 

i.Firsty 
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1. First, Society could not distinguish the objects 
of its favour. To inflict punishment, there is no need 
of knowing the motives of the offender ; but judicially 
to confer reward on the obedient, there is. 

« 

' All that civil judicatures do in punishing is to find 
whether the act was zvilfullij committed. They enquire 
not into the intention or motives any further, or other- 
wise, than as they are the marks of a voluntary act: and 
having found it so, tliey concern themselves no more 
with tlie man's motives or principles of actmg; but 
punish, without scruple, in confidence of the offender s 
demerit. And this with very good reason ; because 
no one of a sound mind, can be i^orant of the prin- 
cipal offences against right, or of the malignity of those 
,^ffcnces, but by some sottish negligence which hath 
hindered his information ; or some brlital passioa 
which hath prejudiced his judgment ; both which are 
highly faulty, and deserve civil punishment. 

It is otherwise in rewaiding abstinence from trans- 
gression. Here the motive must be considered : be- 
cause as merely doing illy i.e. without any particular 
bad motive, deserves punishment, a crime in the case 
of wTong judgment being ever necessarily inferred ; 
BO merely abstaining J?'om illy i.e. vi ithout any parti" 
cular good rnotive, cannot, for that very reason, have 
.any merit. 

In judicially rewardhig^ therefore, the motives must 
be known, but human judicatures cannot know them but 
byaccideiat: it is only tliat tribunal, which searches 
the heart, that cm penetrate thus far. We conclude, 
therefore, that reward canrnty properlij/y h the sanction 
ofjiuman Iciws^ " 
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If it should be said, that though rewards caonpt 
be eqv.itably administered, as punishments may, ye|^ 
nothing hinders but that, for the good of Society, al| 
who observe the laws should be rewarded, as all who 
transgress the laws are punished j — The answer will 
lead us to the prpof of the second part of this; 
proposition. 

1. That Society could not reward, though it shotM 
discover the objects of its favour ; the reason is, 
because no Society can ever find a fund sufficient for 
that purpose, without raising it on the pemjje as a taXjj 
to pay it back to them as a reward. 

But the universal practice of Society confirms this 
reasoning, and is explained by it; the sanction of 
punishments only having, in all ages and places, beei^ 
employed to secure the observance of civil laws. This 
was so remarkable a fact, that it could not escape the 
notice of a certain admirable Wif and studious observer 
of men and manners ; who speaks pf it as an universal 
defect : Although zve usually (says he) call reward ani 
punishment the two hinges^ upon which all government 
pirns i yet I could never observe this nuixipi to be put 
in practice by any nation except that of Lilliput*. 
Thus he intfoduceth an account of the laws and customs 
of an ^Utopian Constitution of bis own framing ; and, 
for that matter, as good, perhaps, as any of the rest : 
and, had he intended it es a satire against such chime- 
rical Commonwealths, nothing could have been more 
just. For all these political romancers, from Plato 
to this Author, make civil rewards and punishments 
the two hinges of government. 

f Gulliver's Travels, VoJ. i, p. or, 

Ihayct 
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I have 'often wondered what it was, that could lead 
them from fact, and universal practice, in so funda- 
mental a point. But witliout doubt it was this : The 
idesign of such sort of writings is to give a perfect 
pattern of civil Government; and to supply the 
fancied defects in real Societies. The end of govem- 
ment coming first under consideration ; and the general 
practice of Society seeming to declare this end to be 
lOnly, what in truth it is, security to our temporal 
liberty and property ; the simplicity of it displeased, 
rand tlie jJan appeared defective. They imagined, 
.that, by enlarging the bottom, they should ennoble the 
structure ; and, therefore, formed a romantic project 
^f making civil Society serve for ail the good purposes 
it was ev^en accidentally capable of producing. And 
thus, instead of givid^g us a true picture of civil Govern^ 
ment, tbey Jumbled together all sorts of Societies into 
one ; and confounded the religious, the literary^ the 
mercantile^ the coivoivialy with the civil- Whoever 
, reads them carefully, if indeed they be worth reading 
carefully, will find that the errors they abound in are all 
4&i tliis nature ; and that they arise from th^ losings 
^r never having had, a true idea of the simple plan of 
civil Government : a ci^cu^lstance which, as we have 
«hewn elsewhere*, hath occsisioned many wrong 
Judgments concerning it. No wonder, tlien, that this 
mistake concerning the end of civil Society, drew after it 
others, concerning th^ means; and this, amongst the rest, 
|iiat reward was one of the samtions of human laws. 

Qn the whole then, it appears, that civil Society hath 
pot, in itself, the Sanction of rewards^ Jo jp^ure the 

* ^ee TJ^e AlUaiipe between Chuych md State, Vol. VII, 

f 4 observance^ 
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observance of ils laws. So true, in this sense lUccwise, 
is the observation of St. Paul, that the law was not 

MADE FOR THE RIGHTEOtjS, BUT FOR THE UNRULY 
AND DI30BEDIENT. 

But it being evident, that the joint sanctions of 
rewards and punishments are but just sufficient to 
secure the tolerable observance ot Right (the mistaken 
opinion, that these are the two hinges of government, 
arising from that evidence) it follov\'s, that, as reli? 

OION ONLY CAN SUPPLY THE SANCTION OF RE* 
WA?DS, WHICH SOCIETY NEEDS, AND HATH NOT^ 
EELIGION IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO GIVIi:i 
GOVERNMENT. 

Thus, on the whole we see, 
I. That Society, by its own proper power, cannot 
provide for the observance of above one third part 
of moral duties ; and of that third, but imperfectly. 
We see likewise, how, by the peculiar influence of 
its nature, it enlarges the duty of the Citizen, at 
the same time that it lessens his natural ability to 
perform it. 
,' 11. We see, which is a tiling of far greater con- 
sequence, that Society totally wants one of those twq 
sanctions which are owned by all to be the necessary 
hinges on which government turns, and without wh}cl^ 
It cannot be supported. 

To supply these wants and imperfections, somf 
other coactive power must be added, (which hath it^ 
influence pn the mind of man) to keep society from 
running back into confusion. But there is no other 
than the power of relig ion ; which, teaching an over-. 
ruling Providence, the Rewarder of good men, and 
|he Punisher of ill, can oblige to the duties of imper^. 
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Jpp(^ obligation^ which human laws overlook: and 
teaching also, that this Providence is omniscient, that 
St see3 the most secret actions and intentions of men, 
vand hath given laws for the perfecting their nature, 
will oblige to those duties of Derfect ohUgation^ whidi 
human laws cannot reach, or sufficiently enforce. 

Thus have we explained in general the mutual aid, 
religion and civil polici/ lend to one another: not 
unlike that which two Allies, in the same quarrel^ maj 
feciprocally receive agakist a common enemy : while 
one party is closely pressed, the other comes up to iti 
jrelief ; disengages the first ; gives it time to rally and 
repair its force : by this time the assisting party 1A 
pushed in its turn, and needs the aid of that which it 
relieved •; which is now at hand to repay the obligation. 
From henceforth the two parties act in conjunction, 
and, by that means^ keep the common enemy at a 
$tand. 

Having thus proved the service of Religion hx 
general to Society; and shewn after what manni^ 
it is performed, we are enabled to proceed to the 
proof of the proposition in question : For by what 
|iath been said, it appears that Religion dotli thi« 
service solely, as it teacheth a ProvidencCj the rewardtr 
of good men f and the punisher of evil : so that althou^ 
it were possible, as I think it is not*, that there 
^ could be such a thing as a Religion not founded on 
the doctrine of a Providence ; yet, it is evident, such i^ 

* St. Paul supposes there can no more be a ReHgioii 
'vrithout a Providence, than without a God ; He th^t 
fometk to God, muit believe that he is, and that he is a rcy 
^arder of them that dili^enth ^eek him. Hebr. xL 6. 

j^eligioii 
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Religion would be of no manner of use to Society. 
Whatsoever therefore is necessary for the support of 
this doctrine is immediately necessary for the well^ 
being of Society. Now the doctrine of a future 
(STATE of rewards and punishments is absolutely 
and indispensably necessary for the support of the 
general doctrine of providence, under its present dis.- 
pensations in this life; as we shall now sliew. 

Religion establishing a Providence, the rewarder 
of virtue, and the puqisher of vice, men naturally 
expect to find the constant and univocal H^aiks oi 
such an administration* But the history of mankind^ 
, pay even of every one's own neighbouAood, would 
.60on inform the most indijigent observer, that the 
affairs of men wear a face of great irregularity; the 
scene, tliat ever and anon presents itself, being of 
distressed virtue, and prosperous wickedness; which 
unavoidably brings the embarrassed Religionist to 
the necessity of giving up his belief or finding out 
jthe solution of these untoward appearances. Hjs 
first rej3exion might perhaps be with the poet*^ 

.---^.-----. pnmia rcbar 
Consilio firmata Dei; qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverso tcnqipore nasci, — 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine yolvi 
Adspicerem, laetosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rursus la?3efacta cadebat 
Eelioio* - 

But, on second thoughts, Reason, tliat^ from the ad» 
imrabje frame and harmony of the material universe, 

t Claij4f 

Hugbt 
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jtaught him that there must needs be a superintending 
Providence, tp influence that order which all its part$ 
preserve, for the sake of the Whole, in their continued 
revolutions, would soon instruct him in the absurdity 
pf supposing, that the same care did not extend to 
Man, a creature of a far nobler nature than the most 
considerable pf inanimate beings. And therefore 
human affairs not being dispensed, at present, agree- 
ably to that superintendence, he must conclude, that 
Man shall exist after deg-th, and be brought to a future 
reckoning in another life, wher^ all accounts will be 
3et even, and all the present obscurities and perplexities 
jn the ways of Providence unfolded and explained. 
From hence Religion acquires resistless force and 
splendor; and rises on a solid and unshaken basis*. 

Now this doctrine of a future state beins the 
pnly support pf Religion under the present and 
prdinary dispensations of Providence, we concludct 
(which was what we had to prove) that the inculcafmg 

♦ Hear ^n unexceptignable evidence to this whole matter: 
Et quidem (says, the free-thinking Lord Herbert) pra^miunn 
})onis, & supplicium n^alis, vel hac invita, vel post hanc 
vitam dari, statuehant Gentiles. — Nihil mage congraum 
naturae diving esse docuerant, turn philosophorum, tuni 
theologorum Gentilium praecipuorum scholae, quam ut 
bona bonis, mala malis remetiretur Deus. Caeterum quuni 
id qupque cemer^nt, queuiadmodum viri boni cajamitatibus 
miseriisque oppressi heic jacerent; mali imp^obique e con- 
tra lautitiis omqibus aJHuerent; certissimis ex justiti^ 
bonitateque diyina argunaentis deductis, bonis post hanc 
yitam praBmium condigniim, malis poenam dari credebant: 

^ECUS ENIM 61 ?(SSET, NULLAM NEQUE JUSTITIJB 
ifJEQUE BONITATIS DIVINiE RATIONEM CONSTARB 

l»oi^sE. De religione GentUium, cap. PraBmium velpana. 
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this doctrine is necessary fo the rcell-hing of 
Society. 

That it was the general sentiment of mankind, we 
shall see hereafter ; Avhere it will be shewn, that there 
never was, in any time or place, a civilized People 
(the Jezi'ish only excepted) who did not found tlieir 
Religion on this doctrine, as being conscious it could^fc^d 
not be sustained witiiout it. And as for the nccessity^^ 
of Religion itself to Society, the very enemies of allKT-^il 
Religion are the loudest to confess it : for, from 
epporent truth, the Atheist of old formed his 
argument against the divine origin of Religion je.- 
which makes so great a figure in the common systemi^s-^K 
of infidelity. Here then, even on our adversary i^^**5 
confession, we might rest our cause; but that we 
(so inconstant and perverse is irreligion) som 
modern Apologists for Atheism have abandoned 
system of their predecessors, and chosen rather tc^ 
give up an argument against tlie divine original of re— 
ligion, than acknowledge tlie civil use of it ; w^bich 
with much frankness and confidence they have ad- 
ventured to deny. 

TTiese therefore having endeavoured to cut away 
the very ground we stand upon, in proof of our pro- 
position, it will be proper to exaniine their pre-* 
tensions* 

SECT. IIL 

THE three great Advocates for tliis paradox are 
ccMTDmonly rcckoned Pompoxatjus, Cardax, and 
Bayle; Mho are put togctlier, without distinction : 
vjiereas notliing is i^wtc certain than that, although 

Cardan 
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Cardan and Bayle indeed defended it, Pomponatius 
was of a very different opinion: but Bayle had 
entered him into this service ; and so great is Bayle ^ 
authority, that nobody perceived the delusion. It will 
be but justice then to give Pomponatius a fair hearing, 
and let him speak for himself. 

This learned Italian^ a famous Peripatetic of the 
fifteenth century, wrote a treatise* to prove that, on 
^e principles of Aristotle^ it could not be proved 
"that the soul was immortal : but the doctrine of the 
mortality of the soul being generally thought to have 
very pernicious consequences, he conceived it lay 
xipon him to say something to that objection. Iq 
Ills xiiith chapter, theTcfore, he enumerates those con- 
^aequences ; and in the xivth, gives distinct answers to 
.^ach of them. That which supposeth his doctrine to 
affect society, is expressed in these words : " Obj. 2^ - 
in the second place, a man persuaded of the mor- 
tality of the soul ought in no case^ even in the moat 
urgent, to prefer death to life : And so, fortitude, 
" which teaches us to despise death, and, when our 
country, or the public good requires, even tJ chuse . 






4C 



• De Immortalitate Animse, printed in 12 mo, An. 1534* 
It IS of him chiefly <hat the celebrated Melchior Canus 
seems to speak, in the following words: ** Audivimuj 
♦* Italos quosdam, qui suis & Aristet^U & Averro'i tantum 
'/ temporis dant, quantum sacris Uteris ii, qui maxim^ sacra 
^ doctrina delectantur ; tantum vero fidei, quantum Apos* 
'* tolls & Evangelistis ii qui maxim^ sunt in Christi doctri**' 
^* nam religiosi. Ex quo nata sunt in Italia pestifera ilia 
'^' dogmata de mortalitate animi, 8c divina circa res humanas 
" improvidentia, si venim est quod dicitur/' Opera^ 
h X. c, 5. p. 446. Colon* x6o5j 8vo, 
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" it, would be no more. Nor on such principles 
should we hazard life for a friend : on the contrary^ 
we should commit any wickedness rather than 
•* undergo the loss of it : which is contrary to what 
^* Aristotle teacheth in his Ethics*." His reply to 
this, in the following chapter, is that virtue requires 
we should die for our country or our friends; and 
that virtue is never so perfoct as when it brings no 
donjoer with it: But then he subjoins, " Philosophers, 
" and the learned, only know what pleasures the 
•* practice of virtue can procure; and what misery 
" attends ignorance and vice: — but men not under- 
standing the excellence of virtue, and deformity of 
vice, would commit any wickedness rather than sub- 
mit to death : to bridle therefore their unruly appe- 
tites, they were taught to be influenced by hope of 
•* reward, and fear of punishmentf." — ^This is enou^ 
to shew whstt Pomponatius thought of the necessity 
of Religion to the State. He gives up so much of 

* Secund6, quia stante animi humani mortalitate, homo 
in nuUo casu, quantumcunque urgentissipio, deberet eligere 
mortem : & sic removeretur fortitude, quae praecipit con- 
temnere mortem, & quod pro patria & bono publico debe* 
mus mortem eligere: neque pro amico deberemus exponere 
animam nostram; imo quodcunque seel us & nefas perpe- 
traie magisquam mortem subire: quod est contra Arist. 
3 Ethic. & 9 ejusdem. P. 99. 

+ Soli enim philosophi & studiosi, at dicit — ^Arist 
6 Ethic, sciunt quaiitam delectationera generent virtutes, & 
qnautam miseriam ignorantia & vitia. — Sed quod homines 
Bon cognoscentes excellentiam yirtutis & foeditatem vitii, 
omne scelus perpetrareat, priusquam mori : quare ad le- 
frsBnandum diras hominum cupid^ateS; data e&t spes prsDmii 
SCr timor pumtionis. P. 1 19* 

the 
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the objection as urges the ill consequence of the doc- 
trine of the mortality to mankind in general ; but in so 
doing hath not betrayed the cause he undertook; which 
was to prove that the belief of the mortality of the 
soul would have no ill influence on the practice of a 
learned Peripatetic : he pretends not that it would 
have no evil influence on the gross body of mankind 
to the prejudice of Society. This appears from the 
nature and design of the treatise ; written entirely on 
peripatetic principles^ to explain a point in that philo- 
sophy: by the force of which explanatk>n, whoever 
was persuaded of the mortality of tlie soul, must give 
liis assent on those principles; principles only fitted to* 
influence learned men. It was his business therefore 
to examine, what effects this belief would have on 
such, £Uld on such only. And this, it must be owned, 
he hath done with dexterity enough. But that this 
belief would be most pernicious to the body of man- 
kind in general, he confesses with all ingenuity. And 
as his own words are the fullest proof that he thought 
with the rest of the world, concerning the influerice of 
Religion, and particularly of the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, on Society, I shall 
beg leave to transcribe them at large. *^ There are 
** some men of so ingenuous and well framed a 
** nature, that they are brought to the practice of 
•^ virtue from the sole consideration of its dignity ; 
and are kept from vice on the bare prospect of its 
baseness : but such excellent persons are very rare* 
Others there are of a somewhat less heroic turn 
*^ of mind ; and these, besides the dignity of virtue, 
^^ and the baseness of vice, are worked upon by fame 
** and honours, by infamy and disgrace, to shun evil 

"and 
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" and persevere in good} tliese are of the second 
^* claus of men. Others again are kept in order by 
•^ the hope of some real benefit, or tlie dread of corporal* 
punishment; wherefore that such may follow virtue^ 
the Politician hath contrived to allure them by 
dignities, possessions, and tilings of the like nature j 
" mflicting mulcts, degradations, mutilations, and 
" capital punishments, to deter them from wickedness* 
" There are yet others of so intractable and perverse 
a spirit, that nothing even of this can move them, 
as daily experience shews; for these, therefore, it 
was, that the Politician invented the doctrine of a 
** future state ; where eternal rewards are reserved for 
the virtuous, and eternal punishments, which have 
the more powerful influence of the two, for the 
" wicked. For the greater part of those who live 
well, do so, rather for fear of the punishment, than 
out of appetite to the reward : for misery is better 
known to man, tlian that immeasurable good which 
^* Religion promiseth : And therefore as tliis last con:* 
" trivance may be directed to promote the welfare of 
" men of all conditions and degrees, the Legislator, 
** intent on public good, and s€;eing a general propeh"* 
^* sity to evil, established the doctrine of the immor^ 
•' TALiTT of the soul. Little solicitous for 
'* ti*utky in all this, but intent only on utiUty^ that he 
•• might draw mankind to virtue. Nor is he to be 
*f blamed ; for as the physician deceives his patientin 
** order to restore his health, so the lawgiver invents 
'^ apologues to form the manners of his people. 
" Indeed wete all of that noble turn of mind with 
*^ those enumerated under the first class, then would 
^' they all, eve^ ou tl^e supposition of the soul's mos« 
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** tality, exactly perform their mutual duties to ori6 
** another. But as there are^ upon the mattery none 
** of this disposition^ he must, of necessity, hare re-* 
" course to arts*, more fitted to the general dispo- 
'' sition.'? 

* Aliqni 6unt hoihihes ingentii, & benfe iiistitutse iiaturs^^ 
fadeo qudd ad yirtutem inductintur ex sola virtutis nobili- 
tate, & a vitiei retrahtintur ex sola ejus fteditate : & hi 
bptim^ dispositi siiht^ licet perpauci sunt. Aliqui vetd 
Bunt minus bene atspositi; & hi prseter nobilitatem virtu tis^ 
£c foBditatem vitii^ ex praemiis, laudibus, & honoribus; ex 
{>oeniS; vituperiis, & infamia, studiosa 6perantur, 8c vitia 
fugiunt : & hi in secundo gradu sunt. Aliqui Vero J)ropter 
spem alicujus boni, & timore poense fcorpt)ralis studios! 
efficiiintur: quare, ut tales virtutem consequantur, statiiunt 
politic! vel aurum, vel dignitatem,* vel aliquid tale; ut Yitia 
vero fugiant, statuunt vel in pecunia, vel in honore, vel 
in corpore, seu mutilando inembrum, sen occidendo puriirii 
Quidam vero ex ferocitate & perversitate naturae, nullo 
horum moventur, ut quotidian! docet experientia; ideo 
posuerunt virtuosis in alia vita praemia setema, vitioSis 
vero aeteraa damna, quae maxime terrerent: majorque pats 
hdminum, si bonum operatur, magis ex metu eetemi damrd 
quam spe aetemi boni operatur bonum, cum damna suni 
magis nobis cognita, quam ill^ bona aeterna: & qtioniam 
hoc ultimum ingenium oomibus hominibus potest prodesse^ 
cujuscunque gradus pint, respiciens legislator pronitatem 
viarum ad malum, intendens communi bono, sarixit aiii- 
mam esse immortalem, tion curans de veritate, sed tantunl 
de probitate, ut inducat homines ad virtutem. Neque ac- 
cnsandus ^st politicus; sicut namque medicus multa fingit^ 
ut aegro sanitatem restituat ; sic politicus apologos format^ 
ut cives rectificet. — ^Si omnes homines essent in illo primo 
gradu enmnerato, stante etiam animorum mortaiitate, stu-^ 
diosi fierent ; sed quasi nulli sunt illius dispositionis ; quarc! 
aliis ingenii? incedere necesse fuit. — Pag* 123, 124, 125. 

VOL.L Q After 
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After all this, it is surprizing that Mn Bayk shofoSd 
so fat mistake this book, as to imagine the "author 
argues in it against tke usefulness of religion toi 
society: especially, \iAmi we consider that Mr. Baylc 
appears to have examined the book -so nearly as to be 
able to confute a common error concerning it, namely, 
that it was wrote to prove the mortality of the soul: 
Whereas he shews, that it was wrote ^ only to prove, 
that, on the principles of Aristotky neither that, nor 
the contrary^ could be demonstrated. But let us heao* 
him ; " That which Pomponatius hath replied to the 
reasoning borrowed from hence, that the* doctrine 
of the mortality of the soul would invite men to all 
sort of crimes, deserves to be considered */" And 
then he produces those arguments of PomponafnUy 
. which we have given above, of the natural excelknct 
of virtue, and (kfojv?ifty of vice ; that happiness con^ 
sists in tke practice of the one, and misery in that of the 
othery <§r. These he calls poor solutions: Indeed 
poor enough, had it been, as Mr. Bayle supposes, 
Pomponatius s design to prove that the doctrine of tlie 
mortality of the soul did not invite the generality s>i 
men to wickedness : for the account given by PompCr 
natius himself of the origin of the contrary doctrine^ 
shews, that, but for this, they would have run head^ 
long into vice* But supposing the Peripatetic's de* 
sign to be, as indeed it was, to prove that the doctrine 
of the. mortality would have no ill iufluence on the 
learned followers of Aristotle^ then these arguments, 

* Ce que Pomponace a repondu a la raison emprunt^ 
de ce que le dogme de la mortality de Tame porteroit lea 
hommes a toutes sortes de crimes, est digne decionsideratiotf. 
Diet. Hist.& Crit. Art. Pomponace Rem. (H.) 

whicli 
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ivhich ATr. Baj/k calls poor mts, will be found to have 
their weight But he goes on, and tells us, that Pom? 
»ponatius brings a better argument from foci j where 
he takes notice of several^ who denied tljte immortality of 
the souL, and yet lined as well as their believing neigh f 
hours. This is indeed a good argument to the pur- 
pose, for which it is employed by Popiponatius ; but 
whether it be sq to that, for which, Mr. Bay le imagined^ 
he employed it, shall be considered hereafter, when we 
come to meet with it again in this later writer s apology 
for atheism. But Mr. Bayle was so full of his own 
favourite question^ that he did ndt give due attention 
to Pomponatiuss ; and havingj as I observed above, 
refuted a vulgar error with regard to this famous tract, 
and imagining tliat the impiety,- so generally charged 
on it, was solely founded in that error, he goes on in- 
sulting the enemies of Pomponatius in this manner : 
If the charge of impiety, of which. Pomponatius 
hath been accused, was only founded on his hook 
of the innnortality of the soul^ we must needs say 
'* there was never any accusation more impertinent or 
a stronger instance of the iniquitous perversity of 
the persecutors of the philosophers*." But Pom-- 
pG7iatius will not be so easily set clear^: For let him 
think as he would concerning the soul, yet the account 
he gives of the origin of Religion, as the contrivance 
of statesmen, here produced, from this very tract 
De immortalitate anmi^e^ is so higlily impious, that his 

* Si Ton n*a fonde les impietez, dont on Taccuse, quesur 
son livre de fimmortalUe de Came, il n'y eut jamais d*accu- 
sation plus impettinente, que celle-la, ni qui soit une mar- 
que plus expresse de Fentetement iuique des persecuteur^ 
des philosophcs. ^ 

Q 3 ei^eoues 
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enemies Will be hardly persuaded to give it a sdter 
iiaihe than cbwnright atheism. Nor is it impiety in 
general, of which, we endeavour to accpiit him, but — 
only that species of it, which teaches that Religion $& — : 
useless to Society. And tliis we think we have done%^ 
although it be by shewing him to have run into 
opposite extreme, which would insinuate it was 
treatUre oj politics. 

Cardan comes next to be considered: and hin? 
nobody hath injured. He, too, is under Bajfle^ delu- 
sion, concerning Pomponatius: For, writing on the 
same subject*, he borrows the Peripatetic's arguments 
to prove that Religion zoos even pernicious to Society. 
Thfe was so bold a stroke, that Mr. Bayle^ who gener 
rally follows him pretty closely, drops hioi here : Nor 
do I know that he ever had a second, except it was 
the unhappy philosopher of Malmsbury ; who, scorning 
to argue upon the matter, imperiously pronounced, 
^at he who presumed to propagate Religion in a 
Society, without leave of the Magistrate, was guilty of 
the cfrime of Lese Majesty^ as introducing a power 
superior to the Leviathan's. But it would be unpardon- 
able to keep the reader much longer on this poor 
hinatic Italian^ in whom, as Mr. Bayle pleasantly ob- 
serve?jH sense was^ at besty but an appendix to his folly -^^ 

Besides, 

* De immortalitate animoncm libera Lugd. ap. Gryph. 
i54!t; ct Opera omnia, fol. Lugduni, 1663, Tom. II. 
p 458- 

t The charming picture he draws of himself, aod which 
* he excuses no otherwise than by laying the fault on his 
STARS, will hardly prejudice any one in favour of his opi- 
nions. How far it resembles any other of ttie brotherhood 
they best know, who have examined the genius of modem 
^ infidelity* 
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£esides, there is little in that tract, but what he stole 
^om Pomponatius; the strength of which, to support 
£!ardans paradox, hath bee^ considered already; or 
what Mr. Baffle hath borrowed from him ; tlie force of 
which shall be considered hereafter : But that little is 
£0 peculiarly his own, that as no other can claim the 
property, so no one hath hitherto usurped the „use. 
Which yet, however, is remarkable ; for there is no 
trash so worthless, but what some time or other finds 
a place in a Free-thinker's system. We will npt de- 
spair then but that this paltry rubbish may one day 
or other have an honourable station in some of these 
£isbionable fabrics. And, not to hinder its speedy 
preferment, I shall here give it the reader in its full 
ibrce, without answer or reply. He brirtgs the follow- 
ing argument to prove that the doctrine of the immorr 
tality of the soul is even destructive to society; — 
** From tliis flattering notion of a future state, ill 
^* men get opportunity to compass their wicked de- 
^* signs : and, on the same account, good men suffer 
^ tkeonoselves to be injuriously treated. Civil laws, 

*' relying 

iafii3elity« However, thus he speaks of his own amiabte 
turri of mind: '* In diem viventem, nugacem, religionis 
^* ccmtemptorem, inj uriae illatae mcmorem, invidum, tristein, 
^^ ii^sidiatorem, proditorem; magum, incantatorem, suoruda 
^' psorem, torpi libidini deditum, solitarium, inamoenum, 
i* aost^rain \ sponte etiam divinantem, ^lotypum, obscQ&> 
*^ nu^, lasciyum, maledicqm, vaiium, aQcipitem, impuruis^y 
'* calumniatQrem," &c. We have had many Fr^^-ihink^j^, 
|;)Ut few such Free-^spealeers, But though these sort of 
writers are pot used to give us so 6ii>ec^ a picture of them- 
selves, yet it hath been observed, that they have unawares 
copied from their own tempers, in theungraciQos drawings 
4b^bave made of Human Natvus and Ki:u6Ion« 

ft 4 
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" relying on this fanciful assistance, relax their neces*- 
*' sary severity ; and thus is the opinion productive of 
'* much mischief to mankind*." Arid then, by 
another argument as good, he shews the benefits 
accruing to the state from the belief of the soul's 
mortality : ^' Those w^ho maintain that the soul dies 
with the body, must needs ■ be, by their principles, 
hone$ter men than others, because they have a 
peculiar interest in preserving their reputation'; 
" this being the only future property they pretend to r 
" And the Profession of the Soul's mortality being 
" generally esteemed as scandalous as that of usuiy, 
*^ such men will be most exact 'and scrupulous in point 
^' of honour, as your usurer^ to keep up tlie credit of 
*' his calling, is of all men the most religious observer 
f^ of his word f ." 

SECT. IV. 

Mr. Bayle, the last supporter of this parodox, is 
of a very different character from these ItaHatf 
Sophists : A writer, who, to the utmost strength and 
clearness of rep^oning, hath added all the liveliness, 
and delicacy of wit ; who, pervading human q^ture 
at his. ease, struck into tkt province pf paradox. 
as an exercise for the unwearied vigour of his mind : 
who, with a soul superior to the sharpest attacks of 
fortune, and a heart practised to the best philosophy, 
had not yet enough of real greatness to overcow 

* Df immotialitate ammQrum, cap. ii. 
t Cap. zxviii. ^asd. tract. 
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that last foible of superior minds, the temptation of 
faoaoun which the academic EXEaciss of wit. 
ts'concdved to bring to its professors. 

A writer of this character will deserve a particular 
T^ard : for paradoxes, which in the hands^ of a Toland 
or a Tindal exid in rank offensive impiety, will, under 
tiie mani^emeift of a Bayle, always afford some- 
thing for use or curiosity : Thus, in the very work 
we are about to examine*, the many admirable obser- 
vations on the nature and genius of polytheism, happen 
to be a full answer to all which the Author of Chris- 
tianUy as old as the Creation hath advanced against 
^be use of Revelation. For a skilful chemist, though 
^disappointed in his gtand magisteriumj yet often 
discovers, by the way, some useful and noble medica- 
ment ; while the ignorant pretender to the art, not 
only loses his labour, but fills all about him with the 
pcHso^us steams of sublimate. 

The professed design of Mr. Baj/le*s work is to 
/enquire, tviick is le^st hurtful to mankindj ancient 
idolqiry^ or modern atheism : And had he confined him- 
self to that subject, we had had no concern with him, 
but should Ijidiyp left him in the hands of Mess. Jacquelot 
and Bernard. I freely own they are botli stark 
Daught: All the difference is, that Atheism directly/ 
excludes and destroys the true sense of moral right 
and wroi>g ; and Polytheism sets up a Jalse species 
ofit 

* Pens^es dlverses, ecrites i un docteur de SorlH>nne 
UroccasioD de la comete qui par&t au mois de Decern* 
bre, i68o. 8&— ContinuatioQ des Peases div^fses^ &c. ou 
^eponse ^ plusieurs 4ifficultez, &Cr 

^4 But 
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But the more particular, though less avowed, pur^ 
j)Ose of this elaborate treatise is to prove, that Atheism 
is not destructive of society ; and here he falls under 
our notice; no distinct answer, that I know of, 
having been yet attempted to this part of his per* 
^rmance. 

His arguments in support of this Paradox, are 
occasionally, and so without any method, interspersed 
throughout that large work : But, to give them all the 
advantage they are capable of, I have here coUectjed 
and disposed them in such order, that they mutually 
support, and come in to the aid of one another. 

It had been generally esteemed a proof of the 
destructive nature of Atheisnf to Society, that tfus 
principle excltuks the knowledge of moral good ard 
fivil; such knowledge being, as will be seen, pos* 
terior to the knowledge of a God. His fifst argument 
therefore for tlie innocence of Atheism 19, 

I. ■ • That an Atheist may have an idea of the moral 
" difference between good and evil, because Atheists, 
*^ as well as Tbeists, may comprehend the first prin- 
- ciples of morals and metaphysics, from which this 
** difference may be deduced. And in fact (he says) 
J^ both the Epicurean atheist, who denied the provi-^ 
^* dence of God, and the Stratonic atheist, who denied 
^^ his Being, had this idea *.'' 

This often repeated argument is so loosely expressed^ 
that it is capable of many meanings ; in some of which 

* Vpiey leis Pensees divers^, cap. clxicviii. & suiv. op 
l*^dttion k ces Pens'iSes cap. iv. Repoiise a la 10 & & la 13 ' 
ghjec^ouSf & la Goatinaatioii des Peas. div.cap.cxUii. 
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the assertion is true, but not to the purpose ; in others 
to the purpose, but not true. Therefore before any 
precise answer can be given to it, it will be necessary 
to trace up moral duty to its first principles. And 
though an enquiry of this sort should not prove the 
most amusing either to myself or my reader, it may be 
found however to deserve our pains. For a spirit of 
dispute and refinement hath so entangled and con- 
founded all our conclusions on a^ subject, in itself 
very clear and intelligible, that I am persuaded, were 
jdORAUTY herself, of which the ancients made a 
Goddess, to appear in person amongst men, and be 
questioned concerning her birth, she would be tempted 

to answer as Homer does in Luciariy that her com-^ 

» 

m^ntators had so learnedly embarrassed the dispute 
that she was now las much at a loss as They to account 
for her original. 

To proceed therefore with all possible brevity ; Each 
animal hath its instinct implanted by nature to direct 
ft to its greatest good. Amongst these, Man hatk 
bis; tp which modern philosophers have given the 
name of 

1. The MORAL SENSE : whereby we conceive and 
^1 a pleasure in right, and a distaste and aversion to 
wrong, prior to all reflexion on their natures, pr their 
consequences. This is the first inlet to the adequate 
idea of morality ; and plainly, the most extensive of 
all; the Atheist as well as Theist haviqg it— Whea 
instinct had gone thus far, 

2. The reasoning faculty Improved upon its dictates; 
For, m^n led by reflexion to examine the foundation 
©f this Vforgl femCf »oOn discovered* that there were 

real 
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ml essential differences in the qualities of human 
actions, established by nature ; and, consequently^ 
that the love and hatred excited by the moral seme 
were nob capricious in tlieir operations ; for, that in 
the essential properties of their objects there was a 
SPECIFIC DIFFERENCE. RcBSon having gone thus 
fer (and thus fi^r too it might conduct the Strattmk 
atheist) it stopped ; and saw that something was stHl 
wantmg whereon to establish the molality, pro- 
perly so called, of' actions, that is, an qblipatiok 
on mcQ to perform some, ^nc) to avoid others ; and 
that, to find this something, there was neeid of calling 
if) other principles to its assistance : Because nothing 
can thus oblige but, 

3. A mperior will : And such a will could not ba 
£)und till the being and attributes of God were ests^-^ 
Wished j but was discovered with tliem. 

Hence arose^ and only from henqe, a moral dif* 
FEn^NC^t From this time human actions became 
die subject of obligatimiy and not till now: For 
^ough INSTINCT felt a difference in actions; and 
keason discovered that this difference was fouiide4 
in the nature of things; yet it was wi|.l only 
whiah could make ^ compliance with that difference 

a DUTY. 

On these thiipp Principles therefore, namely tht 
Unoral sense^ the mtntial ^(fferencc in human actions, 
^^d the will of God, is buih; the whole edifice of 
practical morality: Each of which bath its distinct 
motive to enforce it ; Compliance with the moral sens^ 
fixciting a pleasqrable sensation ; compliancy with the 
essential differences of things prqq^otiqg the prder and 
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harmony of the universe ; and compliance with the 
will of God ohiBining an abundant reward. 

This, when attentively considered, can never fail 
of aflecting us with the most lively sense of God s 
goodfiess to Mankind, who, graciously respecting the 
imbecility of Man's mture^ the slowness of his reason^ 
and tlie violence of his passions^ hath been pleased to 
afford three diflFerent ejcciteni^nts to the practice of 
Virtue ; that men of all ranks, constitutions, and 
leducations, might find their account in one or other 
ef them ; something that would hit their palate^ satisfy 
their reason^ or subdue their wilL The first principle, 
wliich is the moral sense, would strongly operate oa, 
those, who, by the exact temperature and balance of 
tlie passions, were disengaged enough to feel the 
delicacy of it§i charms ; and have an elegance of mind 
%o respect the noWeness of its dictates. . The second, 
which is the essential difference^ wi^ have its weight 
with the speculative, the abstract and profound rea-^ 
soners, and on ail )Jiose who excel in the knowledge 
of human nature. And the third, which resolved 
Jtself into the will of God, and takes in dl the conse- 
quences jof obedience and disobedience, is principally 
adapted tp the great body of Mankind. 

It may perhaps be objected^ to what ]s here deli- 
vered, that the true principle of morality shpuldf^avc 
the worthiest nfotive to enfofce it : Wherefis the Will 
if God i^ enforced by the view of reward^ andpupishr 
ments ; on which motive^ virtue hath the smallest merits 
This ph^uract^r of the true principle of morality is 
perfectly right ; aqd agrees, we say, with the principle 
which we mak^ to be (he true : For the lei^tiqaate 
Ipotive to yirtue^ pa that pj^ciple, is.con^ianfe with 
■}■■■■ the 
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the Will of God', a compliance which hatfi the h^est 
degree of merit But this not being found of sufficient 
power to take in the Generality, the consequences of 
compliance or non-compliance to this Will, as far as 
relates to rewards and punishments, were first drawn 
out to the people's view. In which they were dealt 
with as the teachers of mathematics treat their pupils; 
when, to engage them in a sublime demonstration, 
they explain to them the use and fertility of tbf 
theorem. 

To these great purposes serve the three prin- 
ciples while in conjunction : But now, as' in the cvoH 
^orld and the affairs of men, our pleasure, in contem-* 
plating the wisdom and goodness of Providence, is 
often disturbed and checked by the view of some 
human perversity or folly which runs across that 
Dispensation ; so it is here, in the intellectual. TIA 
admirable provision for the support of virtue hath 
been, in great measure, defeated by its pretended 
advocates ; who, in their their eternal squabbles about 
the true foundation of morality, and the obligaticm to 
its practice, have sacrile^ously untwisted this turee- 
POLD CORD ; and each running away with the part 
be esteemed the strongest, hath affixed that to the 
j throne of God, as the golden chain that is to uniite and 
draw all unto it. * 

This man proposes to illustrate the doctrine of the 
^ORAL sense; and then the morality of actiooa id 
founded only in that sense : with him, metaphysics an4 
logic, by which theessential differencey \i\ hun^an actions, 
Is demonstrated, are nothing but words^ notions^ visions; 
the empty regions and shadows of philosophy. lh« 

pifOfessprs of iliem are mim^lini mt^ i and LacH 

. . bimstif 
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himself is treated as a school-man * To talk of re- 
ward and punishment, consequent on the will of a 
Wperior^ is to make the practice of virtue mercenaiy 
and servile; from which, pure human nature is th« 
most abhorrent 

Another undertakes to demonstrate the essential 
DIFFERENCES OF THINGS, and their natural fitness 
and unfitness to certain endsj and then morality is 
solely founded on those differences ; and God and his 
Will have nothing to do in the matter. Then the 
Will (rf God cannot make any thing morally good and 
evil, just and unjust ; nor consequently be the cause 
of any obligation on moral Agents : because the 
essepces and natures of things, which constitute 
actions . good and evil, are independent on that Will ; 
which is forced to submit to their relations like weak 
Man's. And therefore, if there were no natural jus- 
tice; that i^, if the rational and intellectual nature 
were, of itself, undetermined and unobliged to any 
thing, and so destitute of morality properly so called, 
it were not possible that any thing sliould be made 
morally good or evil, obligatory or unlawful, or that 
any moral obligation should be begotten by any Will 
or positive command whatsoever. — And tlien our 
loiowledge of moral good and evil is solely acquired 
by abstract reasoning : And to talk of its coming* any 
other way into the mind, is weak and superstitious, 
as making God act unnecessarily and superfluously. 

A third, who proposes to place fnorality on the wilt 
of a superior f which is its true bottom, acts yet on the 
lanie exterminating model. He takes the other two 

* Characteristics, passim. 
*" ■ * Principles 
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Principles to be merely visionary : The moral seme fe 
tiotlitDg but the impression of education ; the Uwe (jf 
the specks romantic ; and invented by crafty knaves^ 
to dupe the yonng, the vain, and the ambitious. 
Nature, he Siiith, hath confined us to the narrow 
sphere of self-lore ; and our most pompous pretences 
of pure disinterestedness, but the more aitful disguise 
of that very passion. lie not only denies all Tnorid 
difference in actions, antecedent to tlic Will of God^ 
which (as we shall shew anon) he might well do ; but 
likewise, all specific <Iiff'erc7ice : Mill not so much 
as allow it to be a rule to direct us to the perfonn^ 
ance of God's m ill ; for that the notions of fit and unfit 
proceed not from that difference, but from the arbitrary 
inipobitions of JVill only ; that God is the free Catrse 
of Truths as well as Beings ; and then, consequently, 
if he so wills, two and two would not make four. At 
length his system shrinks into a vile and abject selfish- 
ness ; and, as he degrades and contracts bi9 natui^Cp 
he slips, before he is aware, quite besides his foun- 
dation, which he professes to be the JVill of God. 

Thus have men, borne away by a fondness to thek' 
own idle systems, presumptuously broken in upon that 
TRiPJ-E BARRIER*, witliwhich God has been graciously 

pleased 

* St. Paul might have taught them better; who, col- 
lecting together and enforcing all the motives for the 
PRACTICE OF VIRTUE, expressetli himself in this itianner: 
*^ Final lyy brethreti, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
** things are honest, zehatsoever things are ]\isV*^'--'To >enri^ 
ii&^oiy ha ir\v AAH0H, ha SEMNA, ha' /^l¥JdA—MR 
evidently relating to the essential difference of things ; atfiiii 
(implying something of worth, splendour^ dignity) to &e 



\ 
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pleased to cover and secure Virtue ; and given advan- 
tage to the cavils of Libertines and Infidels ; who on 
eachof tbcse three Principles, thus advanced im the 
ruins of the other two, have reciprocally foiled a 
dcheme of Religion independent on Morality * ; and 
a scheme of Morality independent on Religion f ; who, 
how different soever their employ raents may appeai; 
are indeed but twisting the same rope at diffepent 
ends: the plain design of both being to overthroir 
HELiGiON. BuVas the Moralist's is the more plausible 
. scheme, it is now become most in fashion : 3o thai: 
of late years a deluge of moral systems hath over- 
flowed the learned world, in which either the moral 
tense^ or the essential difference^ ride* alone triumphant ; 
which like the chorus of clouds in Aristophanes, the 

moral seme which men have of this difference; and ^ixaia, 
justf is relative to Will or Law. The Apostle proceeds — 
** whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
** whatsoever things are of good report'* — ocra ayvsi, o<rai 
vfOffftySi, iffawipifM. In these three latter characters marking 
^he nature of the three preceding : ayva pure, referring to 
abstract truth ; -BrforpixS lovely, amiable, to innate or instinct 
tive honesty; and iipifjta of good report; reputable, to tlie 
i}bservation of Will or Law. He concludes, ** If there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think of these things*' 
it Ti^ a^sTviy xj tt rig cttamv®", ravrot Tioyl^sah, That is, If tlie 

moral senst and the essential difference of things can make 
the practice of morality, a virtue ; or obedience to a superior 
Will, matter of praise, think of these things. 

* See The Fable of the Bees, and confer the enquiry 
into the original of Moral virtue, and the search into the 
nature of society, with the body of the book. 

f See the fourth Treatise of the Characteristics, intitled, 
« Jax Enquiry concerning Virtue and Merit." 
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AipootVltflxetif the ETERNAL RELATIONS, are lotro^ 
duced into the scene, with a gaudy outside, to supplant 
Jupiter, and to teach the arts of fraud and sdphistry i 
but in a little time betray themselves 4o be empty, ob- 
acure, noisy, impious Nothings. 

In a word, ^ith regard to the several softs of 
SeparatisiSy those, I mean, who are indeed firiends to 
Religion, and who detest the Infidels abuse of their 
principles, I would recommend to their interpretation 
the following oracle of an ancietit sage. OT tAf 
EXTIN ETPEIN THS AIKAIOXTNHS AAAHN APXHM 
OTAE AAAHN. FENESIN, H THN EK TOT AI02 KAl 
THS KOINHS ^^YXEnS. 

This noble truth, t/iat the only true foundation anfi 
original of morality is the IFill of God interpreted by 
the fjioral sense and essential dlff'erence of things^ was 
a random thought of Chrysippus the Stoic. I give if 
this term, i . Because the ancient philosophy teacher 
nothing certain concerning the true ground of moral, 
obligation. 2. Because Plutarc/is quoting it amongst 
the repugnances of the Stoics, shews it to be inconsist-' 
ent with their other doctrine. And indeed, the follow- 
•feg the ancient pliilosophers too servilely, hath occa- 
sioned the errors of modern moralists, in unnaturally 
separating the three principles of practical morality, 
Plato being the patron of tlie moral sense ; Aristotle 
oi\he essential differences; and Zeno of arbitrary wiU* 

And now, to come more directly to our Adyersary'^ 
argument: We say then, 

1 . That the Atheist can never come to the inow- 
ledge of the morality of actions properly sa 
calleij. 

% That 
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2. That though he be capable of being affected 
with the moral sense, and may arrive to the 
knowledge of the real essential differences in the 
qualities of human actions ; yet this sense and 
these differences make nothing for the purpose of 
Mr. Bayle's argument : because these, even in 
conjunction, are totally insufficient to influence 
Society in the practice of virtue : which influence 
is the thing in question. 

Both these conclusions, I presume, have been clearly 
proved from wh£|.t hath been said above, of the origin 
of Society; and, just before, oi the foundation of moral 
virtue: But that nothing may be wanting to the argu- 
ment, I shall crave leave to examine the matter with a 
little more exactness. 

1 . And first, that an Atheist^ as such, can n^ver 
arrive to the knowledge of the morality of actions- 
properly so called, shall be further made good against 
tiie reasoning which Mr. Bayle brings to prove, that 
the Morality of human actions may be demonstrated 
on the principles of a Stratonicean, or atheistic Fatalist; 
whom he personates in this manner: " The * beauty, 
" symmetry, regularity, and order, seen in the universe, 
" ai'e the effects of a blind unintelligent Nature; and 
" though this Nature, in her workmanship, hath copied 
*^ after no ideas, she hath nevertheless produced an 
" infinite number of species, with each its distinct 
" essential attribute. It is not in consequence of our 

* La beaut^, la syinetrie, la regularite, Tordre que Von 
vc»t dans Funivers, sent FettVraged'uae nature qui n'a, 
point de connoissance, 8& qu'encore, &c. Cotin. des Pen- 
f 6es diverses, c. cli. 

Vol. !• " R " opinion. 
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" opinion, that fire and water differ in species, and 
'^ that there is a like difference between love and 
"hatred, afHrmation and negation. Their specific 
" difference is founded in the nature of the things 
" themselves. But how do we know tliis ? Is it not 
" by comparing the essential properties of one of 
" these beings with the ecsential properties of another 
" of them? But we know, by the same way, that 
"there is^a specific difference between truth and 
" falsehood, between good faith and perfidiousness, 
" between gratitude and ingratitude, S^c. We may then 
" be assured, that vice and virtue difier specifically by 
" their nature, independent of our opinion." This, 
Mr. Bayle calls their being naturally separated from 
each other: And thus much we allow. He goes on: 
" Let * us see now by what w^ays Stratofiic atlieists 
" may come to the knowledge of vice and virtue's being 
" morally as well as naturally separated. They 
" ascribe to the same necessity of nature the esta- 
" blishment of those relations which we find to be 
*' between things, and the establishment of tliose 
" rules by which we distinguish those relations. 
•^ There are rules of reasoning independent of the. 
" will of man : It is not becaqse men have been 
" pleased to fix the rules of syllogism, that therefore • 
" those rules are just and true: they are so in ti)em- 
" selves, and all the endeavours of the wit of man 
" against their essence and their attributes would be 
" vain and ridiculous." This likewise we grant him. 
He proceeds : " If then there are certain and immu- 

♦ Voiona comment ils pouvoient savoir qu'elles etoient 
outre cela separees moralement. lis attribuoient, &c. 
Idem ibid« 

" tablo 
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** table rules for the operation of the understanding, 
" there are also such for the determinations of the 
" wilh" But this we deny. He would prove it thus; 
*' The * rules of these determinations are not altogether* 
** arbitrary ; some of them proceed from the necessity 
•* of nature; and these impose an indispensable obli* 
** gation. Tlie most general of these rules is this, 
** that man ought to Xvill what is most conformable to, 
" right reason : for there is no truth more evident 
" than this, that it is fit a reasonable creature should 
" conform to right reason, and unfit that such a crea- 
" ture should recede from it" This is his argument 
To which I reply, that from thence, no moral differ- 
ence can arise. He contends that things are both 
fiaturally and morally separable. He speaks of these 
ideas as very different (as indeed they are) and proves 
the truth of them by different arguments. The natural 
essential diffet^ence of things then, if we mean any thing 
by tlie terms, liath this appareiit property ; that it 
creates a Jitness in the agent to act agreeably thereto r 
As the moral difference of things creates, besides this 
Jitness^ an obligation likewise ; when therefore there is an 
obligation in the agent, there is a moral difference iri 
the things, .ana so on the contrary, for they are inse- 
parable> If then we shew, that right reason alone 
cannot properly oblige^ it will follow that the knowledge 
of what is agreeable to right reason doLa not induce a 
moral difference : or that a Strc<tonicean is not under 
any obligation to act agreeably to riglit reason ; wliich 
is the thing Mr. Bayle contends tor. 

' * Les regies de ces actes-1^ ne sent pas toutes arbitraires s 
il y en a qui emanent, &c. Idem ibid. 

, R 2 1. Obligation^ 
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1. Obligation^ necessarily implies an Obliger: the 
Obligor must be different from, and not one and the 
same with, the obliged : to make a man at once 
the Obliger and obliged, is the same thing as to make 
him trcat or enter into compact with himself which is 
the highest of absurdities. For it is an unquestioned 
rule in law and reason, that whoever acquire.*^ a right 
to any thing from the obligation of another towards 
him, may relinquish that right If therefore the 
Obliger and obliged be one and the same person^ 
in that case all obligation must be void of course; 
or rather no obligation would have commenced 
Yet the Stratomc atheist is guilty of this absurdity^ 
when he talks of actbns being moral or obligatory. 
For what Being can be found whereon to place ttus 
obligation? Will he say right reason? But that is 
the very absurdity we complain of; because reason 
is only an attribute of the perscm obliged, his assistant 
to judge of his obligations, if he hath, any from 
another Being : To . make this then the Obliger, is to 
make a man oblige himself. If he. say, be means 
by reason not every man's particular reason, but 
reason in general ; I reply, that this reason is a mere 
abstract notion, which hath no real subsistence: and 
bow that which hath no real subsistence should obUse^ is 
still more difficult to apprehend. 

2. But farther, moral obligatumy that is, theobliga- 
tion of a free agent, implies a Law, which enjoins and 
forbids ; but a Law is the imposition of an intelligBot 
superior, who hath power to exact confonnity there* 
unto. But blind unintelligent Nature is no lawgiver^ 
nor can what proceeds necessarily from theoce coma 

iJ under 
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under the notion of a Law : we say indeed, in com- 
mon speech, the law %f necessity ^ and the laxo of 
reason and nature; but these are merely popular ex- 
pressions: By the first we mean only to insinuate, that 
necessity bath, as it were, one property ^f a JaWy 
namely, that oi forcing; and by riie second, we meaa 
the rule which the supreme Lawgiver hatb laid dowu 
for the judging of his WilL And while this light 
and direction of reason or nature is considered as a 
rule only, given by the God of nature^ the term may 
be allowed: Those who so considered the term were 
the first who so used it. After-wrkers retaiiied the 
name; but, by a strange absurdity, separated the Law^ 
^her fi*om his Imw; on a fancy of its being of virtue 
to oblige by its own intrinsic excellence, or by tlie 
good of which it is productive. But how any thing 
except a Law, in the proper philosophic sense, caa 
i>blige a dependent reasonable Being endued with will, 
is utterly inconceivable. The fundamental error in 
Mr. Bayles argument seems to be this : He saw the 
essential difference of things ; he found those differ- 
ence$ tiie adequate object of the understanding ; and 
so too hastily concluded them to be the adequate ob- 
ject of the Will likewise. In this he was mistaken: 
they are indeed the adequate object of the under* 
fitanding ; because the understanding is passive in its 
perceptions, and therefore under the sole direction of 
these necessary differences^ But the will is not pas- 
sive m its determinations : for instance, that three are 
less than five, the understanding is necessitated to 
judge, but the will is not necessitated to cliuse five 
iK^Qire 'th?9e : tb^efcNre the essential differences pf 

»3 things 
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things are not the adequate object of the will; the 
Xaw of a Superior must be taken in, to constitute 
obligation in choice, or morality in actions. 

Hobhcs seems to have penetrated farther into this 
matter, than the Stratonicean oi Mr, Bat/le; he 
appeared to have been sensible that morality implied 
obligation^ and obligation a lam^ and a law a LctW" 
given therefore, having Cas they say) expelled the 
Legislator of the universe, that morality of actions 
might have some foundation, he thought fit tp under-r 
prop it with his earthly God, the Leviathan j and to 
make liim the creator and supporter of moral right 
and wrong, 

But a favourer of Mr. Bayles paradox may perhaps 
object, that as he was allowed a Jitness^ and unfitness 
in actions, discoverable by the essential diiFerence of 
things ; and as this fitness and unfitness implies benefit 
and damage to tlie actor, and others ; it being in fact 
seen, that the practice of virtue promotes the happi- 
ness of the Individual, or at least of the Species, mkJ 
that vice obstructs it; it may be said, that this will 
be sufficient to make morality^ or obligation^ in the 
Stratonic system ; if not in the strict sense of the 
word, yet as to the nature of the thing. To this I 
reply, that in that System, whatever advanced human 
r happiness, would be only a natural good ; and virtue 
as merely such, as food and covering : and, tliat which 
retarded it, a natural evil, whether it was vice, pesti-r 
lence, or unkindly seasons. Natural^ I say, in contra- 
distinction to morale or such a good as any one wadld 
be obliged to seek or promote. For 'till it be made 
^pear that Man ha^h received his being ftom tte 
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will of another; and so depending on that other, is 
accountable to him for it; he can be under no moral 
obligation to prefer good to evil, or even life to 
death. From the nature of any action, moralitv 
cannot arise ; nor from its effects: not from tlie first, 
because, being only reasonable or unreasonable, no- 
thing follows but a Jitness in doing one, and an 
absurdity in doing the other: not from the second^ 
because, did the good or evil produced make the 
action morale brutes, from whose actions proceed both 
good and evil, would have morality. 

If it be farther .urged, that the observance of these 
essential diiferences is promoting the perfection of a 
particular system, which contributes, m its concen- 
tration, to the perfection of the universe; and that 
therefore a reasonable creature is obliged to con- 
form thereto : I answer, first, that (on the principles 
before laid down) to make a reasonable creature 
obUged mt\i\s case, he mu«t first be enforced by the 
Whole, of which he is part. This enforcement cannot 
here be by intentional command, whose object is free 
agency,, because the Stratonic Whole, or universal 
Nature, is blind and unintelligible^ It must force 
then by the necessity yf its nature; and this will, 
indeed, make men obliged as clocks are by weights, 
but never as free agents are, by the command of an 
intelligent Superior, which only can make actions 
moral. But secondly, an uniform perfect Whole can 
never be the effect of blind fate; but is the plain 
image and impression of one intelligent self-existent 
Mind. In a word, as it is of the nature of the 
igukpemknt first Cause of ^U things to be obliged only 
bv ^is own wisdom; so it seems to be of the nature of 

»4 aU 
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all dependent intelligent beings to be obliged only by 
the will of the first Cause, 

" All things therefore (says the great Master of 
" reason) do woric, after a sqft, according to Law ; 



** All other things accprding to a law, whei'eof, 
" some Superior, to whom they are sufcyect, ia 
** Author; only the works and operations of God 
hdve him both for their ^^ orker, and for the Law 
whereby they are wrought. The Being of God is 
" a kind of Law to his working; for that perfeci 
tion which God is, giveth perfection to that h€t 
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Nor does this contradict wiiat we have asseited, and 
not only asserted, but proved, in speaking of moral 
obligation, that nothings but fViUy can oblige; Because 
our whole reasoning is confined to mans obtigatian. 
And if there be any thing certain, in thie first principles 
of law or reason, this must be confessed to be of the 
number, that a man can neither oblige hi^nselfy nor be 
obliged by names and notions ; so that, to create an 
obligation, the Will of some othpr being must be 
found put. A principle, which the common concep- 
tions of man, and the universal practice of hmnao 
life confirms. But, as in our discourse of God, the 
weakness of ow intellects constrains us to explain qur 
conceptions of his nature by human ideas,, therefore 
when we speak of the morality of his actions, finding 
theoi to be founded in no other, or superior Will, we 
wy, he is obliged onhf by his own wisdom : obligation 
wheQ applied to God, meaning no more than direction: 
^Vy that an independent being cap be subjebt to oil" 

* iiopker> Eccl. Pol. B. I. Sect, a. p.;} cifca finem. 

m 
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ligation in the sense that a dependent being is subject, 
is, by the very teims, an high absurdity. Obligat'nm, 
therefore, when applied to man, being (»ie thing ; when 
applied to God arwtlier; the strictest rules of logic 
will allow different attributes to be predicated of each. 
It is confessed, we have a clear and adequate idea of 
obligation^ as it relates to man; of this obligation we 
have affirmed something plain and evident: It is like* 
wise confessed we have a very obscure and inadequate 
idea of obligationy as it relates to God : of this obli- 
gation, too, we have affirmed something, whose evidence 
priust needs partake of the impei:fection of its subject 
Yet there have been &und Objectors so perverse, 
who would not only have clear conceptions regulated 
on obscure ; but what is sintply predicated of God, to 
(destroy what hath been proved of man. 

But to set this matter in a fuller light, I will 
just mention two objections (not peculiar to the 
jStratoniceam) against morality's being founded in 
will^ 

Obf. 1 . It is said, " That, as every creature neces- 
sarily pursues happiness, it is that which obliges to 
mibr^l observance, and not the Will of God ; be- 
cause it is to procure happiness that we obey 
" command, and do every other act: and because, 
" if that Will commanded us \o do what would 
** make us unhappy, we should be forced to disobev it** 
To this I answer, that when it is said morality is 
jounded on JVill, it is pot meant that eveiy Will obliges, 
but that nothing but Will can oblige. It is plain 
Jhe Will of an inferior or equal cannot be meant by 
i ' It: 
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it*: it is not simply Will then, but Will so and so 
circumstanced: And M-hy it is not as much Will 
whicti obliges, when it is the fF}il (^ a superior ^eek- 
h{i^ Gur good^ as the iVill of a superior simply^ I am 
y^t Xs^ jeara« To say then that happiness and not 
Will makes the obligation, seems like sayings that 
1R hei> in mechanics a weight is raised by an engine, the 
ncheels and puUies are not the cause, but that universal 
affection of matter called attraction. Obj. 2. If it 
be still urged, " that one can no more be called the 
'* obligor than tlie other ; because though happiness 
" could not oblige without Will, on the other hand, 
*' Will could not oblige without happiness ;** I reply, 
this is a mistake. Will could not indeed oblige to 
unhappiness; but it W(Ould oblige to what should pro^ 
duce neither one nor this other, though all consider- 
ations of the consequence of obeying or disobeying 
were away. 

Obj. 3. It is said, " That if, according to the modem 
" notion^ of philosophy, the will of God be deter^ 
^\ mined by the .eternal relations of things, they fu^ 
*^ properly those relations (as Dr, Clarke ^ would 
" have it) which oblige, and pot the will of God, 
*^ For if A impel B; and B, C, and C, D; it is A 

and not C tliat properly impels D." But here I 



u 



* '^ Whence comes the restraint [of the Law gf Nature}? 
" From a higher Power ; nothiag else can bind, I cannojL 
** bind my selfe, for I may untie my selfe again; noraa 
** eqoal cannot bipd me, for we may untie one another. 
*' It must be a superior power, even God Alfnighty.^— 
Sti^DiiNsTTableTolk, 4rt. Law of Nature. 
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suspect the objection confounds natural cause and 
effect with moral agent and patient \ which are* two 
distinct things, as appears, as on many other accounts, 
%o from their effects ; the one implying natural neces-^ 
Sitj/j the other, only moral Jittiess, Thus, in tlie case 
before us, the eternal relations are, if you will, the 
natural cause^ but the will of God is the moral agency: 
and our questbn is, not oj natural mcessity Xh'dX results 
from the former, but, of nwral Jitness that results 
from the latter. Thus that which is not properly the 
natural cause of my acting, is the moral cause of it 
And so on the contrary. 

On the whole, then, it appears, that Jf^ill, and filU 
only^ can constitute obligatmi; and, consequently, 
make actions moral, i. e. such as deserve reward and 
punishment. Yet when men reflect on the affections 
of their own minds, and find there a sense of right and 
wrong so strongly impressed as to be attended with a 
consciousness that the one deserves reward and the 
other punishment, even though there were no Glhd ; 
this so perplexes matters, as to dispose them, in oppo- 
sition to all those plain deductions, to place morality 
in the essential difference of things. But would they 
consider that that very sensation, which so much mis- 
leads us in judging of the true foundation of morality, 
is the, plainest indication ef will, which, tor the 
better support of virtue*, so framed and constituted 

the 

f We have exnlairi^d abovjB the admirable disposition 
of things, by the Udd of nature, for the support oi virtue. 
And it was from this view that an able writer, who is tor 
^pde^lftiag in the disp?ite about moral obligation, calls the 

psentifU 
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the human mind ; a constitution utterly inconceivable 
on the supposition of no God; would they, I say, but 
consider this, the difficulty would intirely vanish. 

i)Ut so it hath happened, this evident truth, that 
tnorality is founded in zvill, hath been long coDtroverted 
even among Theists. What hath perplexed their dis- 
putes is, that the contenders for this trutii have gene- 
rally thought themselves obliged to deny the natural 
essential differences of thingg, antecedent to a Law ; 
supposing, that the morality of actions would follow 
the concession. But this is a mistake, which the 
rightly* distinguishing between things naturally and 
morally separable (as (sxplainjKl above) will rectify. 

TTiat 

essential difference of things^ di«coverable by reason, the 
internal obligation, and the will of God, the externoL 
J'entends (dit-il) par obligatiofi interne celle qui est unique- 
xnent produite par nopre propre raison, consid(er(§e comm6 
la regie primitive de notre copduite, et en eonsequeQqe de 
ce qu'une action a, en elle-meme, de bon on de mauraiB. 
VoiH ^obligation externe ce . sera oelle qui yient de hi, 
volont^ d^ quelque fetre, dpnt on sereconnoit dependant, et 
qui commande ou defend certaines- choses, sous la menace 
de quelque peine. Burlamaqui, Principes du droit patureli 
pag.76. 

If he had called the first, the improper obligation, and the 
other the proper, his terms had been a great deal mor§ 
«xact For it being of the essence of the relative term, 
obligation, to have an outward respect, or external relatioOi 
internal obligation must be a very figurative, that is tp say, 
^ very absurd expression, when applied to man. Perhaps, 
indeed, that ruling Nature which draws all machines, 
whether brutal or rational (if there be any of the latter 
kind) to pursue happineds, may, in a pMlosopkic sense, be 
called the internal obligation; %ut,'S|ifely, whenappli^ Iq 
man, svipposed a free-agent, the terms are mere jargon. 
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That the distinction hath not been made or observed, is 
owing to the unheeded appetite and aversion of the 
nwralseme: And their adversaries being in tlie same 
delusion, that the one infen'ed the othe7% never gave 
themselves any farther trouble, but when they had 
clearly demonstrated the natural essential difference^ 
delivered that as a proof of the moral difference^ 
though they be, in reality, two distinct things, and 
independent of each other. More than one of our 
ablest writers have not escaped this delusion. Dr. S, 
Clafke going on the Principle, that Obligation was 
founded in the nature of things, to support it, was per- 
petually forced to confound moral and natural fitnesses 
with one another; which makes him, contrary to his 
character, very inaccurate and confused*: And Mn 
Wollastonf, dissatisfied with all the principles, from 
which the preceding writers of his party had deduced 
the morality of actions, when he had demonstrated, 
with greater clearness than any before him, the natural 
essential difference of things, unluckily mistook it for 
the moral difference ; and thence made the fonnal 
ratio of moral good and evily to consist in a conformity 
of metis actions to the truth of the case, or otherwise. 
For it is a principle with him, that tilings may be 
denied or affirmed to be what they are, by deeds as 
well as words. But had both parties been pleased to 
consider this natural essential difference of things, as, 
what it must be confessed by both to be, the direc- 
tion WHICH God hath given his creatures 

TO BRING THEM TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS 

* Evidence of Nat. and Rev, Relig. 6th ed- p. 5 — 27. 
f The Religion of Nature delineated. 

WILL^ 
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will; and the rule of that will; the dispirtle 
had been at an end: and they had efnployed tkii 
differcfice^ not as the atheist does, for th6 foundation 
of moi-ality ; but, as all true tlieists should do, ,for 
the mvdhon to bring us to that only sound foundation^ 
the Zi'itl and command of God. Those who ima- 
pne, as the autlior of the P?i?iciples of' Natural Lam 
seems to do, that this is only a dispute about words* 
are nmclvdeceivcd. The man \vho regards the essen- 
tial difference of tilings as a command or a Law pro- 
perly 8o called, hath a very different idea of it, froiH 
him who regards it only as a Rule or a Law irii- 
properly so called. And the reason is plain, because 
tliese relative terms have an essential difference; a Rule^ 
referring singly to those directed by it ; but a Law 
has a double reference; to those governed by it, and to 
tlie Lawgiver who gave it. He therefore who regardal 
it as a Mule, stops short, aiui rests obligation there 
where no obli<ration can abide : but he who regards it 
as a Law properly so called (for those who consider it 
as a }nere rule give it the name of law^ because they 
make obligation to arise from it) rests obligation in a, 
Lai^rgiver, and pursues it to its true source, the throne 
of God. The dispute, therefore, is not about words^ 
but things: Or if we will needs have it to be about 
words, it is of the proper and improper use of them, 

* Je conclus — que les differences qui se trouvent ehtre 
les principaux systemes siir la nature 8c rorigine de Tobli- 
gatioa, ne sont pas aussi grandes qu'elles le paix>issent 
d'abord. Si Ton examine de pres ces sentimens, Ton 
verra que des differentes idees, rednites k leur juste valeur, 
loin de se trouver en opposition, peirvent se rapprocher— 
Burlamaquiy p-75, 76. 

which 
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%ditcfa intimately concerns things; indeed Trijth 
itself and common S£NS£« We say a sound is szmet^ 
or a colour hot ; and as nobody is misled by ttiese 
expressions, we hold it foolish to divest them of tlieir 
figure, and formally to contend that (strictly and 
philosophically speaking) inconsistent properties ai*e 
ascribed to them. But should it once be assumed 
that a sound may be the subject of taste^ and a colour 
the subject of touchy it would be time, I suppose, to 
rectify an absurdity which tends to confound all our 
ideas of sensation : Just so it is, in the expressions of 
truth or happiness, obliging : while these were con- 
-sidered as the rule or reward of actions, given and 
imposed by a Master on his servants, by a Creator on 
his creature, the figure was neither forced nor inelegant; 
and did not deserve to be quarrelled with. But when 
the question was of real obligation^ in a metaphysic 
jsense, then, seriously to contend, that it arises from 
truth or happiness^ or from any thing but will, is the 
very philosophy of tasting sound and feeling colour ; 
and equally tends to the confusion of all our ideas of 
reflexion. 

On tlie w hole then we see, that an Atheist, as such^ 
cannot arrive to the knowledge of morality'*. 

* One would not hare imagined any body could be so 
wild to assert, that, on these principles, it could not b^ 
proved, that a vicious Atheist deserved punishment at the 
^and of God. To 9Uoh shrewd discerners, I would recom- 
mend the following case. Your servant gets drunk ; and, 
in that condition, neglects your orders, forg 'ts your relation 
to him, and treats it as an imposture. Does he, or does he 
not, deserve^punishment ? When this is resojved, the point 
in question will be so too. 

2. W9 
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2 Wc now come to our second conclusion against 
Mr. Baylts argument, " thdt the idea of the moral 
'* sense^ and the knowledge of the natural essential 
'^ diffidence of things, are, even in conjunction, in- 
'* sufficient to influence Communities in the practice 
" of virtue :^ But we must previously observe, that 
the arguments, which we allow to be conclusive for the 
Stratonic atheist's comprehension of the natural essen- 
tial difference of things, take in only that species of 
atheism : the othery which derive all from chance and 
hazard, -are incapable of this knowledge ; and must be 
content with ouly the jnoral seme for their guide. Let 
«s therefore //n'^ enquire what this moral seiise is able 
to do alone, towards influencing virtuous practice; and 
secondly^ what new force it acquires in conjunction 
witli the knowledge of tlie natural essential difference 
of things. 

I. jMen are misled by the name of instinct (which 
we allow tlie jjioral sense to be) to imagine that its 
impressions operate very strongly, ,by observing their 
force in brute animals. But the cases are widely 
different : in Beasts, the instinct is invincibly strong, 
as it is the sole spring of action : in Man, it is only a 
friendly monitor of tlie judgment ; and a conciliator, 
as it were, between Reason and the sensual appetites ; 
all which have their turn in the determinations of the 
Will. It must consequently be much weaker, as but 
sharing the power of putting upon action with many 
other principles. Nor could it have been otherwise, 
without destroying human liberty. It is indeed of so 
.delicate a nature, so nicely interwoven into the humap 
frame and constitution, and so easily lost or efiaced^ 

that 
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that some have even denied the existence of a quality^ 
which, in most of its common subjects, they have 
hardly been able to observe. Insomuch that one 
would be tempted to liken it to that candid appearance^ 
which, as the modern philosophy has discovered to us. 
Is the result of a mixture of all kinds of primitive 
colours : where, if the several sorts be not fopnd ii;i £t 
proportions, no whiteness will emerge from the com-* 
position. So, unless tlie original passions and appetitel^ 
be rightly tempered and balanced, the 7noral 6'e?ise can 
never shew itself in any strong or sensible effect 
This being the state of moral instinct^ it must evidently, 
when alone, be too weak to influence human practice. 

When the moral seme is made the rule, and especially 
when it is the only rule, it is necessary that its recti- 
tude, as a rule, should be known and ascertained : 
But this it cannot be by an Atheist : For till it be 
allowed there vvas design in our production, it can 
never be shewn that one appetite is righter than 
another, though they be contrarious and inconsistent 
The appetite therefore, which, at present, is most im- 
portunate to be gratified, will be judged to be the right, 
how adverse soever to the moral seftse. But, supposing 
this moral sense not to be so easily confounded with 
the other appetites ; but that it rtiay be kept distinct, 
as having this peculiar quality so different from the 
rest, that it is objective to a xvhole, or entire species^ 
*ivhereas the otliers terminate in self^ or in the private 
system (tlK)ugh as to whole and parts^ an Atheist must 
have very slender and confused ideas); granting this^ 
I say, yet national Manners, the issue of those appe- 
tlteSy would, in time, effectually, though insensibly, 
efface th(5 idea of the moral sense^ in the generality 

you 1 S pf 
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of men. Almoet infinite are the popular Customs^ 
in the several nations and ages of mankind, which owe 
their birth to the more violent passions of fear^ kis^ 
and anger. The most whimsical and c^prictoos, ai 
well as the most inhuman and unnatural, have aroen 
from tlience. It must needs therefore be, timt custom* 
of thb original i^utd be as opposite to tiie^ marai 
semCy as those appetitea are^ firom whence 'th^ weie 
derived. And of liow great power, Custon> is to erasa 
the strongest impressioaa of Ni^urc^ much atroi^Qr 
than those of the moral semty we nay lear» 6om that 
general practice which prevailed ki die moat teamed 
and polite countries of the world, of exposing th&ir 
CHiEDBEN * ; wheieby the strong instinctive afiectioa 

* Of all the moral paintcKs^ TsREiiCK is the man who 
seemji to have copied human nature with most exactness. 
Yet, his Citizen of universal benevolence^ whom he draws 
with so much life, in that masterly stroke, homo nmy humam 
nihil a me alienitm putOf is the skme person who commandsr 
his wife to expose her new-born daughter, and fidls into a 
passion with her for having commitled that hacd task to 
another,, by which meaos the infant escaped death,— 
$i meum imperium exe^ voluisses, interemptam cfdt^uit* 
Hence even the divine Plato reckons the exposing of 
iofaats, if not amongst the dictates of nature, yet ammgst 
the prescripts of right reason : For ih his boolt of lam% 
wh.*ch he composed for the reformation of popular pre* 
judices and abuses in human Policies, he decrees, that 
if the parents had children, after a certain age, they should 
expose them ; and that so effectiially, he says, that they: 
sh«mld not escape dying by famine. Chremes therefore 
speaks both the dictates of Philosophy and Custom, when 
he characterizes such who had any dregs of this natural 
injstinct remaining, as persons — qui neqitejtis, neque Aomcta: 
fg^que^^qmm iciuut. 

of 
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of Parents for their offspring was violatod witfiout 
roDotorse^ 

;; This would lea,d one into a very beaten common* 
place. It suffices that the fact is too notorious to be 
disputed. And what makes more particularly for my 
argument is, that Ctsstam is a power which opposes 
the moral seme not partially, or at certain times and 
places, but universally. If therefore Custom in the 
pdiill«t States, where a Providence was taught and 
acknowledged, made such havock of Virtue ; into 
vrt9i confusion must things run where there is no 
other barrier than tbe feeble idea of the moral sense f 
Nor can it be replied, tliat the customs here spoken 
of> as so destructive to the moral sense^ are the product 
of false Religions ; which spring and fountain-head 
of evil. Atheism at once dries up : For the instance 
here given is of a Custom merely civil ; with which 
Religion had no manner of concern. And so are a 
vast number of others that jare carefully collected 
by Sextus Empiricus and Montaigne. 

a. But now, secondly, for our Stratomc Atheist ; iii 
whom, we suppose, the nu>ral sense, and the knowledge 
of the essential difference of things act in conjunctioa 
to promote virtuous practice. And in conjunction, 
they Impart mutual strength to one another : For as 
soon as the essential difference is established and 
applied, it becomes a mark to distinguish the moral 
sense fiom the other appetites, which are irregular and 
wrong. And, the moi^al sense being thus carefully 
kept up and supported, the niinc^, in its metaphysicid 
reasonings on the essential difference^ is guarded from 
running into visionary refinements* 

S2 Ti^ 
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The question then is, '^ Whether a clear convictioii 
** of right and wrong, abstracted firom ail Will and 
'< Command, and consequently, firom the expectation 
*' of reward and punishment, be sufficient to influenca 
'^ the generality c£ Men in any tcderable degree?*^ 
That it is not, will, I suppose, be clearly seen by the 
ibUowii^ consideration. AU, who have considered 
human nature attentively, have found *, that it is not 
enough to make men follow Virtue, that it be owned 
to be the greatest good ; which, the beauty^ benefit^ or 
reasanabletiess of it may evince. Before it can rake 
any desire in them^ it must first be brought home to 
them ; and considered by them as a good that makes 
a necessary part of their happiness. For it is not 
eonceived needful, tliat a manV happiness should 
depend on the attainment of the greatest possible 
good ; and he daily forms schemes of complete happi- 
ness without it. But the gratification of craving 
appetites, moved strongly by self-love, being bought to 
contribute much to human happiness, and being at the 
same time so opposite to, and inconsistent wi& Virtue 
the generality will never be brought to think, tiiat the 
uniform practice of it makes a necessary part of human 
happiness. To balance these appetites, soonethipgi 
then, more interesting must be laid in the scale of 
Virtue; and this can be only rewards and punish- 
metits, which Religion proposes by a morality Jbtuided 
in mil. 

But tliis may be farther understood by what hath 

been observed above, concerning the nature and 

ori^nal of civil Society, Self-interesty as we there 

shew, spurring to action by hopes and fears, cauie4 

♦ See Locke*! Essay, Chap. Of Power, § 71. 

all 
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.4^1 those disorderi amcngBt men, which required the 
remedy afS dvil Sodety. And selfriraeresty again, 
operating by hopes and fears io Sodety, afforded 
pieans for the re<ke8s ^pf those firi^ disorders ; so far 
forth as Sodrty could carry those hopes and fears, 
fbr to ccmibat this univarsal passion oi self^bwCy 
^notha*, at least as strong, was to be opposed to it ; 
i>ut such a one nql being to be found in human nature, 
«tll that could be done wais to tuiD this very Pasdon 
in an opposite directkn), and to a contrary purpose. 
Therefore, because Sod^ failed (from the natural 
^deficiency of its plan) in remedying the disorders it was 
instituted to correct, and consequenliy was obliged to 
call in the aid of Reli^on^ as is above explained ; it is 
-evident it muirt proceed still on the same prindj^es 
jof hopes and fmrs^ But, of all the three gnounds of 
Morality, the third only thus operating, and an Atheist 
jfiot haying the third. Religion, which only ^an give it, 
must be unavoidably necessary for Society. Or iq 
jother words, the moral sefm^ and llie knowledge df 
ihe natural essential difftreme of things in eonjunc* 
idon, will be altogd;her iqsuffide^t to influence- :l^ 
^e^erality in yirtuou^ practice, 

S^CT. V, 

jBBT Mr. Bajf/e, who wdl understood the force of 
^is Ar^ment, is unwilUng lo rest the matter here ; 
and so casts about ibr ^ motive of more g€f!ieral 
influence. Thi$;, he thinks, he finds in that strong 
setppetite for glory, praise, and reputation, '' whjch an 
Atheist must needs have as well as other men. AM 
jtbii makes )m second Argument, 

- ^ ■ - %^ n. "I; 
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IL *' It is iDOst certain *, (says he) that a man 
*' devoid of all Religion may be very sensible of 
worldly bcmour, and very covetous of praise and 
gbry. If such a one find himself in a country 
where ingratitude and knavery expose men to con- 
tempt, and generosity and virtue are admired, w^ 
^' need not doubt but he will affect the character of 
'^ a man of honour ; and be capable of restoring a 
^^ trust, even where the Laws could lay no hold upon 
^^ him. The fear of passing for a knave would 
prevail over his avarice. And as there are men, 
who expose themselves to a thousand inconveni* 
^^ encies, and a thousand dangers, to revenge an 
'* affront, which perhaps they have received before 
" very few witnesses, and which they would readily 
** pardon, were it not for fear of incurring infamy 
" amongst those with whom they had to do; so 
" I believe the same here; that this person. Whom 
" we suppose devoid of Religion, would, notwith- 
^'. standing all the oppositi(»i of his avarice, be capa- 
^^ ble of restoring a trust, which it could not be lega% 
'^ proved he had withheld ; when he sees that his good 
<< faith will be attended with tlie applauses of tlie 
*' whole place where he resides; while bis perfidy 
'* might, some time or other, be objected to him, or 
^^ at least so stroqgly suspected, that he could not 
** pfl&3 in the world s opinion for an honest man : 
*' For it is that inward esteem, in the ipinds of others^ 
** which we aspires at, above all things. The words 

I 

♦ II cstr-foft pertain, qu'un homme destitute de foT. 
pent etre fbxt sensible a llionneur du mpnde; S^c. Pens, 
div^c. 170. 

..'• '"^'an^l, 
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^ and actions, which marie this esteem, please us on 
^* no other accoimt, than as we imagine tfaem to lie 
** the signs of what passes in the mind : A machine 
"•* so ordered as to make the most respectful gesticula- 
tions, and to pronounce the clearest afticulate sounds 
in all tlie detours of flattery, would never contnbute 
'^^ to ^ve us a better opinion of ourselves, because we 
*** should iaiow Ihey were not signs of esteem ta tite 
^^ mind of another. On these accounts thereforei lie, 
of whom I ^peak, might sacrifice his avarioerto his 
vanity, i^ he only thou^ he should be suspected 
of haWng violated a trust And thou^ he mi^t 
.^* even believe himself secure from all suspicion, y6l, 
still, he xx)M easily resolve to prefer the bonoup* 
able part to the lucrative, for fear of falling into the 
inconvenience, which has happened to some, of pub- 
Itsbing their crimes themselves, whHe they slept, or 
in the transports of a fever. Lucretius uses this 
motive to draw men, witbput Religion, to virtue.*' 

- • To this, I reply, 1. That it is indeed true, that 
^commendation and disgrace are strong motives to m^ 
So accommodate themselves to the (pinions and rul^ 
of those, with wliom they converse ; and that^ those 
rules and opinions^ in a good measure, corre^)ond, in 
ttiotst civilized countries, wkh the unchangeable rule 
of right, whatever Sextus Empmcus and Montague 
have been pleased to say to tte contrary^ For virtue 
evidendy advancing, artd vice as visibly obstructing 
the general good, it is no wonder, thai thai action 
•should be encouraged with esteem au4 reautjation^ 
vhefcin every one finds his atx:duntj iaikd ihat^^d^ 
count^iahced, by reproach and mfamy, wfa^ h^ik 
a contrary tendency* But then we say^ that seeing 
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thb good opinion of the \^'orld may be almost as surely ' 
gained, certainly with more ease and speed, by a well 
acted hypocrisy than by a smcere practice of virtue, the 
Atheist, who lies under no restrainst^s with regard to 
the moral qualities of his actions, will rather chuse to 
pursue that road to reputation, which is consistent 
with an indulgence of all his other passions ; than that 
vhereby they will be at constant war with one another ; 
and where he will be always finding himself under the 
. bard necessity of sacrificing^ as Mr. Bayle well ex- 
presses it, his avarice to his vanity. Now this iujcon- 
venience he may avoid by resolving to^ be honest only 
before company, which will procure -him enough of 
reputation ; and to play tlie rogue in secret, where 
he may fully indulge his avarice, or wha^ other passion 
be is most disposed to gratify. That thjfs will be his 
system,^ who has no motive, but popular reputation, 
to- act virtuously, is so plain, that Mr. Bajfle was 
reduced to the hardest shifts imaginable to invent a 
reason why an Atheist, thus actuated by the love of 
glory, might , possibly behave himself honestly, when 
he could do the contrary without suspicion. — " And 
*^ though lie might believe himself secure from all 
^^ suspicion, yet still he could easily resolve to prefer 
*' the honourable part to the lucrative, for fear of 
*^ falling into the inconvenience which hath happened 
*♦ to some, of publishing their crimes themselves^ 
*• while they slept, or in the transports of a fevei:."' 
ZucrefmSy says he, irses this motive to draxo nmiy 
without religion^ to virtue. It had been to the pur- 
pose to have told us, what man, from the time of 
Lucretius to liis own, had been ever so drawn. IJut 
tb^ must know X\X^ of huEaan, r\atui:e,^ >viio can sup- 
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pose, that the consideration of these remote, possible 
indeed, but very unlikely accidents, hath ever ai^ 
share in the determination of the Will, when men are 
deliberating on actions of importance, and distracted 
by the shifting uncertain views of complicated Good 
and Evil. But granting it to be likely, or common ; 
the man, Mv. Bayle describes, could never get clear 
of the danger of tha,t contingency, which way soever 
he resolved to acf. Let us suppose him to take the 
honourable part, even then, sleep or a fever might as 
easily deprive him of the reputation he affects : For 
Jr believe there is no man, of this turn, but would be 
as ashamed to have it known, that all his virtuous 
actions proceeded from a selfish vanity, as to be dis* 
covered to have stretched a point of justice, of which 
civil laws could not take cognizance. It is certain, 
the first makes a man as contemptible, and much 
moi'e ridiculous in the eyes of others, than the latter; 
because the advantage aimed at is fantastical : And 
one discovery sleep or a fever is as likely to make a** 
the other. 

But, 2. Supposing our Atheist to be of so timid a 
complexion, as to fear that, even in a course of the 
bestacted hypocrisy, he may risque the danger of 
being discovered, yet as this practice, by which he 
eo well covers all the lucrative arts of fraud, enables, 
him to provide well for liimself, he will be easily 
brought to hazard all the inconveniencies of a detec- 
lion, to which, indeed, the course is liable, but 
which it can so easily repair : for he has ample expe- 
nence that though indeed esteem is generally annexed 
Vi appa??^* gpoi ac(iqns,r and infamy to bad ; yet 

that 
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that there is no virtue which so univexwUy procims 
popi^Iar Opinion as riches and pawer^ there being no 
infamy which they will not efface- or cover : and this 
being a road to Opinion which lead« him, at the Sflune 
time, to the gratification of his other passions ; there 
is no doubt but it will be his choice *. 

After many detours, Mr. Boyle is, at length, brou^ 
to own, that Atheism is, indeed, in its natural tendency^ 
destructive of Society ; but then, he insists upon it, 
tiiat it never in fact becomes sa 

III. Because (and this is his next argument^ JA^ do 
not act according to their principkSj nor- set their 
practice by their opinions. He owns this to haye very 
much of a mystery ; but for the fact he appeals to the 
observation of mankind : " For if it were not so,** 
says he^, " how is it possible that Christians, who 
" know so clearly by a Revelation, supported by so 
" many miracles, that they must renounce vice, if 
** they would t>e eternally happy, and avoid eternal 
" misery ; who have so many excellent preachers—^ 
*^ so many zealous directors of conscience— so many 
'^ books of devotion ; how is it possible, amidst all 
^^ this, that Christians should live, as they do, in Vbe 
*^ most enormous disorders of vice?^ And agak!:^,' 
agreeably to this observation, he takes notice, *' that 

Laiyavi ¥ olof h(r&a Hesiod. Op. & Diies, v. 3 1 1 , 31I; 

t •— 4»i cela n'etoit pas, comment, See. Pens^es diverges^ 
cap. cxxxvi. . ;";: 

X Cic6ron Ta remarque & Tegard de pltisieurs EjMct^ 
riens, See. e. clxvii. :•.?.::-': 
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'" Cicero hath' remarked, that many Epicureans^ con- 

'** trary fo then* principles, were good friends and 

^* honest men ; who accommodated their actions, 

** not to their principle, the desire of pleasure, but to 

'*^ ■ the rules ot reason/' Hence he concludes : " That 

** those lived better than they talked ; whereas others 

^•-* talked better than they lived. The same remark,** 

i^ays he, "hath been made on the conduct of the 

** Stoics: their principle was, that all things arrived 

*' by ail inevitable necessity, which God himself was 

*' subject to. Now this should naturally have termi- 

^ nated in inaction ; and disposed them to abstain 

*f from exhortations, promises, and menacing. On 

the contrary, there was no sect of philosophers more 

given to preaching ; or whose whole conduct did 

more plainly shew, that they thought themselves 

*-* the absolute masters of their awn destiny."* The 

conclusion he draws from all this, and much more 

to tlie same purpose, is*, that "therefore Religion 

** doth not do that service towards restraining vice as 

*^ is pretended; nor Atheism that injury in encou- 

*.f ra^ng it : jwhile each professor acts contrary to his 

*> . proper principle." 

r Kow from this conclusion, and from words dropped 
up and down ti of the mysterious quality of this pbre- 

* Ck>ntin. des Pens. div. cap. cxlix. 

- t Je €on9ois que c'est une chose bien Strange, qu*uu 
hommequi vit bien moralement, & qui ne croit ni paradis, 
pi enfer. Mais j'en leviens toujours-lk, que rhomme est 
pne ccrtaine creature, qui avec toute sa raison, n'agit pas 
toujours consequement k sa creance; ce seroit une chose 
plus infinie que de parcourir toutes les bi^^rreries de 
Rhomme. Une Monstre plus monstrueux que les Centaures 
ip ^ue I4 Cbapera de la fable. Pens. div. cap. clxx v i . 
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nomenon, one \vould suspect Mr. Bayle thought that 
there Mas some strange Principle in man, that unac* 
countably disposed hitn to act in opposition to bis 
opinions, ^vhat8oever they were. And indeed, 80 he 
must needs suppose, or he supposes nothing to the 
purpose : for if it should be found, that this Principle 
fiometimes disposes men as violently to act according 
to tlicir opinions, as at other times it inclines theiti . 
to act against them, it will do Mr. Bayy^ argumait 
no service. And if this Principle should, after all, 
only prove to be the violence of the irregular appetites, 
fV will conclude directly against him. And by good 
luck, we have our Adversary himself confessing, that 
this is indeed the case : for though, as I said, he ohd- 
monly aftects to give our perverse conduct a mysterious 
air, the necessary support of the sophistry of his com 
elusion ; yet, when he is off his guard, we have him 
declaring the plain reason of it ; as where he says, 
** The * general idea we entertain of a man, who 
^^ believes a God, a heaven and a bell, leads us to 
" think, that he would do every thing which he knows 
agreeable to the will of God ; and avoid every thing 
which he knows to be disagreeable to it : Buf the life 
of man shews, he docs the direct contrary. The 
reason is this : Man does npt determine himself ft) 
** one action rather than another by the general know-* 
** ledge of what he ought to do, but by the particular 
judgment he passes on e^ch distinct case, when he is 
on the point of proqeedingto action. This particular 
** jucigment may, indeed, be conformable to those gene? 
♦* i;al ideas oijit and right ; but, for the most part, it i$ 
^* not so. He complies almost always^ with the reigning 
* L'idec gei|6pW veut c^ue, &c. }?eo& div.i C. cxxxv. 
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pasmn t>f the hearty to the bias of the temperament^ 
ta the force of contracted habitSy' &c. Now if this 
be the case, as ia truth it is, we must needs draw from 
thb Principle the very contrary conclusion, That if 
men act^ not according *o their opinionsy and that it is 
tiie force of the irregular appetites which causes this 
perversity, a Religionist will often act against his 
principles; but an Atheist, always co^iformably to 
them : because an Atheist indulges his vicious passions^ 
while be acts according to his principles, in the same 
manner that a Religionist does, when he acts against 
his. It is therefore only accidental that men act con- 
trary to their opinions ; then, when they oppose their 
passions : or in Mn Bayles words, when the general 
knxmledge of what one ought to <Io, doth not coincide 
with the particular Judgme72t we pass on each distinct 
case; which judgment is generally directed by th^ 
passions : But that coincidence always happens in an 
Atbeist'ia determination of himself to action : so that 
the matter, when stripped of the parade of eloquence, 
and cleared from the perplexity of the abounding 
verbiage^ lies open to this easy answer. 

We allow, men frequently act contrary to their 
©pinions, both n^etaphysical and mo7'alj in the case* 
Mr. Bayle puts, 

1. In metaphy^caly where the Principle contradicts 
common sentiments, as the stoical fate, and christian 
predestination* : there, men rarely act in conformity 
to their opinions* But this instance doth not at all 
affect the question, though Mr. Bayky by iiis manner 
of urging it, would insinuate, that an Atheist might be 

* Pen§, div, -c. clxxvi. 

no 
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no more influenced in practice, by hk speculative 
opinion of no Gody than a Fatalist by his^oi no liberty^ 
But the cases are widely diflferent : for, 98 tKe ex* 
istence of God restrains all the vicious appetitea by 
enforcing the duties of morality^ the disbelief of -it^ 
by taking off tliat restraint, would suffer, nay invite^ 
tlie Atheist to act according to his principles. But the 
opinion of fate having no such effect on the morality 
of actions, and at the same time contradicting commoo 
sentiments, we easily conceive how the maintainers of: 
it are brought to act contrary to their principles^ Nay,: 
it will appear, when rightly considered, that the Atheist 
would be so far from not acting according to his opj* 
nions, that were his principle of no Gody added tp 
the fatalist's of no liberty ^ it would then occasion the. 
fatalist to act according to his opinions, thou^ be 
acted contraiy to them before ; at least, if the cause 
lAv.Bayle assigns for mens not conforminig their, 
practice to their principles, be true: iot the sole 
reason why the fatalist, did not act according to his . 
opinions, was, because tiiey could not be used, while 
he was a Theist, to the gratification of hb passions ; 
because, that though it appeared, if there wer^ ,nd. 
liberty, men could have no merit ; yet believing a Gcdi • 
the rewarder and punisher of men, as if ^y had - 
merit, he would act likewise as if they had. But take 
away from him the belief of a God, and there would. . 
be then no cause why her should not act according \ 
to his principle oi fate^ as &r as relates to moral. 
practice* ^ : v \. ■ 

2. Next, in morals. We owa that men here like- 
wise frequently act cotUxary to thdr opinions: for the 

view 
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iriew (a» Mfe observed above) of the greatest confessed 
possiUe goody which tx> a religjbnist^ is the practice of 
virtue, will never, till it be considered as making a 
aecessary part of our happiness, excite us to the pur- 
suit of it : and our irreg^ar passions, which are of a 
eontrary nature, while ^ey continue importunate, and 
while one or other is perpetually soliciting u9, will 
prevent us from thus considering virtue as making a 
necessary part of our happiness. This is tiie true 
cause of all that diswder in the life of man, which 
Philosopiiers so much admire; which the Devout 
lament ; and for whidi the Moralist could never find 
a cure : Where the appetites and reason are in per- 
petual conflict; and the man s practice is continually 
opposif^ his principles. But, on the other hand, an 
AthdiA^ whose opinions lead him to coDchide,^ sensual 
pleasure id be the greatest possible good, roust^ by the 
cotlcurrei^ Hf His passions, consider it as mstkihg u 
necessary p^tt of his happiness : and then nothing can 
prevent his acting according to kk principles. 

: We owr^'howevter, that the Atheist, Mr- Bayle de- 
scribes^ would be as apt, nay aptei*, to act against his 
opinions than a Th^t: but they are only those slender 
6{^<M)S concerning the obligation to virtuous practice 
which Mr. Baifle hath given him : for if men do not 
pursue the greatest confessed possible good^ till they 
consider it as making a necessary part of their 
happing; I ask, which is the likeliest means of 
bringing them so to consider it ? Is it the reflection 
of the innate idea of the lovelinesf of virtue ; or the 
niore abstract contemplation on its essential difference^ 
to vice } (and these are the only views in which an 
Atheist can consider it) or is it not rather the belief, 

thai 
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l^.i£t the prsenfce of virt^tf:. as rcfi^n leftckcs k, b 
^£j£XhjttA vithaninfuHcre'^.anir To tbose opkuoDs^ 1 
say. in AUsei^ t is liLe es^x^^? to nm ocwotcr : bol Lb 
priiKT.^i^ of irapietv, ▼ IJch cberaa his passioo^ we 
rii'^t ueber Look to £i»i ai Taiiance with his actioos: 
scr our ai^ersanr teiis us that the r»aOQ whv pradice 
and principle so much oio^. is the violeooe of huoiaii 
apfjctiri:; : froiu which a piain discoarscr wo«^ have 
ijra'.yn Hj^ contraiy coDclusioD; that tlieo, there is the 
greater necefi^it^.' to eoi'.rce retiiioo, as an additioDat 
curb to licent'ioasness ; tcr. that a curb it is, at least ia 
soiTsC degree, is aizreed on a!l hands. 

And here, at parting, it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, how m*ich this argument weakens one of ttie 
fore^oin^ : Tliere we are made to believe, that the moral 

fc7iJfe and ejnenticl differences are sufficient to make 

•A. 

men virtuous: Here we are taught, that these, with the 
itniclion of a Prorcidaice to boot, cannot do it in any 
tolerable degree. 

As to tlie lives of his Epicureans^ and other Atheists, 
which we now come to; the reader is first of ail desired 
to take notice of the lallacv be would here obtrude 
upon us, in the judgment he makes of the nature of the 
two difierent principles, by setting togetlier the eflects 
of Aiheimij as they appeal' in the majority of half s 
score men ; and those of Religion^ as they appear io 
the majority of infinite multitudes : A kind of sophisoii 
%vi)ich small sects in religion have perpetually in their 
mouths, when they compare their own morals witii 
those in large counnunities, from which they disseolL 
And now, to come to his palmary argument taJbea 
from fact Fofi 
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IV; In th^ last pldce^ he says* " that the lives of 
" the several Atheists of antiquity folly shew, that this 
" principle does not necessarily produce depi*avily of 
" morals." He instances in Diagaras^ Tkeodarus, 
Evemerus^ Nicanori and Hippon : " whose virtue 
^^ appeared so admirable to a Father of the Churcli^ 
^' that he would enrich Religion with it, and make 
** Theists of them, in spite of all Antiquity." . And 
then descends to '' Epicurus^ and his followers, whom 
*' their very enemies acknowledged to be unblame* 
^* able in their actions, as the Roman AtticuSy Cassius^ 
" and the elder Pliny :'* and closes this illustrious 
catalogue with an encomium on the morality of Vanini 
and Spinosa: But this is not all; for he tells us 
farther t» of whole nations of Atheists, "which mo- 
" dem travellers have discovered in the islands or 
continents of Afric and America^ that, in point of 
morals, are rather better, not worse, than the 
" idolaters who live around them. It is true, that 
" these Atheists are savages, without laws, magistrate, 
** or civil policy : but this (he says) J supplies him 
" with an argument d fortiori K for if t^ey live 
" peaceably together out of civil society, much rather 
would they do so in it, where equal laws restrain 
men from injustice.^' He is so pleased with this 
argument, that he reduces it to this enthytneme^: 

♦ ,Pen9. dilper. c*clxxiv. 8t Contin. d^s Pens, diver, 
c. cxliv. 

t Contin. des Pens. div. C. Ixxxv. & cxliv, 
j Contin* des Pens. div. c. cxviii* 

% Des peuples atb6es diviseis en families indepeudantes 
«e sent, 8cc. ^ , 

Vor. L T ^ Wholt 
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" Whole nations of Atheists, divided into indepen-* 
'* dent families, have preserved, themselves from 
*^ time immemorial without law. 

" Therefore, much stronger reason have we to think 
" they would still preser\'e themselves, were they 
" under one common master, and one common law, 
" the equal distributer of rewards and punishments.** 

In answer to all this, I say (having once again re- 
minded the reader, that the question between us is, 
whether atheimn would 7wt have a pernicious effect on 
the bodj/ of a people ifi society) 

1 . That as to the lives .of those philosophers, and 
heads of sects, which Mr. Bai/le hatli thought fit so 
much to applaud, nothing can be collected from thence, 
in favour of the general influence of atheism on mo- 
rality. We will take a view of the several motives 
those men had to the practice of vutue: for thereby- 
it Avill be seen, tlmt not one of tliese motives (peculiar 
to their several chaiactcrs, ends, and circumstances) 
reaches tlie gross body of a people, seized with the 
infection of tliis principle. In 6vnie of them it was 
the moral sense ^ and tlie essential difference of things^ ■ 
that inclined them to virtue : but we have fully shewn 
above, that these are too weak to operate on the gene* 
rality of mankind ; though a few studious, contempla- 
tive Men, of a more refined invagination and felicity of 
temperament, might be indeed influenced by them^ In . 
others it was a warm, passion. for fame, and, love of 
glory. But though all degrees of men hp.v€ this 
passion equally strong, yet all have it not equally pure 
and delicate : so that though reputation is . what all * 

.. 4> aflfec^ 
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afibct,: yet the gros» body o^ inAids:ind' is Ikde solicitouii 
ftwo whence it arises ; . cilMi: reputaition, iQT at tea^t the 
marks- of it, which is-aUilte pwple aspire toi we have 
skewQ^'iB0^ be easily gained in a rgad very far from the 
r^ practice of virtue: in which road tooythe people aref 
T!sSS>st strongly teoopted to pursue? it Very small thenz 
is the number of those, on whom these motives would' 
operate, as even Pomponatius, in his ample confession 
taken above^ hath acknowledged^ afid - yet these are 
tbc most extensive motives that ihese- philosophic^ 
A&asts had to the practice of virtue: fof, in the rest,^ 
the motive must be owned to have been lessjj legitimatei' 
apd restrained to their peculiar ends or^ircuitostances; 
86 concern for the credit of the sect they had founded, or= 
espoused; which they endeavoured t6 ennoble by this* 
spurious lustire. It is not^easy for a Modern to conceive^ 
how tender they wemof the honour of their Principles r 
The conference between Pawpey and Posidomus tJcinSi 
Stoic, is a well-^known story* : and* if the fear of only 
afiipearing ridiculous by .their principles were strong 
enough' to osfiake them do such violence to themaelvesj 
what must we believe the fear df befcoming generally 
odiou5 would do, where the principlfe- has" k naturalf 
tendaneiy, as ive see Cardan frankly confessed, to make 
the^ holder of it the objectof public abhorrence? Bia^ 
if the- sense, of shame* Avere- not strowgi' enough,, self- 
pi^ervation. would force these ' men npoo: the practiocL 
of^JVirtiie: f6r*tlMiughj of old,:: the Magistrate gavcr 
grefct itidiilgencse to;(:diilosophic. Speculations ; yeit thigr 
do\inriglit principle of atheism being umversaJly.un« 
derstood to be destructive to Society, He frequently' let 
loose his severest resentment against the maintainer* 

♦ Tusci !Disp. 1. ii. c, 25. £dit Oxon. 4^ 1 11, p. 297. 
■ '•• T2 of 
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«f it: so tbit such bid ho other way ttf dbarm h& 
vengeanoei than in persuading him by dusif livei; 
that the prindpte had no midi destructiYc tendency^ 
In a word thm, these modves being peculinr to the 
leaders of sects, we see that the virtuous practico 
arismg from tbmce makes notfamg for the point h 
question. 

. 2. But he comes much closer to it, m his next ta« 
stance) which isjof whole nations of modem Savagei^ 
who are all atheists, and yet live more virtuously than 
their idolatrous neighbours. And tbeir bdng yet 
unpolicied, and in a state of nature, makes,^ he thinks^ 
the instance conclude more strongly for him. Now, to 
let the truth of the fact pass unquestioned^^ thodgb 
Homer seemed to have a very difierent opinion «of.tib5 
matter, when he makes the atheistical Qfrilt^ to be 
the most unjust and violent, as^ well as most; bmtd, 
race of 4nen upon earth. And ivhat fiuth mi^ be 
expected from.suc^ a people, the poet ^ves iia^lo 
jmderstand, in that fine circumstance, where cne^ lif 
them was accosted by I/^^we^, whoiras then a stranger 
to their Principles. This, wary hero, imploring tiie 
assistance of a Cyclapj VAW him with great openneti 
who he was^ whence he cam^ and the su^of his ad- 
ventures. But no sooner had the Monster professed 
himself a thorough f axe-thinker, tiian the ex- 
perienced traveller lost all hopes of fiuth or justice 
from him; and frqai that moipent, put himself upon 
his guard, and would not trust him with one word of 
truth, more. 

mn 
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But l:wyi to letlfais^passrl flhaM endeavfer to detect 
fke sophistry itf b^i$ ^cmt^luMoai (whiolx I had .befi>re 
0lr^»tQ4 taljlie second fl||K^%.?, cwoenungtheinsuffi^ 
W90^ Oifibuinaa Xaws 44<^) io, a fuUer , explanaticm 
9f ^)^ re^Lsoomg. - • -. ,- >.^; .. . . ^ 

n* }ti9nQ4impw, thatpiaaia Soei^ kicessantly 

^ving the afiront to the publie laws. To oppic^e 
which, the Community is as constantly busied in 
adding new! strength and ibrce to its ordinances. If 
91^ .enquire into the cause of this perversity, we shaU 
find it no other than the number and violence of the 
4i{ipetitesr 'Bae appetites take tfaeir birth from our 
feal or im^^nary wants: our real wants are unalterc 
jdily Jtfae same; and, as arising only from the natural 
imbecility of our conditicmt eaitnemdy :few, apd eai^y 
tfdievedp... Our. FANTASTIC wants are infinitely nume>» 
:mn$y tio tie.' brought under no certain measure or 
jlindard; and increasing exactly in proportion to our 
Improven^nta in the artir of life; But the arts^of life 
4Eiwe their ori^^al to Sooetyf : and the more perfect 
.1he:£oticy, tbeh^^erdojthose improvements arise; 
moAy with them, are our wants, as we say, psoportion- 
^ly increased, and ipor appetites inflamed. For the 
iwitace of these appetites, which seek the gratification 
<yf our imaginary v^^nts^ if mupb strwger than that 
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♦ Seen,i?o6, ,. . . 

..^ .f There is one repo^kabl^ circumstance in ike Masait: 

, ^istory, tha( I ahoul^ fancy, mu^peeds give ouryrre^AtnA:^! 
a liigH idea of the verdeiiy or fmetratibn of the author. It 

•' fsi* Where; huvinjj represented Coin as the first who built a 
city, or made advances towards civil society, he informs us, 
that his posterity were the inventors of the arts of life, in 
{he iostaii^ be'gtves or ^aM} Ju^al; foii TfikfilrCfii^. . 

t^/b T3 raised 
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raised by our real wahts : not oiilv because thoie 
wants arc more numerous, which o^ve constaat exercise 
to the ar^p tites; and more unreasonable, uiiich make 
the gratiticatioii proportionably ditticult; and aitojsether 
unnatural, to which there is no measure; but, prind-? 
pally, because vicious cu.stom hath affixed a kimi of 
reputation to the gratification of the fantastic wants, 
which it hath not done to the relief of the real ones. 
So that when things are in this state, we have shewn 
above, that even the most provident Laws, without 
other assistance, are insufficient. But in a state of 
nature, unconscious of the arts of lite, m«n's waots 
are only real; and these wants, fewj. and easily 
supplied. For food and covering are all which are 
necessary to support our- Being. And* Providence is 
-abundant in its provisions, for these vmnts.* and 
iwhile tliere is more than enough for all, it can hat'cUy^be, 
tiiat there ^should be disputes about each maa'a ^sliarel 

And now th6 reader sees clearly bow it mijErhtwefl 
be,- that tliis rabble of Atheists should live peaceabiy.ii ' 
;a -state- of nature, though the utmost l<»'ce-oit human 
-Laws, in the improved condition'>of Society, could 
not kinder themMtom running 'into mutual .violendft 
J^utthe sophistry of this enthymcBie is further seeq 
from .hence. : Not even Mr. J^T^/e* himself would pte^- 
tend that these Atlieists, who live peaceably in their 
present state, without the restraint of human laws, 
would live peaceably without this Vestrisiirit, 'after they 
1]ad understooii arid pracliscd the arts of life in credit 
jiuiongst a civilized people.. ..la . Society , thereforei 
fi/hich the arts of. iite inseparably 4^eco(ni>wy, nSji imr 
|)o,sod curb, he ^111 own, v^ouW'be necessary. I theq 
argue thus,' If a people, who- out of Society cpiiW 

. live 
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live peaceably withont the curb of Law, could not live 
^aceably without that curb in Society; you have no 
reason to believe, that though out of society Ihey 
might live peaceably without the curb of religiori, 
:they 4:;oiild live peaceably, without that curb, in Society? 
The answer to this must bring on again the question. 
How strong the curb on man, in Society, should be"*? 
which we have fully examined in another place. This 
argument, therefore, proves notlring but tlie folly of 
pretending • to conclude, concierning man in Society, 
irom what we see of his behaviour, out of it. 

And here, in conclusion, once for all, it may not be 
amiss to observe, the uniform strain of sophistry 
which runs through all Mr. Bayle's reasonings on 
this head. The question is, and 1 have been frequently 
<ribligcd to fiepeat it, he so industriously afftcting to 
forget or mistake it, J^kether Atheism be destrticiive 
to the body of a Society? And yet he, whose business 
it is, to pmve the negative, brin^ all his arguments 
■from considerations, which' either affect not the gross 
body of mankind, or affect not that body, in Society : 
5n a word, • from the livfes of Sophists or Savages ; from 
the example of a few speculative men far above the 
vi6w of the common run of citizem; or from that 
df ' a Tjarbarous cre^ of savages much farther below 
it. All his facts and reasonings then being granted, 
they still fall short and wide of his cohclusioti' 

Bat the last stroke of his apology is more Extra- 
vagant than all the rest :' for having proved atheism 
vefy' consistent 'with a state ;of imture, leSt it should 
happen to be found not so consistent with civij society, 
hut that, one of them must rise upon tlic ruins of the 
pther, he gives a very palpable hin^ which of the two 

T 4 he 
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he thinks ''hould be | reserved ; Jby making it a s^riooa 
question, discussed in a set dL^sertatiqa*, WfiETiiKa 

CIVIL SOCIETY ^E ABSOtVTZLY VECtSSART Ffm 
THE PilESEBVATION OF ]|f»ANKiN|> f ? Wld VCry 

gravely resolving it in the negative,r— Aqd liere let me 
observe, that these Philosopheus (as Mess. Vcttmre 
and D' Al^mbert call all those w ho despise Rel^oa) 
never suffer a good hipt to lie unimproved. The 
faipous citizeq of Geriem b.uildhig upon tl^is before 
iis, hath since written a large Discourse, to sh^w thit 
C^iyiL Society is even hurtful to j^aj^^J^iup* 



SECT. VI. 

I HAVE here given, su^^d to the best adyantaggi 
all the arguments. ^U'B(iyU ha(h employed ta 
prove Religiuu nut necessary to ciyil Society; by 
which it may be s^en, hbw little the united force of 
yrit aqd eloquenqe is able to. prqduce for tht suppoi[t 
of so outrageous a paradox. r 

The reader will imagine, ^h^t now nothiiiig can hipdcST 
ys from going on to o\jt second proposition; ofte^ l^taving 
50 strcjngly supported the Jirst. But we have yet tpt 
combat a ^eater monster in morals, before we cap 
proceed. 

As the great foundation of pur propositionji (hoi 
the doctrine of a future slate of' rewards and pumshr 
tnents is njece^sary to civH society:, is this» that r^Uginn^ 
is necessary to (fivil society ; so the fpundat^i^ pf ^ 

♦ Contin. des P^ns. div. c. cxviii. 

t Si 1e3 s^ociet^z sont absolument necessaires poor ccn^. 
9^i:ver ie geore hanmin. 
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latter propositioo h, that vietue is w. Now, to the 
lasting oppFobrium of our age and country, we have 
jBcen a writer publicly maintain^ in a book so intitled, 
that PRIVATE VICES were public benefits. ^Ah 
unheard of impiety, wickedly advanced, and impu- 
dently avowed, against the universal voice of nature: 
in whiQh moral virtue h represented as the inventicm 
of knaves ; and christian virtue as the imposiddn of 
fools: ui which (that his insult on common sense 
might equal what he puts op common honesty) he as* 
3ure8 his reader, that his book is a system of most 
exalted morals and religion : And that the justice cf 
fiis country/, which publicly accused him* was pure 
calumny. , 

But I shall undertake to shew, and that in very few 
words, to the admirers of the low bufibonry and im* 
pure rhetoric of thi3 wordy declaimer, that his whote 
&,bric is one confused heap of falsehoods and ab^ 
jiun|ities. « 

I. First then, it is to be observed, that though his 
jgeneral position be, that private Vices are public 
tenefitSf yet, in his proof of it, he all along explains 
jt by Vice only in a certain measure, and to a certain 
degree. And, as all other writers have deduced the 
necessity on private men in society, to be virtuous, and 
on the magistrate severely to punish vice, from the 
fnalignittf of the mture of' Vice; so he enforces tliis 
necessity, on both, from the maUgmty of its excess. 
And indeed he had been only fit for Bedlam, had he not 
given this restriction to the general sense of his pro- 
position, 

^ By ^e G^-and Jury pf Middlesex. 

However^ 
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However, this is full enough to expose the ^sdiood 
of that assertion, which his whole book is writtCHti to 
support, namely, that vice is absolutely necessary for 
a rich and powerful Society. For whatsoever k dbs(h 
lately necessary to the well-being, of another in matter 
of morals, must be so, by its esseiitial properties; the 
use of which thing will be, then, in proportion to its 
degree. And this the common moralists obsenne of 
Virtue with regard to the State. But whatsoever ia 
useful to another, only when in a certain degree, is not 
so by its essential properties ; if not by its essential 
properties, then, of course, by accident oriy; and, if 
by accident, not necessary. , 

The first part of tlie former assertion may be proved 
thus. If A be absolutely necessary to B, it is, be- 
cause neither C, nor D^ nor any thing but A can supply 
the wants of B. But if nothing but A, can 6ri{^[^ 
these wants, it is because the supplial is afforded by 
the essential properties of A ; which essential propep* 
ties are incommunicable to all other beings ; the com* 
munication of them to C, !>, Sgc. making C and D 
the same as A, which is absurd : for if the supplial of 
the wants of B were caused by what was not essential 
to A, but accidental ; then might these wants as w^ 
be supplied by C, D, <^c. as by A; = because thtt 
which is accidental only, may belong in common to 
several different beings. The second part may 'be 
proved tlms : These essenticJ qualities can necer he et^ 
cessive; as for instance, There can never 'be too much 
Virtue in a state. Specific Virtuegi, indeed, may be 
pushed to excess; but then they lose their nature, afld 
become Vices \ in which state of things, Society will be 
so far from having too nmcii, that it will have too little 

Virtue. 
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■Virtue^ • It is' not so xvith g^e^enc Virtue ; therefore 
^that*is^€ntial Quality 'in A, which in a lower degree 
prbftts B, rt)ust in a higher degree be still more useful 
%o B. On the other hand, accidental Qualities may be 
em:essiv€ ; 30 that, that accidental Quality in A, which 
q3rofiteth B in a lower degree, may injure B in a 
higher. This is the case of real luxury, in its 
effects on Society ; as will be shewn in the progress of 
this "section : for* though a specific Virtue carried to an 
excess becomes Vice, yet a Vice, so pushed on, never 
1)ecomes Virtue ; but, on the contrary, by advancing 
in malignity, more clearly evinces its true nature, and 
l5xposes its baleful effects* 

From all this, it appears, that a great and powerful 
Community, which is, in itself, a natural good, and, as 
isucfa; desirable, may procure and preserve its grandeur 
"witiiout Vice, though Vice so frequently produces and 
supports it: because tliis utility of Vice not arising 
from its essential qualities, but from some accidental 
cMtrumstances attending it, may be supplied by some- 
flrihg that is not Vice, attended with the same circum- 
tKWatei.'^' As fol' instance, the consumption of the 
products of art and nature is the circumstance which 
tnakeis states rich and flourishing. Now if this con- 
tstmiption may be procured by actions not vicious, 
thein may a State become gi'eat and powerful with* 
jput the asi&istance of Vice. That it may, in fact, be 
t^us procured, shall now be shewn, 

TL The Author, descending to the enumeration of 
his proofs, appears plainly to have seen, that Vice in 
geiiehd was only accidentally productive of good ; and 
flierefore avoids entering into an examination of par- 
ticulars ; 
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ticulars; but selects, out of hk &voarit€ trihi^ 
LUXURY, to support his execrable paradox; and (m 
this alone rests his cause, fiy the asaistaiioe of -tiiii' 
ambiguous term, he keeps something like an argument 
on foot, even after he hath left all the rest of his City- 
crew to shift for themselves. And it must be oymftii 
tlieie is no word more inconstantly and capriduuily 
applied to particular actions; or of more unoertsiD 
meaning, when denominadng such actions, thaa the 
term Luxury. For, unapplied, it has, like aU other 
moral modes, an exact and precise signification ; aai 
includes in it, the abuse of the gifts of Praoidenof. 
The difficulty is only to know when this ({uestion ia 
abused. Men have two ways of deciding; the one^ by 
the principles of Natural religion ; the other, by the 
positive institutions of Revealed. In those ^rindpki 
all men are reasonably well agreed ; but, concennqg 
these Institutions^ when taken separalely, and iqde^ 
pendent on those Principles^ there are various opiniom^ 
wliich superstition and fanaticism have greatly distorted: 
consequently, those who estimate Zujruri/ by this 
latter rule, (where obscurity, and of course oooliisicNii^' 
are so difficult to be avoided) will disagree extremdy 
about it: and amongst such diversity of notions, . it 
would be strange indeed, if some or oti^ . hud ^not 
ideas of Luxury, which would serve (ho wildest 
hypothesis ; and much stranger, if so corrupt a Wetter 
did not take advantacre of them. He has done, jt Jike 
a master: and with a malice and cunning .to indlie 
him, though be be but a follower, to be ft 'Ia69lieiiiqf.ji 

First, in order to perplex and obsourie ourfdeasctf 
Luxtayy he hath laboor^l in a previous disseitatiw^ 
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on tie origin tf moral virtue^ to destroy those very 
principled^ by whose assistance we are only able to 
fteor 'up . and ascertain that idea: where he decries 
and ridicules the essential difference of things, tiie 
eternal notions of right and wrong; and make^ 
TiRTUE, which common moralists deduce from thence^ 
the offspring of craft and pride. 

Nothing now being left to fix the idea of Luxury, 
but the positive precepts of Christianityy and he hav- 
ing stript these, of their only true and infallible inter- 
' preter, the principles of natural Religion j it was easy 
for him to make those precepts speak in favour of any 
absurdities that would serve his purpose, and as easy 
to find such absurdities supported by the superstition 
land fanaticism of some or other of those many Sect^ 
find Parties of christiamty^ who, despising the prin- 
ciples of the Keligion of Nature as the weak and 
beggarly elements^ soon came to regard tiie natural 
^petitesy as the graceless furniture of the old man^ 
with his affections and lusts. 

' Having got Christianity at this advantage, he 
^ves us for Gospel, that meagre Phantom begot by 
the hypocrisy of Monks on the misanthropy of 
Ascetics: which cries out, an abuse! whenever the 
^ifts of Providence are used, further than for the bare 
support of nature. So that by this rule every thing be- 
comes Luxury which is more than necessary. An idea 
of Luxury exactiy fitted to our Author's hypothesis : 
for if no State can be rich and powerful while its 
.members seek only a bare subsistence, and, if what is 
jqore than a bare subsistencebe Luxury ^ and Luxury 
be V%Qe\ the consequ«[K:e, we see, comes in pat, 

TMTAT£ VICICS ARS PUBLIC. BENEFITS. Here yOU 

havt 
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have the sole issue of all this tumour of words. But il 
is difficult to think, that a Writer of such depmvity 
of heart, had not faither ends in this Nvicked represeoAl- • 
tion of natural and revealed Religion. We cannot' 
doubt his purpose, when we reflect upKm his gains; 
which are, the fixing of his follo%vers in a propensity fix' 
F/ce, and in a prejudice against Christiamty. Fof 
what can he more in favour of Vice, than, that there b 
no moi'al duty ? What more in discredit of Ckristiamty, 
than, that all the enjoyments of life are condemned by 
it as evil ? 

III. But the GOSPEL is a very different thing fix)m 
what Bigots and Fanatics are wont to represent it. It 
enjoins and forbids nothing in moral practice, but what 
natural Rehgion had before enjoined and forbid. 
Neither indeed could it, because one of God's Revela- 
tions, whether oi'dhiary or extraordinary, cannot con- 
tradict another ; and because God gave us the first, 
to judge of others, by it. Accordingly we find, that 
though it be indeed one of the great ends of. CkHsti- 
anity (but not the main and peculiar end)^ to advanc€i 
the practice of moral virtue amongst men; yet the 
New Testament doth not contain any re^lar or com- 
plete system or Digest of moral laws;- "the detached, 
precepts enforced by our divine Master in* it, how 
excellent and perfect soever, arisirtg only from ttif 
occasions and circumstances which gave birth to those 
discourses or writings, in which such precepts* ' are^ 
delivered. For the rest, for a general kriotvled^* of 
the system of moral-dut}', the founders of om- ReligWb' 
hold open to us the great Pandefct of the law of riatbre, 
find bid us search and study that; JRiwr/l^, says'fli^ 

apostle 
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apostle Paul/ tt?Afl^^(?ei;^ri^i«^5 are, triiCj whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things arcjiisty what-- 
msfoer things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; think on these things.. But where vicious 
custom^ or perverse Interpreters, had depraved the 
Beligion of Nature^ there, particular ^care was taken 
to remove therublnsh of time and malice, and to 
reinstate the injured moralities in their primitives 
dignity aaid splendor. 

The Religion of Nature^ then, being restored, and 
xn^de the rule to explain and interpret the occasional 
precepts of Christianity ; what is Liuniry by natural 
Religion, that, and that only, must be Luxury by 
revealed. So that a true and precise definition of it, 
which this Writer (triumphing in the obscurity which, 
by tliese arts, he hath thrown over the idea) thinks it 
impossible to. give, so as not to suit with his hypothesis, 
is easily settled. Luxury is the using the gifts of 
Providence^ to the injury of the User, either in his 
person or fortune ; or to the vyury of any other^ 
towards whom the User stands in a?iy relation, which 
obliges him to aid and assistance. 

Now it is evident, even from the instances this 
Writer brings of the pubUc advantages of consumption, 
which he indiscriminately* and therefore falsely, calls 
Luxury y that tlie utmoet consumption may be made, 
and so alL the ends of a' rich and powerful Society 
served, ,without injury to the User, or any one, to 
whom he stands related : consequently without Luxury y 
and without Vice. When the consumption is attended 
witfc such injury, then it becomes Luxui^^ then it 
becomes a Vice. But then, let us take notice, that 
thk Vice., like all.oth^rs, is so far irom being advanta-. 

geous 
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tgpcn^ to Sodety, tiiit it is dw most eorttti .rao c^;^]^ 
,)t wastthis Zu^pury which dettioycdTS^Mpie. And^ 
.Miy defifiitioa.giveD «bow^ iolbrnis us qi the: in^oMr 
liow itcametopasi^: naiiidj^bj€iiQrvatiQg Ihebc^^ 
'hauching th6 mind, beg^uipg the fortune^ aad briogpg 
in the practice oC universal mpioe smI kiju8tic% .^ J^f 
theimetched absuidity.GsTsui^ipii^^ZtMwy-bf^^ 
^ society, cannot be better exposed^ than by co^jp^def- 
ing, that, as Luxury is the abusing the gifts of J^wk 
dmcC) to the injury of himself and of thos<e^ to whcun 
we stand related ; and as the PubHc is that, to. which 
every man stands nearest related ; the coosequeEOoe if ^ 
that Luxury \s, at one and the same tim€^ ben^i^il 
* and injurious to the Public* Nor can ti^^^b^fxfiitj 
I here charge upon him, be evaded by saying it^s.ds'* 
duced from a proposition of his, and a definition^^f 
mine, set together : Because, however we - mgj diSbr 
whether the use of things, where no one iStii^ur^^ 
be Luxury ; yet we both ag^ee in thi$; .thfa whieKe 
there is that injury in the use, it is Luxuf^.^ and 
Luxury J in this sense, he holds to be beneficial to 
Society. ' . V ... - 

The case I here put, of X2/a;t^*s cinjurin^ 4lbc 
PUBLIC, by depriving the state of that aid and as^-* 
ance from particulars, which, the relaUon they stand in 
. to it, requires them to gi^is. noimagmary or unl^ely 
supposition. This effect' of Luxury it was ^whidi 
. <:oQtributed, more immediately than any oUier^ Jo ti^ 
destruction of the Roman Commonwealtii*^ For ki 
-the last struggles for liberty \S^ a FEW^^against' ttM$ 
Jbumour of a debauched luxurUmi pepf^e, wheir no* 
tiling but a. sufficient ^fimd .was. wanting taenaUe thoM 
godlike men to restore the Republic^ the rich^tx<^vens^ 

who 
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vfaq yet wished well ta their Countryi could |iot be 
l^fevailed upon to retrench from their private Luxury^ 
to support ihe Pubtic in thii^ critiGal exigency : which 
therefore, having been long shaketi by the Luxury of 
'its. enemies, fell liow fi saci^iiicfe to the Lujtury of its 
friends. Thus the great Roman patriot describes Ihe 
&tal condition of those times ; Nos habemus luxu** 
EiAK, atque iivaritiam ; publicc egestaiemy privatim 
bpukntiam. 

In a word then, it is not LuxUYy^ but the consump^ 
Hen of the products of ^rt and nature, which is of so 
hi^ benefit to Society. That this consumption may 
well be, without Luxury^ appears plainly from the 
definition given above. All the difference is, and that 
a very essential one, when the comwnption is made 
without Luxury^ infinitely greater numbers share in 
it } when it becomes Luxury^ it is confined to fewer* 
The reason of this, and the ditFerent effects this difier- 
ent coni§umption must have on the Public, is vefy 
evident Had the consumption of the commodities 
end products of Greece when conquered (which indeed 
Ivere necessary to render the Romans polite and 
"ipvedthy) been more equally made by that people, it 
would have been extremely beneficial. But being 
unjustly claimed by one part, exclusive of the rest, 
** Omnia virtutis praemia ambitio possidebat," it became 
•luxury and destruction. The flistorieui shews us how 
it was brou^^t about : ** There (says he) the Roman 
•* pebijle firtt began to intrigue, to debauch, to affect 
^ a taste ftar statues, picti^'cs, and high- wrought plate. 
^* To Come at which, they oppressed the private, 
•* plundered the public, violated the temples of the 

Vol. I. U ^* (3ods, 
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^* Gods, and polluted and confounded* every tlhg 
^^ both sacred and profane V TAX at lengthy 

- - - • "Saeviorarmif 
^* LuxuRiA incubuit^ victumque ulciscitur orbem.*^ 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 



HAVING endeavoured to shew in this aind the two 
following Books, that the Priests and Lawgivers 
of former times all concurred in supporting the b^ief 
of a FUTURE state, I am stopped in the midst of 
my course, by a late noble Writer, who hath taken 
advantage of this notorious truth, to represent tiie 
labours of those Modems, who have trode iti Ihe' 
same steps, as a confederacy between Divisrsgl 
AND Atheists to dishonour and degradk the' 
God of the Universe. 

^^ After pleading the cause of natural and revealed. 
^^ Relij^on, (says his Lordship) I am to plead th^ 
^* cause of God himself, against Divines avm. 
** Atheists in confederacy f- 

'^ The conduct <^ Christian Divines has been so &r 
.^ from defendii^ the Providence of God^ that they 
K have joined in the clamour against it. ^othii^ bai^. 

• . . . ^ 

'* Ibi primum insuevit exercttas popnli Romani ansast, 

potare, sigim, tabalas pictas^ vasacselata xnirari,,ea priratiia 
ac publice rapero, delubra s poliare, sacra ^rofanaque omn^ 
poUtiere* - " - ' , 

* t J^d BoLiKcuBftoKsfs Works, Voh V. p. 305. ; 

12 ^ThinderH 
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<*: hiiiddiifiri, etren thoie ivha pffetend to bfeiiis ^Tes- 
" scngers^ \his Embassadors, hfe Plempoteiitiiiriiss^ 
" from renouncing their allegiance to hiih (as they 
•''•themselves have the front to avow), 'l^ut the 
•* hypotliesis of a future state. On tkU hypothesis 
** atcfiCy they insist; and thefefore, if this will hot 
" serve their turn^ God is disowned by them, as <6ffec- 
*^ tually as if he was so,- in terms * *' " Divines, if 
" not Atheists, yet are abetters of Atheism f.".. , 
., " That there were some uaen who inew not : God 
** ift all ages, qiay be true: but the scandalous, task 
" of cowBATiNG HIS ExisTE]s[gE Under the, flc?^ 
** of Theism, was reserved for Metaphysicians ani 
H Theologians^;/' , ^ ,, ^ 

" — — Divines are still more to be blapaed. A, 

*^' CONFEDERACY WITH ATHEISTS beCOmCS ill, th^ 



it 
It 



*^ professors of Theism. No m^^ttqr, They.pJSBSisT, 
** and have don^e their best, in concert with their allies, 
" to DESTROY the belief of the goodn i:s§: of God : — 
They endeavour to destroy that of his goodness, 
which is a farther article of their Alliance 4.'* 
** The CONFEDERACY between Athcist^ and Diviriferf 
^'a^p6ars tb Ba^e been carried very far — ^d^ 
*^ the Atheist will acppear, tb that redson, to whifctf 
^^ they both appeal, more' consistent in hfs ^^ 
'*' sm-dfty than tiie Divhiielj.'' " Divined tTPiRA:ii? 

*^ God^S dOODNliS^/ £tod CENStJRE'his JU STTCE^,**-^^ 

** Injustice is, in this life, ascribed to' God, b^ 
**'0ivmfe.s*V' 

*• Vol. V. pp. 487^ 8. t lb. p. 485. J lb. p. 3ojr^ . 

^ lb. p. 393, '. I lb. pp» 348* 9. , If ft: p. 4it. 

♦t.:lb. p. 541. 
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'' The whole Tribe of Divines, like WoUastoh t»d 
^^ Clarke, do, in effect, renounce the God^^iv3x8& 
*^ you and I adore, as much as the rankest ' of the 
** Atheistical Tribe. Your Priests and our Paracms 
'^ will exclaim most pathetically, and nAiLQurrBA^ 
^^ OEOUSLT at this assertion. But h^ve a little ^pat^noo^ 
" and I will prove it to their shame to be trp©*^'^ ^'^^ * 

The Reader will give me leave, in a few wot&^ to 
vindicate tbe body of Divines from, the horrid caluinny 
df this imaginary Confederacy. 

He may be pleased then to understand!' tliai 
Atheism has ever endeavoured to sup66rt itSelif. bfl 
a FACT, which has indeed all the certainty that lo^ 
evidence of sense ^d experience can give it'; iiaufnel^, 
4he wicquat distribution of moral good and cdi^'^m 

hi<nv, • . ..;:, ;-?';;;:^^'::: 

" Cum res hominum tanta calidne volvi •■'''- 
** Adspicereni) latosgue diuj^eri noo^^ ^ "^ 
" Ve^arique pios labefacta ^4)c>i^*at ,' 

JlKLlGIO, • 






was the common language of the impati^t ^Mfibnr* 
From hence thel Atheist ii^red, iJ^at tiaeiUvoM^ 
w^ without an intelligent Ruler ;r and 1^t\att tMilj^ 
were^^^ven aboiit by thW Fate«r!/Fea»ine^ wJ4di 
first produced thi^; »>£)^vi)f:ESv0ppoted. tli9^ (C^ 
cbmon ; for th^y ^d mt ivcSalure^to be.»so.parteiQxteill 
^s (with his Lordship) to call in i^deMiofir^ J?rffviw^ 
a pfaehon^eneh'whictv^bjj^eted itself to <allLl.heir;S^n6esk 
They first demonstrated, strictly: : ttemon^^tnat^^ ti^ 
IBemg of a-God, ai)d hir^ itioEAX* AVftaBfiT^w^^.;' |ind 
itien;sb^we(^ thafrif the whole of raanV>eK}9tWQe:if9en^ 

■^ 'J Jbvdutkd 
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^(IckidGd if^itt^a this life^ the present distribution of 
good and evil ^ivQutd contradict that Demonstration. 
3?bey^. therefoaie^ inferred, on their .part, that the whole 
of manls existence was fiqt included within this life : but 
tfiatihe was reserred for an after-reckoniqg ; \n which, 
^ai^eqtuii dhtribution ^^ rewards and pumhmtnts 
would toipLy vindicate, the providence of a righteous 
Governor. 

JSut Atheists were Hot the only enemies whomDhines- 
Bad to'deal with. There Was a set of men, who dlldi^d 
ILn^nt^lig^nt iir^t Caus^^ endowed with those irdkAL 
j^TTj[fy¥(UTK«, which tHe Di^finfes had denaonstiHEKted : 
iaod^ Q^ <6at! account,* callerf themselves* DiisTO; 
Yet^tfey iatgreed so far with Atheism;^ to confifkethe 
whicjle'^ ctf man s existence to the present life- TTiese, 
ihe^ D/;?e/^ combated, in Uieit* tiirn;' and with' Hid'sath^ 
arms ; hut in an inverted order. In disputing ' wit^^ 
tihe AT^£isT«, the principle held m common was tk^ 
presefft^ unequal distribution of Good and Evil. So 
that to cut oflT their conclusion from it, of no God, 
he demonstrated the Being and Attributes : and from 
thM^prdof inferred that the ioequ$dity would be set 
yi^t '^'With Deists, the common principle was tke 
JM^ and Attributes of God. Therefor^ to bring 
iSts^ to the kllowance of a Future Statu, Hq 
«^^eali^ to the i present unequal ^tribt^tion of good 
a^ 0vil; ^{f^hich these Men, as well as his Lordship, 
wtj^ret^ry b»(^ward ta allow and Vjery industrious not 
to see';) and frotothat inequality inferred, that there 
l^st 1^ Buch a Stab^. 

^ ^Thili b «i8h(Btt\and\true account of the Divike'^ 
edntest^with^Air HEISTS and Deists, so far as the 
BuhjeQl q{ a/uture state came in question: In both 
^^y :.: ' t^ 3 controveisiet 
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controversies that state is deduced from tht ifiistal 
attributes: cfnly with this difference. ' In the dispute 
with Atheists, the demonstration of thofici^tribufeeg i| 
WUide ; in the dispute with Deists, it is aUow^d. The 
fyx^ purpose against Atheism is to prove the BCiyo 
A^D ATTRIBUTES of God ; the final purpose ag^kist 
Peism is to prove a future state: Fpr nei^iier 
natural nor revealed Religion can* subsist without 
ieUevhfg that God is, and that Ae w a hevarber 
qf them that seek him *. Thus, we see, tiie quest m^ 
ui each controversy, being different ; the premisses^ 
by which each proposition was to be proi^k^ must 
needs be different The difference is here explained ; 
the pxemissea, in the argument against Atheiat^, were 
l;he maral attributes ; the premissai, in &e argument 
ilgHinst D/eists,^ were the unequal disiribuiidn of goedr 
and evil. 

What Enemy to Religion not^^, could ever hope to 
see a (Jalamny either thrive or rise on so unpromising^ 
^ ground ? or flatter himself with the expectation of 
an Advocate bold enough to tell the World; thai; this 
conduct of the Piyives. was a coNFiBDitiiAfcY witb, 
Atheists, to decry God's Providence; to bSdt ouf-his, 
j^ttributes., qf goodtiess and justice ; to[ combat -hk 
Government; mid to. deny his very Eaistmcef The. 
Eight Honocrable Author does ali thi$; And 
more ; — :Be expects to be believed. It is tru^ tbi%*i^ 
a fine believing age : Yet I hardly think he wo^ld 
'aave. carried his confidence in our credulity sq &r^ 
had he seen his way clear before, himtl^ — Ui3 LcMtdship 
is alw:ays guhlkne, and therefore often cloiidjr; cocn- 
monly^ at too gi;eat a distance to. look into : the detail 

.; "'■'■ ♦ St.i?aul. Hebr;ii.6- • . ' ' "'' 
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'-^^tftos^^, oKtp enut mto their .imnutenm: ^ka wbidb, 
f9(deed| he is perpetually felicitating bis Genius.) So 
; j<^, in his gemrai view of Tbeologic mattei^^ he ha^ 
.^u»ble4'the»e.two Controyeriaes into one; and, Jn the 
-cqi^»sk)n> Jiiia^ comioodiously slipped in one Fact ^ 
another^ He, all the way, represents Divine^ s^ 
:^9kii}% a future JSt^e ihe phoof ^ God*^ yiorql 
r 4^tribut€Si: Wher^is, we nQw see, on tfehe very face 
:4|3^ Ibe controversy, ^t they make tke morai aiiribufefi 
: j$^ ?RQOF cfaJktnrerState. Let us consider bow the 
<iispute stsffiids wkh the Atheist. These n^ten dfaw 
their, argumesi^ a^^st a God, fronoi the condition cff 
the moral world : The Divine ^answera^ hy demons trab- 
. ing God*s Being xi^id Attributes : and, on that de- 
iuonstrati(m, satisfies the objection. Consider how it 
stands with the Deist. Here, God's Being and 
Attributes is a common principle : And on thb ground 
r the Divine stands, to deduce di future state from the 
unequal distribution of things. — But his misrepresen- 
^ tation was to support his slander of a Confederacy: 
there was no room fcp pretend that God's Being was 
. made precarious by proving a future state from his 
Attributes ; but could he get it believed, that Divines 
' proved the Attributes from ?i future state^ he would 
' easily find credit* with his kind Reader, for all the rest 
Well then, the whole amount of his chim£bica£ 
CONFEDERACY comcs to this, That Divines and 
^ Atheists hold a principle in common; but, in common 
too with all the rest of mankind ; namely, that there 
. are irregularities in the distribution of good and evil 
here below. And did any thing forbid Divines to 
: (.employ this common priuciple, hi support of Religion 
against Atheism and Deism ! But whatever his Lord- 

^4 '«hip 
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8liit> ndgbt tbiok proper to disguise in this reasodfai^ 
there is one things the most careless Reader will new 
overlook ; which is, that, iind^r all this pc^np of words 
and solemnity of accusation, you see lurking that poor 
•ptacies of a loot's calumny^ wlHch^ fifom ofse^^rtoiipl^^: 
held in coKuhon with an obnoKious Party, (charges his 
Adversary, with aU the tbUies/orJmpi^^ which have 
rendered that Party odious. Tliis miseraible artifice 
of imposture, had now beqi iongiiissed out of learned 
controversy, when the noble Lord took it up ; and, 
with true political skill/ ^oi^eii it ijlto a sham Plot { 
to make Religion distrust its bestFnends^ and ta)c€i 
leliige b the first Ptiii>oseF^', 

V • • •■ ■ - ^ 
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HAVING now proved the first proposition^ 
That inculcating the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments 4s necessary to the we//- 
being of Society y by considerations drawn from the 
nature of Many and the getuus of civil Society; and 
cleared it from the objections of licentious Wits ; 

I proceed to the second; which id, that all man- 
kind, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND LEARNED 
NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HATE CONCURRED IK 
RELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTftllt^E 
WAS OF SUCH USE TO CIVIL SOCIETY. 

This I shall endeavour to prove, 

I. From the conduct of law^vers, and Institutors 

of civil policy. 
JL From tjae opinions of all the Learners and 

Teachers of wisdom, m the schools of ancient 

philQjsop^y, 

J. From th^ conduct of lawgiveh^, and 
^V%nfVTOjfi OF civil folicy : who never omitted 

to 
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to propagate and confirm Religion, wharever tfiey 
established Laws; belicion, I say, which was 
always first in their viewi and last in their execution. 
They used it as the instrument to collect a body 
politic ; wd diey applied it a^ the bond to de ^iod 
keep that body together : they taught it ia civiliziDg 
man; and established it to {H;event his return. to 
barbarity and a savage life. In a word, so inseparable, 
in the ancient World, were the ideas of i«awoiving 
and RELIGION, that Plutarch (in hi^.para^QM^al pre- 
ference of atheism to superstitioD) su|>po$e$ 410 other 
Origin of divine woi-ship than nhat^ was' the. work ;<}f 
the Lawgiver. ^^ How much happier had it been 
*^ (says be) ibr Ae C^rtl^^ifi^s^ had .^heir .first 
*^ j^wgjiver beeo like Critias or Diagora^ who believed 
^ QQikher G^ods nor Demons, n^r tbw wch .« <Hp« 
V a$ enjpiaied the public saoriftcesto Sat^im'^l^ 

That; the Mf^gistrajei^ as s^^b, hatb t«ik«ifi .tt« 
greatest cvq and pains to iim4€9^ tsmA s<^port.|Uili^ 
901^ woahall pifov^ at i^ge: . That this oare aa4 p^ 
cpst WB^y fuid w^ ^ii^^loj^,. <^ aeji^uBt of it$^ «^ 
{^ed mi ^xpfsriep^^ utility ta tb».$tato, wS^ m»i 

But here it wiU be necessaiy tQ ronoM. iko roii^ 
of this previous truth. That there never tpa^ in. my 
ase of the 'u>orldyfrom themost earty accounts qftbnef 
to this present hour, any civil-policied natipn, ox people, 
^ho had a lieligion,. oj; which the chkf J[ound(]ffim 
Hud support was not the doctrme of a futur^^tatk 

9tfAe8iTii» •«-' apx^c, /Ai}Ti T>y»S«*l» /Ann iaiit^vvt »o/4f&i», Vrti^STtf 
ftm'»T« rf Xf«y» n^r^— Ht^^ hmh P; 171. tpm. Ih feh 1599. 

of 
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of temQTd» and fumshmmts\ the Jewish people 
4mb/ excepted^ This, I presume, oifr adversaries will 
Dot deny. Mr. Bayky the indulgent foster-father of 
Infidelity, confesseth it in tb^ fullest manner, and with 
the utmost ingenuity: '^ Toutes les religions du 

' ^ monde, tant la vraie que les faussea, roulent sur 

^' ce grand pivot, qu'il y a un juge invisiUe qui punit 
t* & qui recompense, apres cette vicy les actions de 
" Thomme tant exterieures qu'interieures. C'est da 
^^ la que Ton supos^ que decouAe la principale utility 

^^ de la reHgicto :" and thinks, it was the utility of this 
doctrine which set the Magistrate upon inventing a 

* Religion for the State : " C'est le principal motif qui 
" eut anim6 ceux qui I'auroient inventte*.** 

This truth, we beg the reader always to have in 
mind : So that when, in the sequel of this discourse^ 
he meets with ancient testimonies for the necessity of 
BtELiGicHN-to-Society, hie may be sure, that tiie doc- 
trine of a FUTURE STATE of rewards and punish- 
ments; was the chief idea included iti that term. Aiid 
Oil tiiis account it is, that frequently, where the Andents 
speak of the source <>f those utilities, which can pro- 
ved only from the doctrine of a future states tiiey 
give it the common name of Religion: as, oh th^ 
other hand, they often call Religion by the restric^e 
fkBxneofs. future state: On which account, I have not 
jscrupled, * throughout this discourse, to use the same 
liberty Of applying the generic or specific term, oiie 
for the other, without any apprehension of being 
thought not to understand my argument, or of being 

, misunderstood by my reader: Who, when he sees me 

• Diet Crit. & Ilist. Art. SfivozA. &em. (E,)i 

bring 
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brthg facts' and opinions of Antiquify^ : wfakfaiafacir ths 
Qtili^ of religion in generai,^ to prove the iftiBty.'Qf?^ 
doctrine of a future state in partioolar^ iidUU^iUHkr^laiid 
that I speak home to^ i»y purpose and to the lid}rp«Mf 
-ibf iny-secMd proposition, rj "... ,-- ,^i .i i.oi.-^ci 
- 'So that; bad I done no.iMorecUiaaf pre46f«tit^Jto7^ 
JacU and opinions^ I had done all jkbat: \in«^ WPeSMtjIi' 
But since the bare neeessmy iarcgtefemedt|^k!^t-!(|| 
poor and unhandsome a thing in- iitem^r^if$ i«^<i^ 
life, I have employed the greatest pildt !,of th^tpB^i^at 
and following books to sliew, from anoiii(ii( ^i^^'^^d 
opinions, the more tban?cflrdinary cafeundc.QWC^sntof 
all. the /wise and learned for perpetuatiiig.4;be'S]^(^ie 
doctrine of a future state of rewards aod pitti^tirtinij^its.' 



Havmff premised thus much to brevent mist&Bes, 
I proceed, in^fliehrst place, ^ ^ - '^; *^ 

ii. ...... ^ • i . ■ ...... . :.....■•. . ■ :.) iO ii^ *: J'j'^ 

, > 1, To ^hew, m general, ^ jPivU Maj^tr^^V.^^ 

bt^i^m^Jier.;. ,.;. v- ^ ;. :-.,%-j o.f .^.../..jlV:^: 
, l^be pppiJai:^ doctijui^ Pmv^de;^^^ ^^t^coff^^ 

queotly, of. a.: future >state of , rewar^aj^Bd ypi^oj^ 
fioeRtSyWas^ ^ we. have s^idl^ #o, qj^eraolly v^iy^ 
in tl^e andjBnt woflrldt, t^P* w ■ i»i!«ip|^^ 
country where it was not of national belief. Thf^ most 
ancient Gr^eit poets, as Mu9(S^us*^ ^Qrpbmts^^^.Homert 
Hesiody ^c. who have given systenia of .tbeol(^>«n4 
itli^(^, on tli0 popukircr^d* of isuch" nation^, alwayf 
reckop the doctrin^ of % future state; 6f rigwards arte! 

• •> ■■*•,-. '^-■. ^>^t« ■'4''*" 

punishments as a fundamental article : And all suc^ 
cieeding writers have ^ven^tfeatiiwpri^^ to J^id 'saitafe coW 
iperted ^\m. ,^^^^ 

* Plato Rep. lib; xi. p. 3«4. E.'T. II. Edit. Stcph. 1578. foK 
-)> Flutareb, Y\t^ Lucu}. 

phones, 
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phum$m\iom ftofyamfCL 4t nvaa to^ represent die nmftt 
nefe midopinidns of all civilised peofrfe, whether Grtek$ 
w thOd^whom the Greeks caUad Barbarians, are fiili 
ttid: ieijptfeM 4:o.' the same purpose. Further^ it is re* 
corded in the works of ev^ andent historian and 
l^tofdlilier/ whiek" itniiould be endless to recite. But 
PbuMftki the tkiost knowing of them all, sliall speak 
fer the rest: ^ Examine V ^y^ ^^ ^ ^ b*act against 
QMdtts ibeEpicunean, ^^ the fane of tlie ^globe, and 
?^> yiM |D^y (ktd Cities unfi3itified, unlettered^ ^rithout a 
^^ regolat :^Hagi$tratey or approfMriated habitations ; 
^^ wMiout possessions, property, or the use of moneys 
'' ttM uiifikiUed in ;all die munificent and polite 

arts q| life: But a City without the ,knowIe(i^ of 
** a Qod, ortte prairtice of Relig^ : without the jisc 

of vows, 'oaths, oracles,,, and .sai^rifices to procuri 
" good, or of deprecatory rites to avert evil, no mad 
? 'cto tJr ever %iH flnd.^ cAftd lA his ixmaoktion to 
/ipolhnms^ he declares it f ^^ so ancient an di»«^ 
n^tkEte ^dod^iim\skoktd>^^k^^ rtcompemed after 
^^Tiytkit%e iimt^lwi'^^i^ either Wiheautbw or 
t^gdidl^^f. 'Tb'iM saitee purpose had CXeero and 

Jrif »«■ fW y^«wV Sf«fe Edit. FrkncC iSl Tl il. p. 1 125: E. '' • 
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^eMff words ; '^ * As our innate idMs diicoMr to nl 
^ that there are Gods, whose attributsg ¥^ dedaoe 
'' firoAn reason ; so, Jrom the consent ff all mOwm 
^ and peoplcj we conclude that the soul is immortal^ 
The other thus: '* When t ^^ weigh Utequcsdoo 
^' ef the immortality of the soul, the consent ff M 
•• mmkindy in their fears and hopts of afiiiMrestitti, 
*• 18 of no small moment with ns," • :: 

In a word, Secvtus EmpiricuSj whei> he wouhl dik^ - 
tredit the argument for the being of ^ • OoA, brot^Mt- 
from universal consent, observes tb^t it woald pMvt^ 
too much ; because it would prove the truth of tht^ 
poetic fables of heUj in which thene was is geifertf a 
concurrence J. r ^ 

But of all nations, the Egyptiak was whisib cele- 
brated for its care in cultivating Religioh kr genital, 
ttd the doctrine of a future state in pafticdlar : inso^ 
tnuch that one of the most ancient Greek historian^ 
affirms, They were thefrst wiho buUt attars Ohd ^n'^^fed ■ 
statues a Ad temples to the Gods\.~^The ^st ^kl^ 
taught that the s(nU of man was mmorfal. AbA 

• ^->Ut Deos esse ii8tcir& opimomir, qttalesqoe shit . ration^ 
cogniscimus ; sic permanere animos arbitramur consensu nationmn 
oDcinium. Tuscul. Disp. 1. i. c. i6. in initio. Edit. Oxon. 4** 
T^.n. p. 245* 

• ■ ■ 

f Cum de animarum sternitate diaserimiis^ noii ieve momen* 
tttov apud nos babet consensus honSinum» aut timentimxf iafeitsy' 
aut eolehtiwn.' Ep^ 117. ^ 

"% Adv. Pbysicos, L viii; c. 2. Ccmament* 

Her. Euterpe, c» J^.'^Tit^Mi K jg n^h ni^ TJyt^ Atyi^^ i{r» a 
dhdnf ik «^A^4^ ifittHM^M. Id. ik c. 123. 

ZudatL 
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Litdun %tih' m\ That they were said to be thejint 
n^ hoi fhi :Jmmkdge of the Gods. Which otAj 
anxHHito to tibiB, that ^bey were fl^ first and wisest 
e)?ft*poli€ied people ; as witt Appear presemly. 

;BiH;, at preseot^ to prove r^ Magiitrate^a care 
yi!W» A«iw»*~-~For this account of the antiquity and 
miifersaiify of Rdi^oi^ is not ghren to evince ic» 
truth ; for which purpose other writers have ofteit 
aad duceeas^y employed h;^ but to manilinit its 
IT^E ; which Will be best done by inqoiring what share 
^ Ma^trate had in it 



I 



. L Now tlioo^ no tivilized nation l^as ever without 
a Reli^ci^ in genera), and this doctrine in particular; 
and thoij^ it waa of g^nefal belief even b^re civil 
policy was instituted amcrngst miankind ; yet were there, 
fonoerly^ as now there are, many sarvage natbns, that 
when first dtscoilered, appeared to have long lost all 
itaees of Reli^n : A fact .w}»ch implka some ea<» 
traordinary care in the Magbtrate for. its support 
and *.pre$?rvat!o». For if -Religion hath .beenvsup^ 
ported in all places, at all times, and under all circunu 
stances, where ther^ wara magistrate and 'civil policy; 
and scarce in any place, or under any circumstance^ 
where these were wanting; what otiier cause than 
the Magistrate's care and contrivance can be assigned 
ibr its sqpport? 

If it should be said, which, I think, is the onlyplaifr-. 
sible thing can be sdkl, that tte reason why the Citizen 
had. retidon, and the^ Siavage none, . uMii be^ that 
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JM aavantages ot civu life, the unprovenienf 
And cultivation of the mbd is one; akid this iieces^ 
iarily brings in the knowledge of God and reli^us ob^ 
servance : It \b sufficient to reply^ that all the national 
ReligKHia of the ancient and inodtem Crentile woiid 
are so gross and irrational, that they could not be tbs 
product of reflection or improve reascms but yfere 
plainly of the Magistrate s fitting up, adapted to the 
capacity of minds yet rude and uncultivated, which 
could bear nothing of a finer texture than what was 
made out of the stuff he found, the genius^ of the 
Nation and the nature of the Government. 

To give tiie proof of what we have been saying: 

The Mexicans and Peruviam in the South, and the 

people of Canada in North America^ were on a level 

with regard to speculative knowledge. Or, if there 

were any natural advantage the Canadians had it 

These, when discovered, seemed to have no rudiments 

of Religion : Ttie Mexicans and Peruvians bad on^ 

formed, digested, and established : but such a reli^oa 

as discovered something worse than mere ignorance^ 

but never could be the result of improved thinking : 

However, a reli^on it was which taught the great 

articles of the worsliip of a God, a providence, and a 

future state. Now how happened it, tiiat these two 

great empires had a Religion, and the Canadiatts none, 

but tliat the Lawgivers of the former saw it neces' 

aary to countenance, add ^, and perpetuate what they 

iound *j for the benefit of the state ? which advantage 

,the Canadians wanting, they lost, in course of time, 

the very footsteps of Religion. If this will not be 

<aUoHed, it will be difficult to assign a reason. 

* See Book III. Sect 6. II. i. aad pag. antepenult.. 

Let 
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^:'>. Let 4Wi>8i^posd^ according to the. objection^ .-that 
"GentiieR4iffon ^mesvits fairthitaifthe improved euord 
-:i?okiTfitediiiiAd. v Now/^if w«)^nlaiie collectionf fitxn 
' fdbe JiatiEtre ^iofstiatig^vh v^itt ^beti foimd more likdy 
^ that these ndrthemSavtiges l^hould longer preserve the 
^notions of God, and'tUe .^aetkeB bf-Rdig^on/ than 
-the southern 'Citizemp^wnnnflEienced foy their Magb-* 

' '- The Way of gettibg to tbe^knosi^lcc^c of a -Gtri, 
best suited to Ihfe^^Bfrtnoii capacity xrf maii, is that 
very easjf ABnei^ th* ' CotitettipSation ♦ctf :the woiis t)f 
nature : For this femplcFymeht the Sav«^e would have 
fitStei^ oppijftuftities given him by his vacant and seden- 
tary life; and by his constant' view of natarfe, whfch 

' aiU hiff labourSj and all hi^ amusements, perpetually 

* presentqd to him naked and unsophisticated. The 
Ctmitt de BoulairmUierSj a writer by no means pre* 

^jodiced in favour of religlmi, gives this reason why 
^'%fe Ardbiarvs preserved so long, aiid with so much 

* purity, "their notions of the Divinity *1 

On the other hand, Nature, by which we come to 
the knowledge of a first Cause, jvouid be quite hid 
from ■ the' southern Citizen, busied in the worJcs of 
barbarous arts, and inliuman practices; or taken up 

^ with the slavish attendarifce on the will, and a more 
slavish imitation of-the rna6ners of a cruel and capri- 
cious Tyrant. 

' Nor, if we may credit the relations of travellers, 
d9 the northern people any more neglect to iexercise 

- * *I» Vie d^ Mohammed, p. 147. Ed. Amst. 1731. Je reviens 
volon tiers irb lopange de ift solitude des Arabes. Elle a conserve 
chez ejix plus loBgtems, & avec moius dc mfelahge, le sentim^Ut 
BatureT deliver itatkfivimt6/"<^^.'-^ ^^ 

■^-"VoL-L X their 
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thdr reason than the southern : It is constant, they 
are observed to have sounder mteliects than those 
nearer the sun : which, being owing to the influence 
of climes, is found to hold all the world over. N<A- 
withstanding this, the issue proved just the contrary ; 
and, as we said, the Peruvians and Meaicam had a 
Reli^on, the Canadiam none at all. 

Who then can doubt but that this was owing to the 
care and contrivEuice of the Magistrate ? But indeed 
(which maJ<es this instance the more pertinent) the 
Jact confirms the reasojmg. The Founders of these 
two monarchies pretended to be the messengers and 
offspring of the Gods; and, in the manner of the 
Grecian, and other Legislators (of whom more here- 
after) pretended to inspiration, established Religion, 
and constituted a form of worship. 

IL But not only the existence^ but the genius too of 
pagan Religion, shews the Magistrate s hand in its 
support. 

First J From the origin of their Gods. 

Secondly^ From the attributes ^ven to them ; and 

Thirdly y From the mode of public worship. 

Firsts The idolatry of the Gentile States was chiefly 
the worship of dead men ; and these, Kings, Law- 
givers, and Founders of civil policy. The benefit 
accruing to the State both from the consecration and 
the worship of such Gods, shews it to be a contrivance 
of the Lawgiver. For, i . Nothing could be a greater 
excitement to good government, than to shew the 
Magistrate that the public benefits, which he should 
invent, V improve, or preserve, would be rewarded 
2 with 
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with an immortality of fame and glory. Cicero gives 
this as the original of the civil apotheosis : '^ It may 
be easily understood, that the reason, why most 
Cities prosecuted the memory ^of their valiaiii men 
with divine honours, was to spur up their Citizens 
to virtue, that every the most deserving of them 
might encounter dangers with the greater ciieerful- 
ness, in the service of his country. And for this 
very cause it was that, at Athens, Erectheus and 
his daughters were received into the number of the 
Gods*." 2. Nothing could make the people so 
observant of their Laws, as a belief that th^ makers, 
framers, and admhiistrators of them, were become 
Gods; and did dispense a peculiar providence for 
their protection and support. 

The records of antiquity support this reasoning. 
The Egyptians were the first people who perfected 
Civil-policy, and established Religion : And they were 
the first, too, who deified their kings, lawgivers, and 
public benefactors f ; as we may collect from the 
passage of Herodotus, quoted above, which says, they 
"were the first who built altars^ and erected statues 
and temples to the Gods: For the erecting statues 
w'as, by this historian, esteemed a certain mark that the 

* Atque in plerisque civitatibus intelligi potest, augendas virtutis 
gratid, quo libentiils reipublicse causa periculum adiret optimus 
quisque, virorum fortium memoriam honore deorum immortalium 
consecratam. Ob earn enim ipsam causam Erectheus Atbenis 
filiaeque ejus in numero deorum sunt. Kat. Deor. 1. iii. c. 19. Edit. 
Ox. 4to. T. II. p. 503. 

Zp ipiti^ f^ fictaiMT^ ytyvhcn nuik 7o» AlyvtflQv, Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 8. 
Stepb. Ed, 

X 2 worshipper? 
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worshippers believed the Grods had human natures ; 
as appears from the reason he gives why the Persians 
Iiad no statues of their Gods, namely, because they did 
not believe as the Greeks^ that the Gods had hunum 
natures % that is, they did not believe the Gods were 
dead men deified : This, as we say, was a practice, 
invented by the Egyptiam ; who, in process of timq, 
taught the rest of the world tlieir mystery f . So whep 
arts and civil policy were brought into Greece bj 
Cadmus and Ceres (the first, though B.JPhenician by 
birth, being an inhabitant of Thebes in Egypt ; and 
tiie other, though coming immediately from Sicily^ 
was yet a natural Egyptian) then, and not till then, 
began the custom of deifying dead men ; wliich soon 
overran all Greece and the rest of Europe J. 

u^'tKh^nq eirou. Ciio. L. 131. And see note [A] at the end 
of this Volume. 

^iMx/^ Tf aj AimiTIOIy fETOf ur $^ oi Xnvmi eiot^tXaS^v ar^ftfVQi, Biki 

ii Sinr^ ^fffvnxvptn. Philo Bibl. apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. l.ii. c. 9. 

J Sir Isaac Newton, who, probably, had not thi» matter in 
his thoughts, hath yet a remarkable passage to this pur|K)s« 
in his Ckrottologt/ of the Greeks : " Idolatry (says he) began 
« in Chaldiea and Egjt/pt.— The countries upon the Tigris and the 
** Nile being exceeding fertile, were first frequented by mankind 
•* and grew first into kingdoms; and theeefore began first to 
" adore their dead kings and queens: — Every city set up the 
" worship of its own founder and kings, and by alliances and con- 
« quests they spread this worship, and at length the Fkanidant 
^ and Egyptians brought into Europe the practice of deifying tha 
^ dead." Pag. 161. 

2. The 
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2. The attributes and qualities assigned to thtir 
Gods, always corresponded with the nature and genius 
of the government. If this was gphtle, benign^ com- 
passionate, and forgiving ; goodness and mercy werfe 
most essential to the Deity : Bqt if severe, inexorable^ 
Captious, or utiequal; the very Gods wete Tyrants; 
and expiations, atonements, lustrations^ and bloody 
sacrifices, composed the system of religious worshifK 
In the words of the great l^oet, 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust. 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust; 
Such as the souls of cowards mi^t conceive 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe *. 

But, 3. The mode of public worship was alone 
sufficient to betray the Mover of tlie wliole machine. 
The object of what we call Religion, being God^ con^* 
sidered as the creator and preserver of a species 
of rational beings, the subject of it must ne^ds bo 
each individual of that species. This is that idea of 
Reli^on, which our common reason approves. But 
now, in ancient pa^nism. Religion was a very difier* 
ent thing : It had for its siibject, not only the natural 
man, that is, each Individual ; but likewise the arti-^ 
Jicial man. Society ; by and for whom, all the publi€ 
riles and ceremonies of it were instituted and per-^ 
formed. And while that part of pagan Rel^on, whose 
subject were individuals, bore an inferior part, smd was 
confessed to be under an unequal Profvidence, the 
consideration of which brought in the doctrine of a 
future state for the support of God's government; 
the otber^ whose subject was the artificial man^ Society^ 

* Essay on Maiu 
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taught a more equal Providence, administred to the 
State. The consequence of which was, that Religion 
and Government ran into one another ; and prodigies 
and portents were as familiar as civil edicts ; and as 
constantly bore their share in the public administra- 
tion : For the Oracles, without which nothing was 
projected or executed, always denounced them as 
rational directions, declarative of divine favour, or 
displeasure ; in which particulars^ as such, were not 
at all concerned : So that to accept or to avert the 
omen ; to gratulate the mercy, or deprecate the judg- 
ment ; the constant method was the revival of old rites^ 
or the institution of new. A reformation of manners, 
or enforcement of sumptuary laws, never made part 
of the State's atonement to the Gods. 

The oddness and notoriety of this fact so forci- 
bly struck Mr. Bayles imagination, that, ndstaking 
this for the whole of Paganism, he too hastily con- 
cluded, that the worship of false Gods in the ancient 
worldy did not at all influence morals*: And from 
thence formed an argument to support his favourite 
question in behalf of Atheism. This was a strange 
conclusion : For though it be indeed true, that tte 
public part of pagan Religion had no influence on 
morals, it is utterly false that the private part had 
not: For in the doctrine of a future state, which 
was the foundation of, and inseparable from, this 
sounder part of pagan Religion whose subject was the 
individual, the merit and demerit, to which rewards 
and punishments were annexed, was virtue and vice 

• Pens^es di verses sur un comete, &c. And Reponse aux 
Questions d'un Provincial. And Continuation des Pensees di- 
ferses, &c. 

only. 
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only. This will be proved at large in the fourth section 
of the present book : Though I am ready to allow, 
that the nature and administration of the public 
part of pagan Religion did lead individuals into many 
wrong conclusions concerning the efficacy of exterior 
acts of worship. 

But what seems to have occasioned Mr. Baylies 
mistake (besides his following the Fathers^ who in 
their declamations against paganism have said a great 
deal to the same purpose*) was his not reflecting 
that ancient History only presents us with one part of 
the influence of Paganism, that which it had on the 
Public as a body : The other, the influence it liad on 
individuals, it passes over in silence^^ as not its 
province. 

. Whoever now considers the genius of Paganism in 
this view, (and unless he considers it in this view he 

♦ Yet St^ Austia bimsfilf cannot but own that the Mysteries 
however (of which the Reader will hear a great deal in the 4tli 
Section of this Book) were principally instituted for the promoting 
of virtue and a good life» even where he is accusing Fagimism m 
general for its neglect of moral virtue : 

«( Nee nobis nescio quos susurros. paucissimorum auribss anhe^ 
" latos & arcana velut religione tradrtos jactent, quibus vita 
" probitas castitasque discattir/ — Civ. Dei^L ii. c. 6* 

" lidem ipa Daemones— perhibentur in adytis suis, secretisqtre 
^ penetralibus dare quaedam bona praecepta de moribus qnibnsdam 
^ velut electis sacratis suis — Proinde malignitas dsemonum nisi 
^ alicubi se, quemadmodum scriptum in nostrts litteris novicnos^ 
^ transfiguret in angelos lucis, ikon implet negotium deeeptionis« 
** Foris itaque populis celcbenimo sirepitu impietas impwra cir* 
" cumsonat, & intus paueis castitas simulata vix sonat: prs^ben* 
^ tur propatula pudendis, &c secreta laudandis.: decus latet,^ H 
^ dedecus patet^" &c. c, a6. ' 

X 4 iriU 
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will never be able to judge truly of it*) can hardly 
doubt but that the civil ma^trate had a great band ia 
modelling Religion. What it was which enabled him 
to g^ve this extraordinary cast to Paganism, is not 
difficult to discover: It could be nothing but that 
popular disposition arising from, and the necessary 
[consequence of, those general notions, which, by his 
contrivance and encouragement, had overspread the 
heathen world, i. That there were local tutelary Dei- 
ties, who had taken upon themselves, or were intrusted 
with, the care and protection of particular Nations 
and People; (of which, more hereafter.) 2. That 
those great benefactors of mankind, who had reduced 
the scattered tribes and clans into civil Society, were 
become Gods. 3. and lastly, That their systems oi 
Laws and civil Institutes were planned and digested by 

the direction of the legislator's patron-Deity f. 

On 

* What is here said of the genius of Paganism well accounts 
ibr a circumstance in ancient history, which very much embar« 
rasses the modem critics. They cannot conceive how it happened, 
that the hest ancient historians, who understood so well what 
belonged to the nature of a Composition, and how to give every 
sort of work its due form, and were hesides free from all vulgar 
superstition, should ahound so much in descriptions of religious 
lates and ceremonies; and in relations of omens, prodigies, and por- 
tents. Many an idle hypothesis^^hath heen framed to give a sdu- 
^on ol this difficulty; and many a tedious work compiled to justify 
these aEftcieat historians, upon mere modern ideas. But now a 
plain and easy answer may be given to it. TMs pari of pagai^ 
'^eligioa was so interwoven with the transactions of State, that 
\i became essential to civil history. And how nittch soever it 
may be supposed to have deformed ancient story, yet the Critic 
and Philosopher gain by what disgusts the delicacy of the iRoriti* 
WM.; the Greek and Roman history being the repository of all that 
f oncems the public part of pagan religion. 

"1; See the beginning of the iKxt section, ' 
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On the whole then, The foregoing considerations 
of the preservation of Religion in general ; the origme 
of the pagan Gods ; their attributes ; and the mo^ of 
public worship; — will, I am persuaded, incline the 
reader to think that, for the universality/ of religious 
belief the world was chiefly indebted to the civil Magis- 
trate; how much soever the illegitimate or unnatural 
constitution of particular States, or the defective views' 
of particular Lawgivers, contributed to deprave the 
true Religion of nature ; or, if you will, the patri^ 
archal. The learned St. Austin^ who excelled in tte 
knowledge of antiquity, seems to have been determined 
by this way of thinking, when he gives it, as the result 
of his enquiries; that the civil Magistrate had a large 
share in pagan superstition. His words are these% 
** — Which indeed seems to have been done on no other 
** account, but as it was the business of princes, out 
" of their wisdom and civil prudence, to deceive the 
** people in their Religion — princes, under the name 
^* of reli^en, persuaded the people to believe those 
" things true, which they themselves knew to be idle 
^* fables. By this means, for their own ease in go- 
** vermneot, tying them the more closely to civil 
*' Society.'' 

But if now it should be objected, that it was natural 
^r the people, left to tliemselves, to run into those 
superstitions, we may readily grant it without prejudice 

• — Quod utique non aliam ob causam factum videtur, nisi quia 
hoinimim principum velut prudentium & sapientium negotium fiiit 
popplum in religionibus fallere — Homines principes ea, qna5 Tana 
^sse noverint, religionis nomine populis taliquam vera suadebaat^ 
Hoc modo eos mili soci^tati v^t aretius aUigastes, qao ftub- 
Atoz pos&idlprent. Pt Civit. Dei, 1. iv. c. 31^ 

* to 
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to tiie argument: For they are always such notions 
as are apt to be entertained and cherished by vulgar 
mim^, whose current the wise Magistrate is accustomed 
tojtum to his advantage. For to think him capable 
of new modelling the human mind, by makipg mea 
religious whom he did not Jind so, is, as will be 
shewn hereafter, a senseless whimsy, enteitained by 
the Atheist to account for the origin of Religion. 
And,, when it is seen that all these various modes 
of superstition concurred to promote the Magistrate's 
purpose, it can hardly be doubted but he gave tbe» 
ihat general direction. The particular parts of Gentile 
Helicon, which further strengthen and confirm this 
seasoning, arc not here to be insisted on. Their 
original will be clearly seen, when we come to shew 
the several methods which the Magistrate employed 
for this great purpose. What these methods were, 
the course of the argument now leads us to consider. 



SECT. IL 

IT hath been shewn in general, from tlie effect, 
tfiat Lawgivers and founders of civil policy did indeed 
support and propagate Religion. We shall now endea- 
vour to explain the causes of that eflfect, in a parti- 
cular enumeration of the arts they employed ta that 
purpose. 

I. The FIRST step the Legislator took, was to pre- 
tend a Mission and revel^ition from some Grod, by 
whose, command and direction he had framed the 
Policy he would establish. Thu§ Amam and Mmve^ 

lawgiver* 
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lawgivers of the Egyptians (from whence ^this custom 
spread over Greece and Asia) pretended to receive 
their laws from Mercury ; Zoroaster the lawgiver of 
the Bactrians, and ZamoLvis lawgiver of the Getes^ 
from Vesta; Zathraustes the lawgiver of the Arimaspij 
from a good spirit or genius ; and all these most in- 
dustriously and professedly propagated the doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. Rhada^ 
manthus and Afifios lawgivers of Crete^ and Lycaon of 
Arcaaia^ pretended to an intercourse with Jupiter:, 
Triptolemus lawgiver of the Atheniafis, affected to he 
inspired by Ceres; Pythagoras and ZaleucuSy who 
made laws for the Crotoniates and Locrians. asaibed 
their institutions to Miner'va: Lycurgus of Sparta^ 
professed to act by the direction of Apollo; and 
Jtomulus and Nurna of Rome put themselves under 
the guidance of ConsuSy dLnA the Goddess Egeria\ 
In a word, there is hardly an old Lawgiver on record, 
but what thus pretended to revelation, and the divine 
assistance. But had we the lost books of LegislatcMrs 
written by Hermippu^, Theophrastus, and Apollodorusf^ 
we should have had a much fuller list of these in- 
spired statesmen, and doubtless, many further lights 
on the subject. Tlie same method was practised by 
the founders of the great outlying empires^ as Sir 
William Temple calls them. Thus the first of the 
Chinese monarchs was called Fagfour or Fanfur^ 
the son of Heaven^ as we are told by the Jesuits, from 
his pretensions to that relation. The royal commcn^ 

* Diod. Sic. 1. i. & v. Ephorus apud Strabonem, 1. x. — teste 
veteri scriptore apud Suidam in {Avnauf] — Arist. apud SchoL 
Find. ad. Olymp. x. 

t Athen, 1. xiv. D. Laertius, 

tisariei 
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Itrries of Peru miocm us^ that the founders ci thai 
\ni^[Hre were Mango Copae, and his wife and sktet 
Coya Mamay who proclaimed themselves the son and 
daughter of the Sun^ sent from their father to reduce 
mankind from their savage and bestial life, to one ti 
order and society. Tiusco^ the founder of the Gemuin 
nations, pretended to be sent upon the same message^ 
as appears from his name, which signifies the ioler^ 
preter*, that is, of the Gods. Thor and Odiuj the. 
lawgivers of the IVestem Goths, laid claim likewise to 
inspiration and even to divinityf. The Revelations i^i 
Mahomet are too well known to be insisted on. But 
the race of these inspired Lawgivers seems to have 
ended in Genghizcan, the founder of the Mogul 

gmpireX* 

Such was the umversal custom of the ancient work}; 

to make Gods and Prophets of their first kin^ and 

lawgivers. Hence it is, that Plato makes tegislatm 

fo have come from God, and not from man§: and 

• Vide Sheringham, De Anglomm gcnti* origine^ p. S6. 

^ Olim quidam magicse artis imbutiyThor videlicet & OtbisnSy-^ 
•btentis simpUcium animis, divinitatis sibi fastiginm nrrogjore 
coeperunt^ — -Adeo namque fallacise eorum ^fectas p«rcrebuity at ia 
ipeis caeteri quandam numinum potentiam y«neraates, eosque deos» 
xel deorum complices autumantes veneficiorHm auctoribHs solennia 
f Ota dependerent, & errori sacrikgo respecttmv sacris debitom ex* 
Ihiberent. Saxo-Gram. 1. vi. Histor. p. 93* Francof. 1576. foL 

t lis ont attribue des revekttionfl ^ Genghizean; Sc pour porter 1ft 
veneration des peuples aussi loin qu' elle pouvoit aller, ils Ini ont 
^nne de la divinite. Ceux qui s'interessoient h. son elevatien 
cnrent m^me Tinsolence de le faire passer pour fiU de Dieu. Sa 
mere plus modeste, dit seulement qo'il etoik fils du soleil. M< 
Petit de la Croix, le pere, Histoire do GenghizcaD, c. 1. 

hm^ieruii; KA. B^i^ i iin, $199, £( yg ri hxatirtO^f iiwu». De Leg. 

1. L lift* 1* 

that 
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that the constant epithets to kings, in Horner^ am 
AIOTENEK bom ^ the Gods^ and AIOTPE*EIS brdl 
or tutored by the Gods *. 

From this general pretence to revelation we may 
collect the sentiments of the ancient lawgivers con- 
cerning the use of Religion to Society. For we must 
always have in mind what Diodorus Siculus so truly 
observes, That they did this^ not only to beget a vene^ 
ration to their laws^ but likewise to establish the opimou 
of the superintendency of the Gods over human affairsp 
One may venture to go farther, and say, that to establish 
this superintendency was their principal and direct aiut 
in all their pretensions to inspiration. 

The reader may observe, that Diodorus does not so 
much as suspect them of having a third end, distinct 
£rom these two ; that is to say, the advancement of 

title of ^i^ri^e^ is not given, says Eustathius on the place, to 
«igaify that such a one is descended from Jupiter, but that he re- 
ceives his honour and authority from him. 'Eftffj(.n»ivu h»wi 
AIOFENEIS 9^ AIOTPB4»EI£ rhi ff^ffiXsTi Xiyu, ix ^Vi U ^k 7^ 
yw<^ iXxacrh «Vi' or* ES EKEINOT AYT0I2 H TIMH. 

f Mjt^ yaf rri9 «Er«X4etay re tear Atyv^o* ffie Kzldiracniff ri» fAvBQ7\s* 
ym*.iimv yiicDfMKt %vi Tf tact ^iut t^ tu» hp^uvf wttaeu faoi mr^uTw 
if^^vioi^ M/AMC ^(j^awr^i Tft trP^d)} &iki» rl M^it/ify, ani^ «^ r« 

avTu Top *£^]M^y hhniiveu tut^;, ui fA,tyoi?\M¥ oiyaUp atrltis ia^iAttttf 

AflPtijiflMftojiiOK AvuM^oM* rlt fcfy vot^ot Atof, rlv ^t na^ 'AwoXXwy^ 

Ti!to to y<y^ r^t ivipoictq vvot^^eu, n^ iffo?JMM ayct^jt cur^Qjt yt^i^^^ 

lUit. Steph^ 

their 
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tiieir own private interest. And this with great judg- 
ment. He knew well the difference between a law- 
GIVER and a tyrant; though -the World soon after 
leems to have lost the memory of that distinction* 
Such views became not the former ; they destroyed his 
character, and changed him into his direct opposite; 
who applied every thing to his own interest ; and this 
amongst the rest. Aristotle^ in his maxims for setting 
op, and supporting a tyranny, lays this down for one,. 
io seem extremely attached to the worship of the GodSy 
for that men have no apprehension of irgustice from 
mich as they take to he religious and to ha^e a high 
sense of providence. Nor will the people be apt to 
run into plots and conspiracies against thosCy whom 
they believe the Gods willy in their turn, fight fory 
mid support \. And here it is worth noting, that^ 
anciently, TyrantSy as well as Lawgivers, gave all 
encouragement to Religion; and endeavoured to esta- 
blish their irregular Wills, not by convincing men 
that there w as no just nor unjust in actions ; but by 
persuading them that the privilege of din)ine right ex- 
empted the Tyrant from all moral obligation. Hence 

* Quintilian L. VIII. C. 6. (pag. 415. Edit. Oxon. 1693, 410) 
rfc Tropisy says that Pastor Populif though used by Homer, is so 
TO£TiCAL that he would not venture to use it in an oratiqji,: aad 
ranks it with Virgil's — Volucres pennis remigare. What could 
occasion so strange a piece of Criticism, but that when Quin- 
tilian wrote under the Tyrants of Rome, the People had lost 
the very idea of the Kingly Office ? 

f "Eti ^l rot, w^o? Ttf^ i&i«c ^otUtcr&ai »i) awe^oi^tiflet ^laft^oflcj^y StIoi 
Tt y»^ (poQ^vTaij TO vtci^bTv ri vafoi»ofAo» ^vvo rut roMruvy tu» jkto't* 
i»t^9et yo/xi^tfcriy iTyat rov^i^X'^yreb t^ (p^oili^nv rut ^tS» t^ fW^CvXt^tftf^f 
5lfloy, *r^ ffVfAfJMX^i «%o»i» »sJ TtTf Sfw«. Polit. 1. V. C. 11. T. III. 

p. 547. D. £. Edit, Psiris. fol. 1639. 

may 
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tnay be seen the absurdity of Hobbes^ scheme cf 
Politics, who, for the salve of the Magistrate, was for 
eradicating Religion, . But the ancients knew betto*; 
and so too did some of the moderns *. 

The question then is, M^hether these pretensions <rf 
the ancient Lawgivers were feigned in the first inten-- 
tiorif for the sake of Society or of Religion ? For it is 
no question, but that what we here shew was ccwitriwd 
.by the Magistrate for the service of Religion, was done 
ultimately for the sake of Civil Government. Or ia 
other words, the question, I say, is. Whether tins pre- 
tence to inspiration was made to establish a dmlxxc 9. 
religious Society? If a civil \ the ends aimed at must 
be the reception of his policy ^ or provision Jbr it^per^^ 
petuity. I speak not here of that third end, the secur- 
ing a veneration^ for themy to posterity ; and for m 
good reason, because this is the very thing I contend 
for; such veneration being only to be procured by 
the influence of Religion ; the peculiar mode of whicl^ 
the pretended inspiration introduces. The ends thea 
in question, are reception for the policy ; or provisioii 
for the perpetual duration of it. 

1. For the reception^ there would be small need 
of this expedient. 1. Civil laws are seen by all to 
be &o necessary for the well-being of every individual; 
that one can hardly conceive any need of the belief 
of divine command or extraordinary assistance * to 
bring men to embrace a scheme for associating, or 

• Et non h cosa piu necessaria h parere d'bavere che quefta 
ultima qualita [religione] perche gli huomini in univerBale giudicjano 
piu a gli occbi che alle mani, percke tocca k vedere a ci^scuno a 
ftentire k pocbi. Machiavel del Principe, c. iS. 

to 
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to manifest th« right tbey have of so doing. For (ai 
the great Geograp/ier says) Mm wag bom with this 
inclination to associate. It is an appetite common both 
to Greeks and Barbarians : for, being by nature a ami 
animal f he lives readily under one common policy or 
law *. Besides several of these Legislators gave laws 
to a ttilling people, on the strength of their pensonai 
duiracter of virtue and wisdom; and were tailed 
upon to that office, in which nothing was wanting to 
beget the necessary veneration to him who discharged 
it. And though it might possibly have happ^ied to a 
people to be so far sunk into brutality, as to be dis- 
inclined towards the recovery of a reasonaUe nature, 
like those with whom it is said Orpheus had to deal ; 
who {being savages, without the knowledge of morality 
or law) reduced them into society, by recommending to 
them piety to the Gods, and instructing them in the 
ways of superstition f ; yet this was not the case of the 
generality of those with whom these Lawgivers were 
concenied : and therefore if we would assign a cause 
of this pretence to revelation as extensive as the fadi 
it inus^ be that which is here given. But, 2dly, we 
find, that where Religion was previously settled^ no in- 
spiration was pretended. On this account neither 
Draco nor Solony Lawgivers of Athens, laid claim to 
any: for they found Religion well secured by the in- 
stitutions of Triptolemus and Imi. And we know,^ 

foi^" no^»I»ieoi yap otTiq,.»vh wpor«/]tt«?<^ xo**S ^wo-ir. Strabo, Geogr. 
1. xvi. Edit. Casaub. p. 524. lin. 16. 

f — "Oti Bn^iihti oiloit Ttf? uv^avaqy jcj irs }8d, Sri vf/AiJp;, ifKrtfc 

de Iftcrcci. c. 3a(. 

that 
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1 

that, had pretended inspiration been only, or princi- 
pally, for the easier introduction and reception of civil 
policy, the sanguinary laws of Draco had stood in 
more need of the sanction of a revelation, than any 
other of antiquity. Indeed, Maximics Tyriiis goes so 
far as to say, that Draco and Solon prescribed nothing 
in their laws, concerning the Gods, and their worship *; 
which, if true, would make as much against us, on the 
other hand. But in this he is mistaken. Porphyry 
quotes an express law of Dracos concerning the 
mode of divine worship. . Let the Gods and our own 
country heroes he publicly worshipped^ according to 
the established rites \ when privately^ according to 
every mans abilities^ with terms of the greatest re- 
gard and reverence ; with the first fruits of their 
labours^ and with annual libations^. Andocides^ 
(quotes another of Solon, which provides for the due 
and regular celebration of the Eleusinian myste- 
HIES. Athenceus does the same. And hovv consider- 
able a part these were of divine worship, and of 
^vhat importance to the very essence of religion, we 
shall see hereafter. ^ 

2. As to a provision for the perpetuity of national 
taws and institutions ; This entered not into the inten- 

vttId avTuv ysypu^tf, b'^s ot a^ukovI^ at^voi ifoi^Qi, Dissert, xxxix. 
p. 385. Edit. Lugd. 1630, 8vo. 

De Abst. 1. iv. § 22. (Edit. Cantabr. 1655, 8vo.) according to the 
emendations of Petit and Valentinus. — ^The law is thus introduced, 

X Orat. Us^l Mvrv^wp, apud Decern Orat, 

Vol. L Y tioa 
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tion of the old GV^cA legislation ; nor, if it had, could 
it have been obtained by giving them a divine ori- 
ginal. Amongst the wild projects of the barbarous 
eastern policy, one might find, perhaps, something like 
a system of immutable laws ; but the Grecian Law- 
givers were too well acquainted with the nature of 
man, the genius of Society, and the vicissitude of hit- 
man things, ever to conceive so ridiculous a design. 
Besides, the Egyptian legislation, from which they 
borrowed all their civil wisdom, went upon very differ- 
ent principles. It directed public laws to be occa- 
sionally accommodated to the variety of times, places, 
and manners. But had they aimed at perpetuity, the 
belief of a divine imposition would not have served the 
turn ; for it ne^er entered their heads, that civil insti- 
tutes became irrevocable by their issuing from the 
mouth of a God ; or that the divinity of the sanction 
altered the mutability of their nature: the honour 
of this discovery is due to certain modern writers, who 
have found out that divine authority reduces all its 
commands to one and the same species. WeMiave a 
notable instance of tliis in the conduct of Lycurgm. 
He was the only exception to the general method, and 
singular in the idle attempt of making his laws per- 
petual. For his whole system being forced and 
unnatural, the sense of that imperfection, it is pro- 
bable, put him upon the expedient of tying them on 
an unwilling people. But then he did not apply 
divine authority to this purpose ; for, though he pre- 
tended to inspiration like the rest, and had his reve- 
lations from Apollo^ yet he well knew that the authority 
oi Apollo would not be thought sufficient to change 
the nature of positive laws : and therefore he bound 

'4 Xh^r 
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the People by an oath, to observe his policy till his 
return from a voyage, which he had determined be- 
forehand never to bring to that period. 

Having shewn that there was no need of a pretence 
to revelation, for the establishment of civil Policy^ 
it follows, that it was made for the sake of Religion. 



SECT. IIL 

THE SECOND step the Legislators took to propagate 
and establish Religion^ was to make the general doc- 
trine of a Providence (with which they prefaced and 
introduced their laws) the great sanction of their 
institutes. To this, Plutarch^ in hiS tract against 
Colotes the Epicurean^ refers, where he observes, 
that Colotes himself praises it; that^ in civil Insti* 
tuteSj thejirst and most important article is the belief 
of the Gods. And so it was (says he) that^ with 
vowSy (^ths, divinations, and omens ^ Lycurgus sanctified 
the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans, ancient Ion. 
the Athenians, and Deucalion all the Greeks in ge^ 
neral: And by hopes and fears kept up amongst 
them the awe and reveixnce of religion^. On this 
practice was formed the precept of the celebrated 
Archytas the Pythagorean; which sect, as we shall 
see hereafter^ gave itself up more professedly to 

• — AX^<« fA8» 5? yfi X; KoX<yr>}$ sTaiver ^locla^icjq rSp fofjLUP^.^purot 
Ifiv i VTs^l ^tiiv ^o^at K^ fXBytrov. S t^ AvK^^yo^ Aaxe^«e»/Xroyltf^< le^ N^fAccq 
'PtofAccie^, N^ lav o mtt}^»hoq A0)jirett»^, x^ AivicaK^kuv *'EX>AifCt4 ofctf rot 

<::po(; ru ^iTet h' iXTpi^uv cp/xa Xj <p6iuv y.o^aiicr»¥\s^. Edit. I: railCof« 

fol. 1599. p. 1225. D. 

y 2 legislation; 
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legislation; and produced the most famous founders 
of civil policy. Tiiis Lawgiver, in the fragments of his 
work dc lege, preserved by Stobcciis^ delivers himself m 
this manner : The first law of the Constitution should 
be for the support of what relates to the Gods^ the 
DcemonSj and our Parents^ and, in general, of what- 
soever is good and venerxible*. And in this manner, 
if we may believe Antiquity, all their civil institutes 
were prefaced ; its constant phrase being, when speak- 
ing of a Lawgiver, AIEK02MEI THN HOAITEIAN 
AnO 0EX1N APXOMENOS. 

The only things of this kind now remaining, are 
the PREFACES to the laws of Zaleucus and Cha- 
UONDAS, Lawgivers of the Locrians and of the 
Chalcidic cities of Italy and Sicily, contemporaries 
with Lycurgusf. These, by good fortune, are pre- 
served in Diodorus and Stoba^us. A great Critic has 
indeed arraigned their authority ; declared them spu- 
rious ; and adjudged them for an imposture of tlie 
Ptolomaic Age;}). And w^ere it as he supposes, the 
fragments would be rather stronger to our purpose : 
for, in that case, we must needs conclude, the very 
learned sophists who forged them had copied from 
the general practice of antiquity: And that very 
learned they were, appears both from the excellence 
of the composition, and the age of the pretended 
composers. Whereas, if the fragments be genuine, 

Lit T09 VOfJiOII ru ITEp •JEtf? )Cj tUifJiOPSiq Kj yotiO^y tU OAtff Tat nCLkSL Hq 

Tifjua 'orpuroc Ti0s<rOau Stob. de Rep. Serm. xli. p. ^69. lin. 13. 
Tiguri, fol. 1599. 

+ Arist. 1. ii. c. 12. p. 449. P2dit. Du Val. 

t Dissert, vn the Epistles of Phalaris, with aii Answer to the 
objections of Mr. Boyle. 

they 
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they do not so directly prove the wiiversality ^ as 
the antiquity^ of the practice. But as my aim is 
truth, and truth seemincr to bear hard arainst this 
learned Critic's determination, we must hold to the 
common opinion, and examine what hath been offered 
in discredit of it. 

The universal current of antiquity runs in favour 
of these remains, and for the reality of their author's 
legislative quality. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Tully, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the most learned 
and inquisitive writers of their several ages, declare 
for their being genuine. However^ Tim/Eus thought 
fit to deny that Zaleuciis had given laws to the 
Locriam ; nay, that there was ever such a Lawgiver 
existing. We shall be the less surprised at this 
paradox, when we ♦ come to know the character and 
studies of the man : he was by profession an historian, 
but turned his talents to invent, to aggravate, and 
expose the faults and errors of all preceding writers 
of nan^eand reputation. Poly bins, Strabo, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, three of the wisest and most candid 
historians of Greece, have concurred to draw him in 
the most odious colours. The first speaks of him in 
this manner : Now he came to be placed amongst the 
principal writers of history, I knozv not. — He desei^es 
neither credit nor pardon of any one'; having so 
manifestly transgressed all the rules of decency and 
decorum in his e^ccessive c<ilumnies, springing frovi 
(in innate malignity of heart *. This envious rabid 

yir tt^ivoq, ^h» TO firpofavuq l» Touq Mi^o^i»iq Ixirt^lety r^ }fC&9«»(oy?o(| 
}i» Tov tf/^fvlot <ar(xg»ae^ Exceipt. ex 1. xii. Hist. 

Y 3 temper. 
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temper, joined to a perversity of mind, delighting in 
contradiction, gained him the title of EPITIMiEUS, 
the CALUMNIATOR. And, what is a certain mark 
of a base and abject heart, he was as excessive in 
his flattery ; as when he makes Timoleon greater than 
the greatest Gods *. He took so much pleasure in 
contradicting the most received truths, that he wrote 
a long treatise, with great fury and ill language, to prove 
that tlie bull of Phalaris was a mere fable. And yet 
Diodorus and Polybius, who tell us this, tell us 
likewise, that the very bull itself was existing in their 
time : To all which, he was so little solicitous about 
tinith, that Suidas says, he was nicknamed TPAOXTA' 
AEKTPIA, a composer of old wives fables. Polybius 
informs us with what justice it was given him. In 
censuring the faults of others, he puts on such an air 
of severity and confidence, as if he himself were exempt 
from failings, and stood in no need of indulgence. Yet 
are his own histories stuffed with dreams and prodigies, 
with the most wild and improbable fables. In shorty 
full of old wives wonders^ and of the lowest and basest 
super stitionf. Agreeable to all this, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus gives him as the very pattern of a fabulous 
and satiric writer. And he appeared in every respect 
of so ill a character to Mr. Bayle, that this excellent 
Critic did not scruple to say, that, " in all appearance, 
" he had no better authority when he denied that 

* Suidas ill Timaeo. Tl/xat^ it fcs^^of 'VoiiTv T»/bMXior?a ruf 

f Ot^T^ yap ly fAv raTq ruv viXaq xoc\ifiropi»if trpX^^y IvrtfxUti inrorilti 
le^ roXfMcV fy il/ra.t'q iiienq uTToipeia-icriv iwjrvivv t^ Tipeirvw le^ fAvQSf 

•n iffhi^i. Excerpt, de Virt. & Vit. ex 1. xii. 

^* Zaleucus 
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^' Zakucus had given laws to the Locriam*.'^ To 
say all in a word, he was the Oldmixon^ of the 
Greeks ; and yet this is the man whom the learned 
writer hath thought fit to oppose to all antiquity, 
against Zakucus % legislation and existence. It ap- 
pears the more extraordinary, because he himself hath 
furnished his reader with a violent presumption against 
TirasBus's authority, where he says :j:, That Polybius 
charges him with false representations relating to the 
Locrians. He adds indeed, that nothing is now extant 
that shews Polybius thought Timaeus mistaken con- 
cerning Zaleucus. But since Polybius quotes a law 
as a law of Zaleucus^ it seems a proof, in so exact 
a writer, of his being well assured that, amongst 
Timaeus's falsehoods concerning the Locriaiis^ one waa 
his denying Zaleucus to be their Lawgiver. 

Timaeus's reasons are not come down to us from 
Antiquity : But the fragments of Polybius §, mention- 
ing his outrageous treatment of Aristotle concerning 
the origin of the Locrians, speak of one Echecrates 
a Locrian, from whom Timaeus boasted he had received 
information on certain points in question : Hence the ^ 
learned Critic, as it would seem, concludes this to 
have been a part of the Locriart^ intelligence, that 
there was no such man as Zaleucus^. As if, because 
Timaeus relied on Echecrate»'s information in the dis- 

* Et apparcmment il ne fut pas rnieux fonde, quand il nia que 
Zaleucus e<it donn6 des loix a ce peuple, [leg Locriens,] Tiin6e, 
Rem. F. 

f See Clarendon and Whitlock compared. 

J Dissert, upon Phalaris, p. 337. 

§ Excerpta ex Polybio de Virt. & Vitiis, ex 1. xii. 

II P. 336. Dissert, upon Phalaris. 

y 4 pute 
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pute behveen him and Aristotle, therefore Echecrates 
must, of necessity, support all his paradoxes concerning 
that people. But admit Echecrates to have been of 
the same opinion with Tima^us, in this matter ; Is he, 
who, for aught we know, might be as singular and as 
whimsical, in his love of contradiction, as Timaeus 
himself, an evidence to be opposed to Cicero's ? whq 
tells us, that his Clients the Locrians had, in his time 
a Tradition ©f Zaleucus's legislation*. And we may 
well presume, that Cicero, inquisitive, and even curious, 
as he was in matters of antiquity, would examine this 
point with care : and, had their archives reclaimed it, 
he had hardly thought' it worth his while to naention 
their Tradition. But, says the learned Critic, if 
Echecrates, in that age, did not belicr^e there was any 
Zalcucus, hk is certainly as credible as Ciceros 
Locrians, who caine so many generations afterwards, 
after so many revolutions and changes in their Go- 
vernment'\. This reasoning has small force, because, 
from the same premisses, we may argue just the 
other way, and say, that if the Tradition kept its 
ground through all those changes and revolutions of 
State, it would seem to have had a very strong foun- 
dation. 

The authority then of Timaeus against the existence 
and legislation of* Zaleucus in general, is of no weight. 
Let us next see what the learned Critic hath to urge * 
against the authenticity of thpge laws which go unde^-7 
Zalcucus s name. His arguments are of two sorts: 
the one drawn from the dialect^ and from the use of 

^ De Lcgibus, 1. ii. c. 6. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. p. 141^ 

t P»33<>« Dissert, upon Phalaris. jj 

several 
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several words^ which are indeed later than his time j 
the other, from Zaleucus's being no Pythagorean. 

1. The words objected to, are these; AiTrloi^ 9^ 

7ig-cc)(^^iai — Icrofs^iT^icrioif — Ko(r[Ji.ov — TpaW/aif. This, and 

the fragments being written in the mmmon dialect^ 
instead of the DoriCj are, in the Critic's opinion, suffi- 
cient evidence of the forgery. 

He has employed a deal of good learning * to prove 
\ht zvords to be all later than the time of ZakucMs. 

Let us see then the most that can be made of this 
sort of argument. And because it is the best approved, 
and readiest at hand, for the detection of forgery, and 
supposed by some not a little to affect the sacred 
writings themselves, we will enquire into its force in 
general. 

It must be owned, that an instrument oftered as the 

, writing of any certain person, or age, which hath 

! words or phrases posterior to its date, carries with it 

I tlie decisive marks of forgery. A public Deed, or 

Diploma, so discredited, is lost for ever. And to such, 

P was this canon of criticism first applied with great 

^t success. This encouraged following critics to try it 

pn writings of another kind; and then, for want of a 

. reasonable distinction, they began to make very wild 

j^^ork indeed, for though in compositions of abstract 

^'Speculation J or of mei^e fancy and amusement^ this 

^"touch might be applied vvith tolerable security, there 

being, for the moat part, no occasion or temptation to 

alter the diction of such writings, especially in the 

ancient languages, which suffered small and slow 

change, because one sort of these works was only for 

* From pp. 346 to 356 of the Dissertation, 

the 
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the use of a fe^v learned men ; and the principal rarity, 
and often the beauty, of the other sort, consisted in 
the original phrase ; yet in public and practical writmgs 
of Law and Religion, this would be found a very 
fallacious test : It was the matter only which was re* 
gar led here. And, as the matter respected the whde 
people, it was of importance that the words and 
plu*ases should be neither obscure, ambiguous, nor 
equivocal : This would necessitate alterations in die 
style, both as to words and phrases. Hence it appears 
to me, that the answer, wliich commentators ^ve to 
the like objection against the Pentateuch, is founded 
in good sense, and fully justified by the solution here 
attempted. The Religion, Law, and History of the 
* Jews were incorporated ; and consequently, it was the 
concern of every one to understand the Scriptures. 
Nor doth the superstitious regard, well known to have 
been long paid to the words, and even letters of Scrip- 
ture, at all weaken the force of this argument : for 
that superstition arose but from the time when the 
masoret doctors fixed the reading, and added the vowel 
points. I have taken the opportunity, the subject 
afforded me, to touch upon this matter, because it is 
the only argument of moment, urged by Spinosa, 
against the antiquity of the Pentateuch; on which 
antiquity the general argument of this work is sup* 
ported. 

The application of all this is very easy to the case 
in hand : The fragment of Zaleucm was part of a 
body of Laws, which the people were obliged to un* 
derstand; so that a change of old words and obsolete 
phrases would be necessary : and to make this an argu* 
ment against the antiquity of the fragment, would be 

the 
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the same good reasoning as to suppose, that the remain^ 
of the Twelve Tables, or the earlier laws in our com- 
mon Statute books, were the forgeries of later times, 
because full of words unknown to the respective ages 
in which tliose laws were composed and enacted. But, 
indeed, the change of obscure woids, or obsolete 
phrases, for others more clear and intelligible, was a 
common practice amongst the Pagan writers. Porphyry, 
making a collection of heathen oracles, professes to 
have given them just as he found them, without the 
least alteration; except, says he, changing an obscure 
word, now and then, for one more clear: a practice, 
which, for its fairness and frequency, he ranks with 
amending a corrupted word, or reforming the metre *. 
But this licence was not confined to the Ancients ; for, 
being encouraged by the reason of things, it was likely 
enough (as is, in fact, the case) that all times should 
afford examples of it. One of the editors of Froissart 
speaking of his author's text, says, ^* touchant le stile, 
" & ancienne maniere d escrire de nostre auteur, je ne 
" doute point qu'il n ayt este quelques autrefois change 
'^ & aucunement renouvelle selon les temps f." All 
the Editions of Jomville's life of St. Louis bear testi- 
piony to the same practice; which was so general that 
Pasquier says, " s'il y eut un bon livre compose par 
^' nos Anc^tres, lorsqu'il fut question de le transcrire, 

* Iff'ii Koyu T( diH? yt,otlpv^ofA.aif uq d^v art vpo^i^nKoi, §t£ a^E^^oy 
vuf ;^(r9«y|«j' fofiyt.a.ruv' tl {av wa ^^e^iif riixo^^fif^evinv ^at^^ucru, J IlPOiJ 
TO SA<I>ESTEPON METABEBAHKA, i to /xil^oir IWiTTrov oivtvXi^<a<ra^ 
S T* rut iJkv 'jrpoq riv m^o^ic^v avvlaMuv ^cy^otij^*. Porph. apud 
puseb. Praep. Evang. lib. iii. cap, 7. 

f Dennis Sauvagc, Avertisement aux Lecteurs. 

" les 
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" Ics Copistes le copioient non selon la naife langue 
" de I'Auteur, ains selon la leur *." 

As to the change of dialect y the great Critic thus ex- 
presses himself: The last argument I shall offer 
against the Laws of Zaleucus, is this, that the Pre- 
face of thorn, which Stobajus has produced, is written 
in the comynon dialect^ whereas, it ought to be in the 
Doric, for that was the language of the Locri. — The 
Laivs of Zaleucus therefore are commentitioics, be^ 
cause they are net in Doric f . 

AVhat hath been said above will shew this argU" 
ment to have small force ; but it is urged with a pecu-' 
liar ill grace by the learned Critic, who, in his Disser^ 
tation upon Phalaris, hath discovered, that Ocellua 
Lucanus wrote the treatise Of the nature of the 
universe in DoricX''^ and from thence rightly concludes, 
it ought to be acknowledged for a genuine work, which 
hitherto learned men have doubted of, from this very 
business of its being writ in the common dialect. For 
XV e now see that evei^ word of the true book is faithfully 
preserved", the Doric being only changed into the 
ordinary language, at the fancy of some copier §. Now, 
surely, the rash suspicions of those learned men in the 
case of Ocellus Lucanus, should have made him raore 
cautious in indulging his own. He should have con- 
cluded, if this liberty was taken with books of mere 
speculation, it was more likely to be indulged in works 
so necessaiy to be understood as a body of laws; 
especially when he had observed (after Porphyry) 
that the Doric is always clouded with obscurity [|. 

• Rot:h. L. viii. c. 3. f Pp. 135, and 358. 

J P. 47. § P. 49. II P. 317. 

Hence^ 
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Hence, doubtless, tram-dialccting was no rare prac- 
tice. For, besides this instance of Ocellus Lucanus, 
we have another, in the poems going under the name of 
Orpheus : which, Jamblichus says, were written in the 
Doric dialect. But now the fragments of these poems, 
left us by those who did not write in Doric, are in the 
common dialect. It is plain then, they have been 
trans-diakcted. > 

2. The learned Critic's other argument for the im- 
posture runs thus : The Report of Zaleucus being a 
Pythagorean, was gathered from some passages in the 
system of laws ascribed to him, for where else could 
they meet with it ? so that, if it can be proved he was 
more ancient than Pythagoras, this false story of his 
being a Pythagorean being taken from that system, 
must convict it of being a cheat ^. He then proceeds 
to prove him more ancient than Pythagoras; which 
he does, on the whole, with great force of learning and 
reasoning, though his arguments are not all equally 
well chosen. As where he brings this for a proof 
that T^aleucus yv?iS no scholar of Pythagoras, " F>ecause 
he ascribed all his laws to Minerva, from whom he 
pretended to receive them in dreams : which (in the 
learned Critic's opinion) heis nothing of a Pythago- 
rean in it* For Pythagoras's scholars ascribed every 
thing to their master : it was always auVo? f>a with 
them, he said it. Therefore, if Zaleucus had been of 
that society, he would certainly have honoured his 
master, by imputing his laws to his instructions f." 
But this argument is of no weight : for, 1 . From what 
has been said above of the genius of ancient legislation, 

* P' 337. t P. 33»* 
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it appears, that the general practice required, and the 
nature of the thing disposed the Lawgiver to ascribe 
his laws to the inspiration of some God. 2. As to the 
famous avrif ifm, it was not peculiar to the Pythago- 
reans, but common to all the sects of Greece, jurart 
in verba magistri. A. device to keep them distinct and 
separate from each other ; and a compendious way 
of arguing amongst those of the same schooL It 
would then have been ridiculous to have urged its 
authority to any out of the sect ; more so, to the ccMn^ 
nion people ; and most of all, to them, upon public 
and practical matters ; the airU tpm being used only 
in points of speculation, and in the schools of philoso- 
phy. Indeed, so unlucky is this argument, that, on 
the contrary, the reader will be apt to conclude, that 
tliis very circumstance of Zakucus's ascribing his laws 
to Minerva, was one of the things that gave rise and 
credit to the report of his being a Pythagorean. And, 
doubtless, it would have much weight with those who 
did not carefully enough attend to the chronology. 
For ZaUuciiSy in this, might be thought to follow both 
the example and the precept of Pythagoras, who him- 
self pretended to be inspired by Minerva ; and taught 
it to his scholars as tlie most efficacious way of esta- 
blishing civil justice, to propagate the opinion of the 
Gods having an intimate i?itercourse with mankind*. 

But notwithstanding the defect of this argument, the 
learned critic, as we said, proves his point with great 
clearness, that Zaleucus was earlier than Pythagoras : 
and, in conclusion, draws the inference abovementioned, 
in these terms : It was generally reported Zaleucus 

• See Jamblicbus's Life of Pythagoras,, p, 147. edit. Kust. 

was 
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ivm a Pythagorean ; it is proved he was not. This 
will refute the book itself. For if any intimation was 
given in the book, that the author was a Pythagorean, 
the imposture is evident. " And yet it is hard to 
" give any other reason^ that should induce the later 
" writers to call him a Pythagorean." Some impos* 
tor, therefore, fnade a system of laws under the name 
of Zaleucus, and in it gave a broad hint that he was 
a scholar of Pythagoras. 

Here he rests his point. If, then, it be not hard to 
give another reason, that should induce the later writers 
to call him a Pythagorean^ his long discourse to prove 
Zaleucus the earlier of the two, is of no kind of use to 
convict the pretended laws of imposture. I have 
already hinted at another not improbable reason, which 
was his having the same inspiring Goddess with Pytha- 
goras : And this will be much strengthened by the 
observation, that Minerva became the peculiar patro- 
ness of the Pythagorean Lawgivers, on account of the 
assistance she had given to their master. To which 
we may add these further circumstances, that the laws 
were in Doric (and supposing them genuine, they 
certainly were so) which idiom was peculiar to the 
Pythagoric school*: and, that the whole proem of 
Zaleucus s laws was formed agreeably to the precepts 
of Pythagoras in this matter ; who directs, that, next 
after the worship of the Gods, Dcemon, and Parent 
worship should be enjoined f. Now, later writers, 
seeing these two visible marks of a Pythagorean, might, 
without further reflection, be reasonably disposed to 

• See note [B] at the end. 
Jamb. Vit. Pyth. c. x;cx, p, 148. 

think 
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think Zaleucus of that sect. But, as the learned critic 
has well made out, from sure chronological evidence, 
that tliis ^^ as a mistake, we must scx^k for some other 
cause of the uniformity between them ; which I take 
to be this : Zalcm u •, ^^ hen Pythagoras flourished, 
was in the highest repute in Greece for legislation; 
which might incline this philosopher to imitate himy 
both in his inspirin^g Goddess, and in the proem of his 
laws: so that posterity only mistook the copy for the 
original. This they might very m ell do ; for Pythago- 
ras and his sect had soon engrossed all the glory in the 
practice of lawgiving : and this leads me to anothet 
probable cause of the common opinion of Zakucuss 
being a Pythagorean : The character, of this sect, as. 
will be seen hereafter, was so great for legislation, thai 
after-ages thought nothing could be done to pur- 
pose in that way, which had not a Pythagorean for its 
author. So, besides Zaleucus^ the ancients supposed 
Cbarondas, Kuma *, Zamolxis f , Phytius, Theocles, 
Elicaon, Aristocrates, nay the very Druids;};, the 
kgislators of Gaul, and, in a word, all the eminent 
Lawgivers wlio lived any where about the time of 
Pythagoras, to be instructed by him. But will the 
learned Critic say, that, therefore^ all these I;egislators 
were imaginary persons, and did not give laws to their 
several cities ? This notion, arising fi'om Pythagoras s 
great character and reputation, was nursed up and 
ioi proved by his followers themselves, to beget honour 

♦ Quinetiam arhitror propter Pythagorcorum adinirationem, 
Kumam quoque regem rytkagoreum a ppsterioribus existimatum. 
f}i\\» Tusc. Disp. lib. iv. c. i. Edit. Ox. 410. T. II. f . 331. 

•f Herod, lib. iv. c. 95. Edit. Gale, 

t .\miBian. Marcell. lib.xv. c. 9. p. 75. Edit. Gronov. fol. 1693. 

'••■•■■ ■ ' to 
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to their mastef; as, in &ct, appears from several 
passages in Jauiblichus s life of that Phildsopher. So 
that was there no more in it than this ; as ZaUucuit^ 
Institutions were in great repute^, we might veiy 
naturally account for the mistake* 

But^ lastly, it is indeed very true (as the learned 
Critic suspected) that the principal ground of the 
report of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean, xvqs from 
some passages in the system of laws ascribed to h'nn^ 
He is only too hasty in his conclusion, tliat therefore 
these must needs convict the system of a cheat. What 
hurried him on, was his supposing, that no such repof^i 
could be gathered from passages in the system^ but 
such as must he an intimation that the author was a 
Pythagorean : and that there is no diflerence between 
giving and taking an intimation. If, then, this report 
might be gathered from passages \vhich coritalned no 
intimation^ and if tlie reader might understand tliat to 
be such, which tlie writer never intended ; the con- 
sequence will be, tliat tlje credit of these fragments 
w ill remain unshaken, though we grant the learned 
Critic his whole premises^ and all tlie facts he coti* 
tends fon 

It seems, then, to be certain, . that the report of 
Zaleucus s being a Pythagoi'ean arose principally from 
a passage in his system of laws. And it wad not 
diflScMlt to discover what it waai: Zaleucus in hit 
preface speaks of an Evii. gekius or D^emoriy AAI- 
MnN SLAICOS, as influencing snen to wickedness. 
This, though a notion- of the higbesf* tmtiqui^, whose 

origiii 

Vol. JL 2 ^AlMC^A 
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origin and author are much disputed, y^ became,: at 
length the distinguishing doctrine of th^ PythagOFeaoa. 
Plutarch^ speaking of Pythagoras'^ opinion of the .fir^ 
principle, says, that that philosopher called ^bieJdonai^ 
God, and Duady the evil genius*. \V hich Z)ua4 
the Pythagoreans used extremely to vilify^ as the cause 
of all evil, under the name of the bad pj^incipxe^ 
as Plutarch would make us believe f . The appUcatioD 
of tliis doctrine I suppose Pythagoras might tK)rrow 
from Zakucusy and here s^ain posterity be ^mistaken 
only in the original author. However, we may collet 
from the same Plutarch, that that opinion was (xiltivated 
by all tlie ancient Lawgivers. For tliis learned mai^ 

:whe 

AAIMONA. Diog. Laert. V'it. Phil. Procem. Seg. 8. 'Edit AnlsteL 

i6o*2, 4to. OvK 0?^ /x^ Tuv IIANY IIAAAinN rtin. «Tov^aV 

rvx^^i*' Plut. Vita Dionis, in initio. . v . , - 

4} r» i»o^ ^ci^i a^T0( v2(*« T>ii' y tco^tfop ^o^i AAIMONA, jJ Tt> 

KAKON, mt^] r.y irt to uX»xiv «T^?90'. De Plac. Phil. liii. i, V. 7^ 
|H 1624. E. S. (T. II. p. 881. D. Edit. iraueoL'isg^^fol.) ' '" 

*tl fy mt7rificta-{ji,itof, to /utfrov, ro tv^v, ro mpKraht, t« rflieiyvrovf ri 
i«|ioy, TO Xa/x5r^oif* t3 ^£ KAK0Y> rit AYAAA, to'^ aflrtrgait,' ri 
^i^oyt.ivovf TO x»/u(.7ri;AQy> rd afiov, to frc^f(i}xt(y to £ri2roir, to^ «^if>cpev, 
TO cTKolnyoy* uTi Ta:JTa? afp^a? 7e«0'eAr< v9roxfi^/j«5' nepilL. -«^-Q^ 

p. 660. St. Ed. I suppose the reason, why At;»c-wa?i amonffist the' 
iJlpam^s said, to be glv^n by the Pythai^oreias, to t&c bad prut' 
viple^ wsis, because, in their superstitious designations of. the 
various qualities of numbers, this Av»i is very heavily loaded.' 
^OTi i f^h MONA£ ne^» rif ItrinSlet n^ t^ i^hfou. TiafiSanrxi"^ i ^ 
Hiv»t wtCl' t{^|C9^iy . M; j#A9u|ii]'iiif. Aflop. 4% Vita, Pythag^ apui 
WoiiuRif ^dit. Hcesrhelii, fol. I612. pa^. 1314* ' 
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i^lK) favoured the notion of two principles, the one 
^bod, the other evil, affects, I observe, to draw every 
'ancient writer, who but mentions an evil dcemon^ into 
his oivn sect. In his treatise of Isis and Osiris, 
he speaks to this purpose, " That it was a most 
** aiicient opinion, delivered as well by Lawgivers 
*^ as Divines, that the world was neither made by 
** Chance, neither did one Cause govern all things^ 
" without opposition *." 

This notion therefore, delivered in the ptoem of 
Zdleucui^ law, might be very well taheii^iox an intima- 
tion of the author's being a Pythagorean, and yet, not 
being so given^ it has not the least tendency to discredit 
the compilation. 

On the whole then, I presume, it appears, that the 
credit of these remains stands unshaken by any thing 
the learned Critic has advanced to the contrary ; and 
that we may safely produce them as of the antiquity 
tiiey lay claim to. 

Thus Zaieucus begins his preface : " Every inhabit- 
ant, whether of town or country, should first of all 
be firmly persuaded of the being and existence of 
the Gods : which belief he will be readily induced 
to entertain, when he contemplates the heavens, 
regards the world, and observes the disposition, 
'* order, and harmony of the universe; vihicb ci^n 
" neither be the work of blind chance, nor of man. 
" These Gods -are to be worshipped as the cause 
*^. of all the real good we enjoy. Every one therefore 

* A»^ x^ va/twaXAiO' aunj niruartp i* Qi6>\nyvff k^ NOMOSET^N— ^ 
4k;( «T ouiS9 Xy uXoyoit Kj otKtM^^mwf aiu^urat ru etvTofAUTu re war, tin 

xfy^. Ibid; de W, et Ocy;* p: 658. 

z 2 ^^ should 
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*^ should sopuriiy, andpottess his nundy as tobavf 
^' it clear of all kinds of eril ; being penuwdcd that 
'' God is not honoured by a wicked person^ nor ai9(;qyt« 
*' ably served, like miserable man, with sumptuous 
^* ceremonies, or taken with costly sacrifioes, but with 
*^ Virtue only, and a constant dflsposkba to gpod and 
'' just actions. On which accouut,^ every oci^ diould 
^'. labour all be can to become good, both in practice 
'^ and principle, whereby he will rend^ himself dear 
'^ and acceptable to God ; should fearnuMre that which 
'^ leads to ignominy and dishonour, than that winch 
** leads to loss of wealth and fortune; and estdem 
*^ him the best Citizen, who ^ves up hjs woBdly 
** goods, rather than renounce his honesty and love^^ 
^' justice : But those, whose headstnmg appetites wU 
^' not suffer them to be restrained within Iba Uonts 
^' of these things, and whose hearts are turned with u 
^* natural bias towards evil, whether they be men op 
" women, citizens or sojourners, should be tol4> to ha^ti 
the Gods always in mind, to think upon their nature, 
and of the judgments they have ift store for wiqked 
^' men; to set before themselves the dreadful hciAr 
" qfdeathy a period they must all arrive at ; when the 
^^ memory of evil actions past will seize the ritm^^ "mth 
remorse J accompanied with the Jruitk^wish^ thMt 
he had submitted his actions to the rules ofjiisti0l^. 
*^ Every one, therefoi^, should so watch o^ef his be*^ 
*^ haviour, as if that hour were still prescfit^ wiihthim^ 
^^ and attended all his motions : which will bejtbq n^y- 
" to keep up in himself an exact regard to right and 
" justice. But if the wicked demon ^e instant 

" TO INFLUENCE HIM TO EVIL, let him, fty tO ^ 

^^ altars and temples of the Gods, as t|ie surest 9syijuia 
10 «« ima 
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"^'-^^cflii tkatcrtieliest aiid wickedest of tyrants, Evil, 
"^ aiitf linillore tiieir assistance tO: drive her far from 
^^ hkn. To this end,. let him also have recourse to those, 
•^^'^ivteiSe reputations are high fbt probity and virtue*} 
'^ whofti he may^ hear.discourse of the happiness of 
^ gbdd; aAd the vengeance, attendiiig evil men f ." 

• Meaning the med set apart for the Bcrvice of religion, such as 
Vifg8d^c.iib€i5iniiiiiElysiutti,j£iu L.ti.p; 465. Ed. Ven. 1638, 

(jui^tM sa^er^otes bsisii^ dtim vita inanebat ; 

Quiijute pii vaies & Phcebo digna locatji. 
Whieb net only lahews the LegiBlator's sense of their use, but of 
the necei|sitjf of their practisiug what they teach to others. 

"f T^i x«i%»xS»7»( T^v firoXiy n^ rviv x^?'^*^ virrot^ 9^uro9 mituff^ai 

net^uirtf [Aoxfiti^oi iv^fw^, 4^* a^/Iji x^ 'ZEr^pa^^/flr'M TA/y JCotXafy f'^/o^f 

■ 1^ ^tKaivy.- ' Aio ttiurop ^T ilq K»»f4.if eiytc^of then, t^ w^d^n 9^ 'Sr^i^s&si 
'tip f/o^Mi^ii.!bo1f&^«Ci ^M^iA^ JC; f4,h ^€i7<r6a,i roi fU xi^tf^^Ta ^vifAiai 
^aTiXoy TMt tiq alayjLvt^i/ rt^jfoiirvv' 9^ Tr^rvit ufiiUovft ofofici^tiv ro» ri^ 
ua'^v «r|Mcyf yojr ^c^AAtfy r« xftXa x^ hKoia' oVoi( ^i /^^"^ fdhov 'a^lq ravra 
T>3V •op/iArii' «yfwiur0fl», rnv f^ ^v^i* rp^a^** i^xtinjloj' tp^ij a^»x»a», ^^ 

■^/*r» veifrSyix^u' meiia-k r^Tq Toiaroi? tPoXiraK, x^ woAJtio"* xJ ^imixok 
/tf|bt#?|tf^« $f*^» tf( o>lwv, x^ ^ixof lviiri[ji,voylu» roTq dj'.x^K x^ ridftf-dftt «TAi 

'.if4jdJaTV9^9f x«ipdr raroy, ly ^ yiyiftfi to rtA^ ittcirif r?$ avaXX«y^( ra 
{?y' .«a^i yof ifAitMu fAfTtfftlXfia Tdr$ ^^AXti^'i TfXct/r«y, /^cifiyij/AiyoK «» 
MJ'txigx^^*, x^ c^fiif ra pe?>.te-Bat moivisu mrt7r^oip(fieti ^utaiuf avrgTq' A»o ^i r 
fxaroy v«p ixetr'jy w^x^it ait ffV9iiKg\H¥ rot xai^v raroy^ ar; ^n v»^opla* 

-iru yi^ »9'fA,uXtfu r^ xaX« x^ ra J^txaia (PfotltiTv* tan ^ ru toaparn 

• ilAIMiZM KAKOZ t^/^a>y trpo( fl»^x»«y ^»«t!pi^t(y e^o( ysoK IC; SufAotq 
1^ rt/bliyf^^ ^it^6y)0» T>}y a^ioy i^f ficvotvuv aa^tfcirfiv x^ ;^«Xc^(Jle»r)]|r 

..«iult:;o>l« Tov$ ^tv$, avi»7ro\^i9rn» avrn»' iivcci ^t x^ «tr^o( av^foq ^o|ay 
i^oylaf I9r' oivoj^ufa^iu a.xeo'CfAtt^ lart^) iviaifMV^ 0ia, xj x«xfc;y eif^^uu 

^ TifAu^iccq l'¥u avol^slTfi TAJiy a^ixo/y e^/o^yi Apa<i' Stob<eujiJ, Serm. xlii« 

^. ^79. lin, 13. Tiguri, ibl. 1559. . 
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One would wonder, that any man, who had atteQ;^^ 
tively considered this admirable fragineDt, could think, 
it the forgery of a Sophist. It is plain, the author of 
it understood human nature and society at ^nothCT 
rate. He hath not only given us an exact portrait of 
natural Religion ; but, in applying it to the State» hath 
explained the use and subserviency of its parts to the 
three great classes of mankind. He hath recom- 
mended the intrinsic excellence of virtue^ and .c(Mn* 
pliance with tlie Will and example of the Gods, to 
those who are of so ingenuous and well-firamed a nature 
as to be aUays disposed to embrace ^th and right: 
to others, of a less heroic turn of mind, such who 
idolize their honour^ he holds out fame and ignominy, 
as the inseparable attendants of good and evil aetiops: 
and, to the common run of more intractable and per* 
verse tempers, he preaches up the doctrine oijuture 
rewards and punishments*. I will only observe, it 
ipp^rs to have been from hence, that Pomponatius 
borrowed the beautiful passage, which is quoted at 
large in the first book of this discourse. 

Ibus Zaleucus. And much in the same fashioii 
does Charon DAS introduce his Laws. 

In imitation of ttie practice, Plato likewise,^ iind 
Cicero, both preface their Z^zt^ with the sanctions of - 
Religion. And though these two great men were not, 
strictly speaking, Lawgivers in form; yet we are not 
to suppose that what they wrote in this science,, was 
like the dreams of the Sophists, for the anoiusement of - 
the idle and curious. They were both well practised 
in aifairs, and deeply conversant in human nature j mid 

♦ Sec note [C] at the end. 

tbcy 



the^ fbrm^ Itheir Speculative Inrtitutes on the plan, 
iSidr in the^ spirit and views of ancient legislation : the 
f^iuktioa trf Plato's being the Attic Laws:, and the' 
fbamWtioh of Cicero's, the Tweh^ Tables: who him- 
s61f-#ii£es c£Hre to warn us of this particylar. " In 
*^ Umtalion of Plato, the most learned, and^ at the 
*- same time, the wisest of the philosophers, who wrote 
^'' best* of a republic, and likewise, separately, of the 
"" Taws thereof, I think it will be proper, before I give 

'^^the4ati^ itself f, to say somewhat in recommendation 

5'r.:f^ .. ^^ of 

/f I reai here, . with Turnebtts, qid princeps de rep. €onscripsit. 
Lambda objects to tbis reading, because we gather from Aristotle, 
tli'dt Plato ioas not thejirst who tm^ote of a repvbiic; he supposing 
pfih'ceps' signified primus, whereas it means optimus. T.his was 
TOHyi opinion of Plato, as may be gathered from many places in 
his writings.. And in this sei>6e, Turnebus, without doubt, under- 
stood the word; a sense familiar to his author, as in Ver, lib. iv, ^ 
cap^4g. *f.in qua [Pfl/m] muUis virtutibus & beceficiis f^^^uit. 
^RiNCEPs/ But the word primus itself is som^tunes used iu tiis 
pei^ '6fy fiftcep^ ; as in Virgil, 

Prima qnod ad Tr«jam - - <p 



f " Ut priusquam ipsam legem rccitem, de ejus legis iaude 
dicam/' This passage is not without its difficulty. If by Lex 
ixHneant the whole system of his' laws, which' the tenor of the, 
•diScoiirse leads one te suppose ; then, by Laus, the recommenda" 
4ion qi -it, we are to understand his shewing, as he does in the 
feUowtng chapter,, that the Gods interested themselves very much 
JD the observance of eiv^ laws; which implies, that they were . 
indeed their laws : and so Tully calls them, in the 4th chapter of 
ihts bbokr '^^ta principem legem iilam, & altimam, mentem esse 
'^ il^bant, omnia ratione SHit^eogentis, aut vetantis Dei ; ex qua 
*^ jlla;lex:^uam Dii fattoianp generi dederunt, recte est jlaubata.'* 
And the shewing that civil laws came originally from the God6» 
fv^ ^e iiijghest recommcivdation of them* - But if by lex we 
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*^ &[\i: which, 1 observe, was the inetfiod 6f Zaleocus 
^ and Cliarondafi. For their sysfem of laws-waa not ~ 
** an exercise of wit, or designed for the amuwmoit 
'^ of the indolent and curious, but composed for the 
^ fj5e of the puUir in their several cities; These, Plato 
^^ imitateH ; as thinking this likewise to be the business 
^* of I jaw: to fvaiu somewhat of its end bv the 
" gentler mtthods of persuasion, and not carry every 
** thing by rnerc force and fear of punishment-*.* 

lierCy we see; be intimates that Plato. and himself 
had the sainc view, in writing laws, with Zaleucus. and 
f ^harondas : namelv, the service of a Public: The 
diftbrence between them was, that the two (9rioinals 
were employed by their country : and the two Copy- 
ists generously undertook an office they were ncA 
called to. : i 

However, Plato and Cicero are the greatest autho- 
rities antiquity could aftbrd, and the most desc^ng to 
be beard in this matter. Plato makes it the necessary 
iutroduction to his laws, to establisti the being and prO" 

vidence 

are te und^Fstaod'Only' the Jirst law of the system^ w^ch begins* 
•• ,Ad Divog adeiinto caste," &c. then by ^Ausis inpant bie sbew^ 
ir)g, as he does likewise in the following chapter, the li&e and service 
o/ religion to civil society. -:.■ :.v". 

■^ Sed; uivir doc tissiinus fecit Plato, atque idieai^a^risaknila 
philoeophomm omnium, qui princeps de lepubitc* cotecrimitr 
idernqde eeparatiin de legibus ejus, idmibi credo esee.fa«ienduBi:; 
ut priasquam ipsam legenu recitem, de ejus legis laude diean». ' 
Quod idem & Ealeueum:<& Charondam ftisissec video.; cuinrqnrdefu 
ilU noo studii ^ delectationis, sed reipublie^eaMi5fiiIeg^.<H.vita^) 
iiUis.suis scripseriint.. Quos inaitatus P4ati>,lvi4eU«et bote «|^q^a, 
legis putavit esse, persuaders aliquid, non omni^ vi 9^ usiniiui 
ci^gere. De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 6. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. p. i4|.i. 
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vidence of the Qod$ by a law agakist sACsiiLf:GE. 
And he explains what he aiean^ by saq^ilege, in^tlie 
following words : *' jEither the denial of the being &f- 
the Gods ; or, if that be owned, the denial -of their 
providence Cftrer men; or, thirdly, the teaching, that 
they ere flexiblcj %jid easy to be cajoled by pmyer 
" and sacrifice*/' And afterwards; *Mt is not of * 
*^ small coDsequenc^j that what we he|re reascm about 
^* the Gods^ should, by all means^ be made probable; 
*':as, that they are;- and, that they are good; and 
^* .that their concera for justice takes place of all other 
" human considerations. For this, in our oponion, . 
^ seems to be the noblest and best preface that can . 
" be made to a body of lawsf." In couipliancc with 
this .declaration, Cicero*s Pre/ace to his laws, is con- 
ceived in the following terms; '' Let our citizen then 
*' be: first jpf aU firmly persuaded of the government and 
^^-clominioa of- tlie Gods; tiiat they are .the lords 
**aj?5d -masters of the world; tHat all things are dis-. > 
** poa^d . by their power, direction, %nd providencej . 
" and that the whole race of mankind is in the highest 
* * manner indebted to them ; that they are intimately 
*^ acquainted vi^ith^^very one's state and lionditioii ; • 
" that they know what he does, what lie thinks: witTi 
" what disposition of mind, and with wh^-t degree of ^ 

^aUufVuijwxmti «r»gflF/ofi]^if^vDe ]t^gg.Ub.;x. p«^Sl5. B.Tom.lI. 
Edit. II. Steph.foL ; • '.:'.:- ^^. r ^' 

iTn-.' ",.W. ibid,"' ..■.•.•'•>';•.• 

.^i /: :\ . . : /.v- \ .' :' i. ..: ■ " piety 
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piety he. performs the acts and offices of religion ; 
and that, accordingly, they make a distinction be- 
^^vtvi^een the good aad bad. The mind being imbued 
^*'«:iritb thefee opinions, will never deviate from TRUTht 
** arid UTILITY. And what truth is more evident than 
'^'this, that no one should be so stupidly arrogant, as 
to suppose, there is Miiid and Reason in himself, 
and yet. ooae in the Heavens and the World ; or, 
that those things^ whose uses and directions can 
scaice be comprehended with^ the utmost stretch of 
*^ human faculties^ may yet perform their motions 
without an understanding Ruler? But^-He^bom 
the courses of the heavenly bodies, the vicissitudes 
of day and night, the orderly temperature of the 
seasonSj and the various blessings which th^ tiarth 
pours out for our sustenance and pleasure, will n6t 
excite, nay compel to gratitude, i,s unfit evea to he 
reckoned in the number of men. And since things; 
endowed with reason, are more excellent thian • 
" those which want it ; and that it is impiety to say," 
any particular is more excellent than the ui^iversal 
JSiature: we must needs confess this Nature, to be : 
^^ .endowed with reason. That the^e opinions are • 
likewise w^^4 who can deny, wh^i he considers * 
what stability is derived to the Public from withih, [■ 
'by the religion of an oath; apd wjiat secimty^it . 
" jenjoys from witliout, by those holy rites whiob afl^m^ . 
*^ national treaties .and conventicms: how effii^cious - 
^^ tiie fear of divine punishment is; t6 detdr ih^n from 
** ^vickedness; and nhatpurity of msuinmhu^^ 
" fii that Society, where the immortal Gods them-: : 
^' pelves are believed to interpose both as. judg^ and 

.1 •■ - u- i^ltnesstfe ? 
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*' witnesses^ Here yon have the Proem of tlieiaw: 
*i for so Plato c^lis it*.'* i ' 

And then follow the laws themselves; the first of 
which is conceived in these words : " Let those who 
"- approach the Gods, be pure and undefiled ; let their 
** offerings be seasoned with piety, and all ostentation 
"of ppoip omitted : the God himself will be his o\Tn 
" avenger on transgressors. Let the Gods, and those 
" who were ever reckoned in the number of Celestials, 
^^ be worsiripped; and those likewise, whom their 
*^~floe^its have raised to heaven ; such as Hercules, 
*S!]§ACCBus, ^scuLAPius, Castor, Pollux, and 
^'^.Rqmvlus* And let chapels be erected in honour 

• 5iti igltur jam hoc a principio persuasuwi civibus, dominps 
tsse omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaque quae gerantur, 
eorum geri, (litione, ac numine, eosdemque optime degenere homi- 
puin mereri ; & quails qui&que sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat,. 
qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones^ ititueri ; piorumque & 
in>piorum habere *rationeni. His enim Erebus imbutae mentes, 
baud sane abhorrebunt ab utili, Sc a vera sententia. Quid est 
enim verius, quam neminem esse oportere tam stulte arrogantem, 
tit in se rationem k. mentem putet inesse, in coelo munldoque uoa 
putet? aut ut ea, quae vix summa ingenii ratione compi ehendat, 
nulla ratione movcri potct? Quern vero astro rum ordines, qtieot 
dienim noctiumque vicissitudines, quem mensium temperatio, quern-* 
que ea, quae gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum esse cogant, 
huflc horoinem omnino numerarhqui decet? Cumque omnia^ qu» 
rationem habent, praestent iis, quae sint rationis expertia, nefasquesit 
dicere, ullam rem praf^tare naturae omnium rerum : rationem inesse 
in ea confitendum est. Utiles esse autem opiniones has, quis neget^ 
cum intell'gat, qukm multa firmentur jurejurando, quantae salutil 
eint feeder urn rehgiones, qu^m multos divini supplicii metu$ a 
scelere revocarit; quamque sancta sit societas civium inter ipsos, 
Diis immortalibus interpositis turn judicibus turn testibus. Habes 
legis prooemium ; sic enim hoc appellat Plato. De Legg. fib. ii. 
c. 7. likiit. Ox. 4to. T. III. pp. 14^^ 42. 

" to 
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^* to those qualities, by ^hose aid mortals arrive 
** thither, such as Reason, Virtue, Pie»t, and 
** Good-faith*." 

* Ad divos adeanto casti; pietaiem adhibento; opes tam6« 
vento. Qui secus faxit, Dcus ipse vindex erit — r-Divos, & eot 
qui coelestes semper habiti, colnnto : & olios, quos endo cgbIo 
merita vocaverint, Herculem, Liberum, ^sculapium, Castorem, 
polluceixiy Quirinam. Ast olla, propter quse datur homini ad- 
sgeasus in coelttm, menteniv virtutem, pietatem, fidem, eanimque 
laudum delubra sunto. De Legg. lib. ii. c. 8. Edit. Ox. 4to. 
T. III. pp. 142,43. 
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P. 308. [A] . 

VALLA explains the word dp9fU7ro(pvBag by ex 
hamimbus ortos ; and, I tiiink, rightly. But our 
learned Stanley^ in his notes to the Persians of 
JEschyluSy understands it otherwise : and that it rather 
s/igoifies humanafmifnapraditos. I suppose it appeared 
harsh to him, that any one could ima^ne the Godsi 
had human natures i but the nieaning is explained 
above. Yet the ingenious writer bf the Letters cort- 
Qieming Mythology^ p. 2 1 7. sides with our country- 
man, and understands ai4^»iref uii; to signify^— ^ati!^ 
like a man-r^oVj of the sf^ape mid figure of a nian. 
Biit if we re^d the literal mcAning of the two simples 
whic^ make up this compound, we cannot avoid un- 
derstanding it to signiiy, b^t^ of man^s nature. How 
tbeA 49^ thii^ le&med writer auppQrt his criticism? fij^ 

a passage 
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tt passafje from Hecatceus ; i^ho, on pretty much the 
same occasion, uses (as lie supposes) ahipcn-ofAopfq^ in 
the place of Atfi^tuwopii^ ; and MpmroiAop^o^^ he thinks, 
all will agree, must signify, oftJie shape and Ji pure of 
H man. No, not if his own method of interprttatioD 
be liglit: for, if airSpwro^tiic (transferred from the 
literal, to tlie fiiiurative stnse) must si^nifv of mans 
Jornij then MfiTofAoppi^ so transferred, must s^it 
of mans nature. But it is not true, that Hecatspus 
Ytse's M^AntifA9ff9f in the place of ayOfdnro^^ir;. The 
pn)positions of I Ierotii>tus and Hecataeus are di6" rect, 
ami Uierefori" we may well suppose these t -o vyrdf, 
in the predicate of each, to be different llenx'tLis, 
speaking ot tlie Persians, sa\>, tliey had co 5t^::ies 
ot their Goils, because tiiey did not believe, hsJ:. tie 
Ci.eek>. tlicit ilic Gods had human nalutes [^lififrxa-iix?]. 
AtKl llecatsrus^ speaku.g of Mos£s, says^ bt per- 
mitted no images of t e Gods, because be didr me 
hold, with the Gentiles, tliat GoJ tad a hmxzasi'J^iia, 
ra>?jvx€ttf 2ri>\ And their use of ditierent urcinfe. as 
Kre shall now sec, was v» 5th accuracy and discs 
fcr thev were aN>ertin^ di'rVrent things. The 
bct^^t^en the Pf*'^:cr^ a^td tr« Oneti i»ta8> 



ll.lH.^? M t'k 



ihipped ttiMty Gods iii common) inis, wfcctJnarl&es^ 

tilttit iSs wlxt!x:r they were dead tacsi do&etdL Bet tie' 
qMstkxi feetwoeo JWc^^ and Ifee Gcsss^js. wns. 
wlfertiier titae God ayf the uEsrerse had a kkmam ^fjrmL 

ftrrcj: &r tfcif» God^. ^ Jews fcad lutimjg ttr ;fij. 
wilh; tiher wrc^fcspped ochrfiiie ocae Gadr ^E3f semgsE 
at Ibe GccrSks, vtso tef some IjiovM^ of ^^ (ssb 
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God, imagined he might have a human ]Jprm*rSf^ 
that we see, the use of these two terms, on Jh^ Mmf 
occasion, is so far from shewing their signification t^ 
be the same, as the learned writer supposes, that the 
occasion demonstrably shews their signification to b^ 
different. Let me only observe, it appeared so €vi^ 
dent to Eusebius, that the custom of making the 
statues of the Gods in hitman form was tm indi- 
cation of their original from mortality, that he says, 

ei<pn\^, S'vtflsj &vfg»$ (/.oc^^Hv ysym^Ai r^ J'^8jtA»8f. Hvxyti 

P. 335. [B}. This we are told by JamhUchm : his 

words are, Xfyf?a* roivm cJj ^mn ;^?a'6ai t? TsroHguc^ 

f xaroic waf lifycXAoif, Vit. Pythag. 1 94. Kust. Ed. — Dr. 
Bentley understands them to signify, that every 02^ 
should use his own mother-tongue. And, indeed, with- 
out reading the context, one could scarce avoid giving 
this sense to the passage. Vizzanius, — Mff^ every 
one should uie the mother-tongue of Crdtona ; which 
wks the Doric. Of these, the learned Critic says, 
which h the true^ perhaps all competent readers will sioi 
be of one mind, p. 386. But I believe there will be no^ 
great difference of opinions amongst those who weig^tn 
the following reasons : , •. 

1 . Jambiichus adds, to yi^ ^svi^Bif »x lfox(fAa^o9 ; by 
which I understand him to mean, that the Pytliagoiijl. 
^ect did not approve of a foreign or stranger ^Uakct.- 
For if he meant, not the sect in general, Jbut the pai>^ 
ticulars of which it was composed, the several* provioi* 
cial Greeks /who entered into it, no ^/ia/ec/ could • b^ 
calledj^m^ to one or other of them:, ifhttteazfttfas^ 
' ' Sec^ 
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Sect^ which we may suppose had a dialect peculiar and 
consecrated to the Community, all^ but that, was 
Jbreign to it ; and the expression becomes proper and 
pertinent. 

2. JamblichuSj in the same place, tells us, tiiat 
Pythagoras valaed the Doric above the other Greek 
Dialects, as most agreeable to the laws of harmony, 

Ti)^ i\ Adftaw Siikiiilov ivx^iioyloty uyoti Z K^OW having 

made the essence of the soul to be harmonv, it was no 
wonder he should chuse a dialect^ which he supposed 
approaclted nearest to its nature ; that the mind and 
tongue might go together. 

3. Pythagoras seems here to have imitated his master 
Orpheus, from whom, as we shall see hereafter, he 
borrowed much of liis philosophy; for Jamhlichus 
tells ITS, that the old ^vritings that went under the 
same of Orpheus, were composed in Doric. 

4. But, lastly, a passage in Porphyry s-Z//e of Pytha- 
goras seems alone sufiScient to determine this matter : 
Porphyry, giving the causes of the decay of the Pytha- 
goric philosophy, assigns tliis for one, Uiat their covimen- 
taries zvere written in Doric. "'Evitlot iixrl xaXri ygr^aji*- 
f^woi^ Au^iik ycff a^Sai, p. 49. Kust Ed. This is tlie 
dearest comment on the words in question, and deter- 
mines them to the sense contended for. One would 
tronder, indeed, that so learned a Critic could take them 
in any other. But the secret was this, Dr. Bentley having 

' pretended: to discover, that Ocellus Lucanus did not 
write lus book in the common dialect, as it is now extant, 
hut in Doric; (Dissert. uponPhalariSy Sgc. p. 47.) his 
(ndversaries (Dissert, examhiedy P*54-) charge him with 
having stolen this discovery from Vizzanius. This, 
Dr. Bentley flatly denies ; (Dissert, d^efidedyp, 384.) 

But 
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But tte^only proof he gives of his innocence, iis, tfiat 
the Greek passage, quoted above from Jamblichus, on 
which both he and Vizzanius had founded their dis- 
coveries, is differently translated by them. " The 
*^ thing, as I said it (says the Doctor) is thus ; the 
** Pythagoreans enjoined all the Greeks that enter^ 
** themselves inte the society, to use every njan^ his 
" motiier-tcrtigue (^wvif ;^ija-6«i ry Z7«lpwf&.) Ocellus^ 
" therefore, being a Dorian of Lucania^ must have 
'" writ in the Doric. This I took to be Jamblichus's 
" meaning. But Vizzanius has represented it thus: 
*^ that they enjoined all that came to them to use the 
• " inother-tongue of Crotona, which was the Doric.-^ 
" Whether Vizzanius or I have hit upon the true 
" meaning, of Jamblichus, perhaps all competent 
*^ readers will not be of a mind." The diffidence 
of this conclusion would make one suspect the Doctor 
was now <:onvinced, that Vizzanius s was the right 
meaning. Yet, I will venture to say, that the words 
of Jamblichus, as quoted by Vizzanius without the 
context, would have been understood by every man, 
skilled, as Dr. Bentley was, in Greek, in the different 
sense he has given to them. From whence I con- 
clude, that, when Dr. Bentley wrote his Dissertation 
on PhalariSy he had seen the words of Jamblichus no 
where but in Vizzanius. 

P. 342. [C]. Some have affected not to understand, 
where it is, in the foregoing . passage, that Zaleucus 
inculcates this doctrine. The place, methinks, was 
not hard to find : it is, where wicked men are bid to 
set before themselves the dreadful hour <^jdeath. E©r 
bow should a picture of this scene allure men to virtue. 

Vol. I. A A or 
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or deter tliem from vice, but as it opens to them a view 
of those rewards and punishments they are just going 
to receive ? Hence, too, we learn w hat those hopes and 
fears were, which Plutarch, in the passage p. 346, 
says the a?icient laztfgivers impressed upon the minds 
of the people, to keep up the awe and reverence of 
religion : for Plato assures us it was their general 
practice, to inculcate the distinction between soul and 
body ; and to teach, that, at their separation, the 
soul survived the body ; and this, says he^ we should 
believe upon their word, unless we would be thought 
to be out of our senses. — wirf osiv S' aZ xai tok NOMO- 

0ETOT2I raufl* »t«j ^X^^^f awsf /xi Tsravlawacriv oc^po^t 

fxUu)flon. De Legg. lib. xi. But, in his next book, 
he informs us, more at large, why tlie ancient Law- 
givers inculcated that distinction. It was, in order to 
build upon it the belief of a future state of rewards 
and piudshments : for he says, the Lawgivers were to 
be believed, when they teach the total difference 
between soul and body, that the former is immortal, 
and that when it is on the point of departing for the 
regions of immortality (where it must give an account 
of its conduct in the body) the good man will meet 
death with courage and constancy, and the evil man 
with affright and terror. And then takes occasion 
to mention the punishments reserved for the latter : 

i^v^riv (TWjEAal©* €*vai ro wai/ fixf$pH(ro(,v. — tov H ojHx 

Tffxpa, d'£8; oixXag iirmxi Su<roi!]x Xoyov, Kxidirsp v6[jl^ 
israrpi®* Xiysi^ rZ [xiv dyxiu S'appaAeoy, tw fl xockZ [AoiXot 
foiifoif — aT*/*«T»if®^ £if KXKm i^x^ni^dirm lyiyvilo rZ» 
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pija Toy hidfs p/w, De Leg. L xii. t. ii. p. 959. A, B.C, 
Edit. IL Steph. fol. And here let me observe, that 
Plato, in the words tw ayaflw SappaXsov, &c. seems to 
hive had the very passage of Zaleucus in his eye, riiitr^M 
•sTf i o^f/,(krm tov xat^oy tStov, &c. — But this cavil had 
been obviated, Section i. of this Seco\id Booi^ 
pp. 297, 298. 
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